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Department of Superintendence. 



SECRETARrS MINUTES. 



FIfiST DAY.— Morning Sbssiok. 

Tuesday, February 24, 1891. 

The Department of Superintendence of the National Educational As- 
sociation met in Association Hall, Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on Tuesday morning, February 24, 1891. The meeting was 
called to order at 10 o'clock, by the President, Andrew S. Draper, State 
Superintendent of New York. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman of the First 
Baptist Church of Philadelphia. 

Addresses of welcome were delivered as follows : 

By Dr. William Pepper, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, in 
behalf of the University and the higher educational institutions of the city. 

By President James MacAlister, of Drexel Institute, in behalf of the city. 

By Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, in behalf of the Board of Education. 

President MacAlister presented the compliments of the following insti- 
tutions, extending cordial invitations to the members of the Department to 
visit any or all of them as occasion and inclination might offer : Philadel- 
phia Art Club, Academy of Fine Arts, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Academy of Sciences, Philadelphia Museum of Industrial Art, and Girard 
College. 

To these addresses and invitations the President of the Department 
made suitable response in behalf of the Department, tendering thanks for 
the same and acbepting the invitations proffered. 

After preliminary remarks touching the aims and work of the Depart- 
ment, the President took up the regular work of the programme. 

Supt. J. M. Gi^enwood, of Kansas City, Mo., was appointed to report 
the discussions of the morning session. 

Supt. N. C. Dougherty, of Peoria, 111., read a paper on Compulsory 
Education in Illinois and Wisconsin. 

The subject was further discussed by the Hon. John Hancock, State 
Superintendent of Ohio ; President James MacAlister, of the Drexel In 
stitute, Philadelphia ; John MacDonald, of the Western School Journal^ 
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Topeka, Kansas, and the Hon. 0. E. Wells, State Superintendent of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. George H. Martin, Agent of the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation, read a paper on Compulsory Education in Massachusetts. 

The question was further discussed by Supt. Edwin P. Seaver, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. ; Supt. I. K Mitchell, of Fond du Lac, Wis. ; Supt. A. P. 
Marble, of Worcester, Mass.; Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, and 
Hon. Thos. B. Stockwell, State Superintendent of Rhode Island. 

The President appointed the following Committee on Resolutions : Supt. 
A. P. Marble, of Massachusetts ; Supt. W. R. Garrett, of Tennessee ; Supt. 
A. B. Blodgett, of New York ; Supt. Henry Sabin, of Iowa, and Supt. 
H. W. Compton, of Ohio. 

Supt. Edwin P. Seaver was appointed to report the discussions of the 
afternoon. 

Adjourned to meet at 3 o'clock p.m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Department reassembled at 3 o'clock. President Draper in the 
chair. Superintendent J. M. Greenwood presented his report of the morn- 
ing discussions. Report approved. 

The following resolution, by Superintendent Greenwood, was adopted : 

That each speaker who participates in the discussion of any topic on the programme 
shall be limited to five minutes, unless further time be granted by the Department. 

Supt. Aaron Grove, of Denver, offered the following resolution: 

That the Executive Committee of the National Educational Association, consisting of 
the President, Secretary, Treasurer, the First Vice-President, and the President of the 
Board of Trustees, be requested to report to this Department before the adjournment 
of this session, whether they can provide for the immediate publication of the volume 
of this meeting. 

Resolution unanimously adopted. 

By Mr. W. E. Sheldon, of Massachusetts : 

That the President appoint the usual Committees. • 

Adopted. 

Supt. W. E. Anderson, of Milwaukee, Wis., read a paper on the Quali- 
fication and Supply of Teachers for City Schools. 

The subject was further discussed by Messrs. A. B. Blodgett, of Syracuse, 
N. Y. ; L. 0. Foose, of Harrisburg, Pa. ; D. W. Harlan, of Wilmington, 
Del. ; W. X. Barringer, of Newark, N. J. ; Thos. Walton, of Philadelphia ; 
John T. Prince, of Boston ; C. W. Bardeen, of the School Bulletin of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. ; Thos. M. Balliet, of Springfield, Mass.; James MacAlister, 
of Philadelphia ; S. T. Dutton, of Brookline, Mass. ; J. M. Greenwood, of 
Kansas City, Mo. ; E. E. White, of Cincinnati, Ohio ; E. Stanley Hall, of 
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Clark University, Worcester, Mass.; S. A. Ellis, of Rochester, N. Y., and 
A. S. Draper, the Chairman, of Albany, N. Y. 

The discussion was closed by Mr. Anderson, who offered the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Department of Superintendence the time has 
come when it is practicable to establish a professional standard for all teachers employed 
in City Public Schools, and the interests of Education require School Boards and Su- 
perintendents to establish a standard as an indispensable prerequisite to employment 
in the schools. 

Referred to the Committee on Qualification of Teachers, appointed at the 
Washington meeting in 1889, and continued in 1890. 

President James MacAlister presented the greetings of the Mayor of the 
city, and upon his suggestion the Department decided to call upon his 
honor in a body at the close of the Wednesday morning session. 

The following Committee on Nomination of Officers for the ensuing 
year was then announced : W. E. Sheldon, of Massachusetts ; J. H. Shinn, 
of Arkansas ; C. W. Bardeen, of New York ; N. C. Dougherty, of Illinois, 
and Aaron Gove, of Colorado. 

Supt. S. T. Dutton was appointed to report the discussion on Commis- 
sioner Harris's paper. 

Adjourned to meet at 8 o'clock, p.m. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Department convened at 8 o'clock. President Draper in the chair. 

Mr. W. E. Sheldon moved that the name of Mr. N. A. Calkins, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the National Educational Association, be 
added to the Committee consisting of the President, Secretary, and Treas- 
urer of the National Association, to report on the immediate publication of 
proceedings. Adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Henry E. Edmonds, of the Board of Public Education of Philadel- 
phia, presented the greetings of that body, and extended an invitation to 
members of the Department to attend a reception to be given in their 
honor on Thursday evening. The invitation was accepted, and the Presi- 
dent authorized to make any necessary rearrangement of the programme 
to obviate the necessity of a regular meeting on that evening. 

United States Commissioner W. T. Harris then read a paper on the 
National Educational Association, its Organization and Functions. 

The subject was further discussed by Messrs. Gove, of Colorado ; Green- 
wood, of Missouri ; Hancock, of Ohio ; Northrop, of Connecticut ; Hall, 
of Massachusetts ; White, of Ohio ; Shinn, of Arkansas ; Garrett, of Ten- 
nessee, and Mowry, of Massachusetts. 

Secretary E. H. Cook, of the National Educational Association, made a 
number of important announcements in reference to the Toronto meeting. 

Adjourned to meet at 10 o'clock on Wednesday. 
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SECOND DAY.— Morning Session. 

Wednesday, February 25. 

The Department convened at 10 o^elock, President Draper in the chair. 

Superintendent Seaver, of Boston, read his report of the discussion on 
Mr. Anderson's paper on the Qualification and Supply of Teachers. Re- 
port approved. 

A communication was received from the Union League of Philadelphia, 
inviting the members of the Department to visit their rooms, as they 
might find it convenient. The invitation was accepted by the President 
in behalf of the De})artment. 

A communication was received from the Governor and the school author- 
ities of Wisconsin, and the Mayor of Milwaukee, inviting the Department 
to meet in Milwaukee next year. Action deferred, and communication 
filed. 

Supt. Eugene Bouton, Bridgeport, Conn., was appointed to report the 
morning discussions. 

President James MacAlister, of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., 
read a paper on Art Education in the Public Schools. 

The subject was further discussed by Supt. Thos. M. Balliet, of Spring- 
field, Mass., and Dr. J. H. Hoose, of the State Normal School, Cortland, 
N. Y. 

Prof. Frank Aborn, Director of Drawing, Cleveland, Ohio, read a paper 
on the Highest OflBce of Drawing. 

The subject was further discussed by Supt. Charles E. Gorton, of 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Inspector James L. Hughes, of Toronto, Canada, Chairman of the Local 
Executive Committee of the National Educational Association, was intro- 
duced. He assured the Department that Canada is being aroused on the 
approach of the meeting of the National Educational Association, and 
that however far Canada might be from political union with the United 
States, she was ready to engage in unrestricted reciprocity with this coun- 
try in all matters of educational progress. He stated that arrangements 
were being made for the free passage of educational exhibits to the meet- 
ing of the Association, and for their free return, though the freedom of 
the Custom House might not be extended to the contents of the trunks of 
the ladies. Both the Government and the people of Canada extend a 
cordial welcome. 

The President made a number of necessary announcements, and declared 
a recess until 3 p.m. 

APTERKOON" SESSION". 

The Department was called to order at 3 p.m.^ President Draper in the 
chair. 
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Supt. S. T. Dutton read his report of the discussion of Commissioner 
Harris's paper. 

Supt. B. H. Pratt, of the Indian Schools, at Carlisle, Pa., was intro- 
duced. He spoke briefly in reference to the schools under his charge and 
of the education of Indian youth generally. 

General Anderson, of Hampton, Virginia, was also introduced by the 
President. He spoke briefly upon the education of the negro. 

The Committee on School Statistics, appointed one year ago, reported 
as follows : 

TO THE DEPARTMENT OP SUPERINTENDENCE, NATIONAL 

EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Gentlemen: — Your Committee, appointed at the last annual meeting, for the purpose 
of considering and reporting on the subject of School Statistics, beg leave to offer the 
following preliminary report, setting forth the results of their studies on the subject, 
and postponing for another meeting, or for the work of another committee, if it be your 
pleasure, the completion of the details of a scheme of statistics which will afford the 
data required for a comparative study of domestic and foreign educational systems. 

Youi* Committee would first call attention to the object and purpose of collection of 
statistics, which they conceive to be the following : 

Statistics reveal the nature and efficiency of the powers and forces involved in a 
process. Forces and powers are revealed in their results. Their results are of little mo- 
ment, if dead results, except as they indicate what the living power has been and still is. 
In matters of education we inquire into the aims and purposes of the educative process 
and learn this by a quantitative study of the means employed and the results attained. 
It is evident, therefore, at the outset, that the quantities given by our statistical tables 
can have no significance except in connection with the quantitative elements involved. 
We pass over at once from the how many to the what kind. We seek, again, new quan- 
titative data that may indicate the quality, but wo never reach quantitative data that 
are significant in and for themselves. 

Your Committee would suggest as the four principal heads under which school sta- 
tistics may be grouped : 

First. Attendance of Pupils. 

Second, Course of Study. 

Third. Teaching Forces and Appliances. 

Fourth, Support— Revenue and Expenditures. 

Under these four heads they would group the following details: 

I. 

Statistics of attendance should answer questions like the following" 

(a) How many ? 

(6) How long ? 

(c) Who? • 

That is to say (1) flow many pupils in the aggregate ? (2) How many relatively to the 
entire population ? (3) How many relatively to the population of the school age, say 5 
to 21, 6 to 14, or some other period agreed upon ? Then this item should be further de- 
fined in five items : (1) How many enrolled during the annual session of school ? (2) 
How many as average belonging ? (8) How many in actual average daily attendance ? 
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(4) How many were dropped and afterwards readmitted ? (5) The number of cases of 
tardiness. 

Under the second item of attendance (How iong) we wish the number of daily school 
sessions for the year and the hours of a school session, the length and hour of recesses 
and intermissions. 

Under the third item* of Who we include such items as — 

(1) How many of each sex ? 

(2) How many at each year of age, and the average age ? 

(3) Race. 

(4) How many bom in the town or State where the school is situated ? 

(5) How many bom in other parts of the same nation ? 

(6) How many born abroad ? 

(7) Occupations of parents. 

II. 

Under the second of our four chief heads we should ask for statistics regarding the 
course of study, and thus determine by this grade of schools as follows — 

{a) Kindergarten. 

(b) Primary and Grammar School. 

(c) Secondary Education. 

(d) Higher Education. 

We should ask very carefully as to the relations of these items to the first class of 
items, especially age, sex, and average attendance. 

The Primary and Grammar Schools are to be disitinguished from the Secondary Schools 
by the following test : The introduction of Algebra, or of an ancient or modem language, 
marks the beginning of the secondary course of study. The higher course of study 
should be marked by analytic mathematics, or by logical and philosophical studies, or 
by advanced language studies. 

The third general head, "The Teaching Forces and Appliances," includes— 

(1) Buildings and accommodations. 

(2) Size of schools under one principal teacher (number of pupils per teacher). 

(8) Number of teachers. 

(4) Supervision. 

(5) Means of training teachers. 

(6) ExaiDinations of teachers. 

(7) Methods of discipline and instruction used by teachers. 

The fourth general head, ** The Support of Schools," includes — 
(1) Revenue. Items of. 

(a) Receipts from State and local taxation. 

(&) Receipts from funds or productive property. 

(c) Koceipts, if any, from tuition. 

(8) Expenditures. 

(a) For teachers' salaries, including supervision. 

(b) Incidentals, including janitor hire, fuel, apparatus and current expenses. 

(c) Permanent investments, including building and repairs. 

Your Committee would call attention to the importance of a detailed discussion of the 
use to be made of these several items in studpng the effective forces of educational 
systems and in comparing one with another. Such discussion Is not here attempted, 
but is suggested as a proper subject of a supplementary report. Moreover, your Com- 
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mittee have observed the prime necessity for such a definition of the several items as to 
prevent misunderstanding. A description of the best methods of keeping and tabulating 
the several items would also be a very useful addition to such a report. 

In dealing with reports, not merely reports from a foreign country, but with reports 
from different sections of the United States, your Ck)mmittee has been impressed with the 
necessity of a glossary of terms used in tabulating statistics. There should be a careful 
collation of all terms and designations used here and abroad, tuid so minute a description 
given of the processes of ascertaining the data under the several heads, as to leav^ no 
doubt in the mind as to the exact meaning of each. Without this accurate information 
there can be no satisfactory comparative study of school systems. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

W. T. Harris. 
J AS. MacAlister. 

The above report was received, approved, and again referred to the 
Committee for further elaboration and report at the next meeting, one 
vear hence. 

Mr. W. E. Sheldon presented a verbal report of the Committee on 
Publication, appointed at the New York meeting in 1890. He stated that 
arrangements were made at the St. Paul meeting of the National Associa- 
tion by which the proceedings, addresses, etc., of this Department are 
hereafter to appear in the regular volume issued by the Association. 

Dr. Ni A. Calkins, of the Executive Committee of the National Edu- 
cational Association, to whom the matter of the immediate publication of 
the proceedings, papers, and discussions of the present meeting was 
referred, submitted the following report : 

The matter submitted to the Executive Committee of the National Educational As- 
sociation,* relating to the publication of the proceedings of the present meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, prior to the publication in the volume of the General 
Proceedings of the National Educational Association for 1891, has been considered by 
this Committee. While there does not appear to be any special provision of authority 
for final action in this matter, the Committee, believing that an early publication of 
the proceedings of this meeting is important, and should be provided for, therefore 
submit the following proposition : 

That the Executive Committee will provide for an early publication, in pamphlet 
form, of the proceedings of the Department of Superintendence, held in Philadelphia in 
February, 1891, provided that the members of this Department will pledge themselves 
to sustain such action and to advocate its approval by the Board of Directors of the 
National Educational Association at the meeting to be held at Toronto next July. 

For the Committee, 

N. A. CALKINS, Chairmcm Board of Trustees. 

The report was unanimously approved. 

The Committee on the Qualification of Teachers, appointed at the 

♦ The Executive Committee for the ensuing year shall consist of the President, the Secretary, the 
Treasurer, the First Vice-President, and the President of Board of Trastees, with fall power to act in 
all matters connected with the meeting for 1881. (Proceedings of St. Paul meeting, page 33.) 
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Washington meeting in 1889, and given fui-ther time at the New York 
meeting, submitted the following report : 

Your Committee, to whom was referred the question of the qualifications for 
teachers* licenses in cities, respectfully report : 

That it is the sense of the Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association that the following qualifications should be required of all local candi- 
dates for positions as teachers : 

1. In scholarship, the minimum requirement should be graduation from the local 
High School, or some institution of similar or higher rank, with such further examina- 
tion as conditions may warrant or require. 

2. In professional training, a course of at least one year in the principles and methods 
of education in a local training class or school, or in some similar institution officially 
recognized by the State Department of Public Instruction. 

3. In experience, at least one year's satisfactory trial on provisional certificate before 
a permanent certificate is granted. 

For candidates from without the city your Committee do not feel authorized, in the 
present unsettled and various standards of certification, to advise the employment of 
teachers below the rank of Principal, except upon examination by the City Superin- 
tendent. 

No person should be licensed to teach who is not possessed of sound scholarship, and 

either has had professional training, or proved his fitness for his work by practical 

experience. 

Wm. H. Maxwell. 

W. E. Sheldon. 

Report adopted. 

The Committee on the Nomination of Officers reported as follows : 

President — Henry Sabin, Des Moines, Iowa. 
First Vice-President — V. C. Curtis, New Haven, Conn. 
Second Vice-President — Oscar H. Cooper, Galveston, Tex. 
Secretary — L. W^ Day, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The report was received, and the persons named elected. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was selected as the place of the next meeting of the 
Department. 
The President declared a recess until 8 o'clock. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Department convened at 8 o'clock. President Draper in the chair. 

Chancellor George William Curtis, of the University of New York, 
delivered an address on Civil Service and the Public School. 

President Draper, speaking for the members, conveyed to Mr. Curtis 
their thanks for the excellent address. This assurance was further 
emphasized by a rising vote of the Department. 

General Thos. J. Morgan, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, was intro- 
duced bv the President. He spoke brieflv in relation to the education of 
the Indian and the management of Indian affairs. 

Adjourned, to meet at 10 o'clock on Thursday. 
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THIRD DAY.— MoRNiKG Session. 

Thubsday, February 26. 

The Department was called to order by the President at 10 o'clock. 

Superintendent Bouton presented his report of the discussion on Mr. 
MacAlister's and Mr. Aboru's papers. Report approved. 

President MacAlister, on behalf of the University of Pennsylvania, 
extended an invitation to the Department to visit the psychological 
laboratory of that institution. Invitation accepted. 

Commissioner Harris presented the following letter from the Swiss 
Legation, and urged the importance of definite action on the part of the 
Department. 

LEGATION DE SUISSE AUX ETATS-IJNIS. 

Washington. D. C, Febrv>ary 23, 1891. 

Sib : — The Board of Managers of the International Geography Congress, which is to 
convene in the city of Berne on the 10th of August next, has decided to organize for 
that occasion an exposition, of which the first section will comprise objects relating to 
the instruction of geography in schools, such as text-books and other appliances, 
methods, and prograftimes, the work of pupils, etc. 

The Exposition will be opened on the 1st of August, and continue until the 15th of 
that month, and is open alike to individuals of all nations as to authorities. 

Realizing the importance of securing as complete an exhibit as possible, the managers 
have requested the Department of Foreign Affairs of Switzerland, through its diplomatic 
and consular representatives abroad, to extend a cordial invitation to all parties likely 
to be interested in such an Exposition to participate in the display on that occasion. 

This legation, inclosing herewith a number of copies of the official invitation for 
distribution, would therefore solicit your honor, as chief of the National Bureau of 
Education of the United States, kindly to bring this subject to the attention of the 
Superintendents of Education at their meeting in Philadelphia, to-morrow, the 24th 
in St., and in behalf of this legation express the hope that, wherever practicable, their 
several schools will participate in said Exhibition. 

Thanking your honor for the interest you will be pleased to take in this matter, I have 
the honor to remain, Sir, with highest consideration, 

THE SWISS MINISTER. 

In his absence, (Signed) K. Kloss, Counsellor Swiss Legation, 

On motion of Mr. Harris, a committee of five was appointed to take 
charge of the whole matter in the most effective way. The committee 
consists of A. G. Lane, of Chicago, 111. ; C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse, N. Y. ; 
John Hancock, of Columhus, Ohio; John T. Prince, of l^ewtonville, 
Mass., and D. J. Waller, Jr., of Harrisburg, Pa. 

Commissioner Harris, referring to the report on the Henry Barnard 
fund at the St. Paul meeting in July last, urged the members of the 
Department to make vigorous efforts in their respective localities to secure 
the necessary suhscriptions at the earliest practicable time. 
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President MacAlister emphasized the suggestions and recommendations 
of Mr. Harris, and paid a high tribute to the life and work of Henry 
Barnard. 

Mr. Bardeen urged the importance of the movement, stating that with- 
out such fund it will be impossible to bring the valuable publications of 
Mr. Barnard into accessible shape. He stated, also, that the Commis- 
sioner of Education would publish a full index of the work, which would 
render it invaluable. 

Mr. Rickoff thought the raising of the fund was an act of simple justice 
which superintendents and teachers owed Mr. Barnard. 

The matter was further discussed by Superintendent Buehrle, of Lan- 
caster, Pa. ; Professor S. G. Williams, of Cornell University ; W. E. 
Sheldon, of Boston, Mass.; W. E. Anderson, of Milwaukee, Wis., and 
others. But no official action was taken by the Department. 

Supt. W. H. Maxwell was appointed to report the discussions on the 
morning paper. 

Supt. Oscar H. Cooper of Galveston, Tex., then read a paper on Uni- 
versities and Schools. 

The subject was further discussed by Pres. Harrison E. Webster, of 
Union College; Prof. S. G. Williams, of Cornell University; Pres. 
Nicholas MuiTay Butler, of the College for the Training of Teachers ; 
Supt. Eugene Bouton ; Geo. H. Martin and Pres. G. Stanley Hall, of 
Clark University. 

The Committee on Resolutions submitted the following report : 

The Department of Superintendence of the National Educational Association, at the 
mid-year meeting for 1891, have been received and entertained in the city of Philadel- 
phia with a cordiality and a warmth of hospitality almost, if not quite, unprecedented; 
and amidst the inspiring surroundings in this historic place and by the sympathetic 
assistance of the citizens, this meeting has been one of the most profitable in the history 
of the Department. 

For this result the thanks of the Department are due especially, and they are hereby 
tendered, to President James MacAlister for his thoughtful care in making all needful 
arrangements for the meeting, and for his constant contributions to its interests; to the 
Board of Education, the city authorities, and the heads of educational and other in- 
stitutions here — too numerous to name especially — for our entertainment, and for the 
open doors which we have been invited and urged to enter, and to the railroads and 
hotels which have granted us reduced rates. 

We also thank the President and oificers of the Department for a programme of un- 
usual interest^ carried out with a promptness and effectiveness worthy of an educational 
Napoleon; and we thank the several lecturers and speakers for a rare educational treat. 

As the result, in part, of our deliberations, we announce and place on record the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. In our free Republic the State is merely the expression of the people's will, and 
not an external governmental force; and taxes are levied on property for the support of 
schools, because universal education is indispensable to the perpetuity of the State. 
Education, therefore, including our acquaintance with our national language, becomes 
the rightful inheritance of every child. It is the right and the duty of the State not 
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only to provide for this education, but also to insist that no child shall be deprived of 
this priceless heritage. The proper exercise of this right does not restrict the freedom 
of parents in the education of their children, except in the narrow limits of this neces- 
sary purpose. 

2. Esthetic culture, the appreciation of the beautiful in nature, in literature, in the 
truths of science, in art, is an end towards which all good teaching aims; and this love 
of the beautiful, while it softens the asperities of life, and contributes largely to the sum 
total of human happiness, tends also to moral beauty and the development of noble 
character, if this love is awakened by teachers efficient and thoroughly equipped. 

3. To this end we urge the establishment of normal schools, colleges for the prepara- 
tion of teachers, chairs of pedagogy in universities, courses of lectures in the science of 
teaching, educational periodicals, and all other means for the preparation of teachers 
for their work ; and we desire that by these means the teachers of the land may, so far as 
possible, fit themselves for this noblest of all professions before entering it, and that we 
may none of us regard the preparation for this great duty fully accomplished, so long 
as little children come fresh from the hands of the Creator to be guided and developed, 
to a great extent, if not chiefly, under our care. 

4. We welcome the tendency to establish widely over our country free public libraries, 
in view of their nature as an educational force in school and among the people ; and 
especially we commend the wise foresight of those men of wealth who are administering 
their own estates by giving liberally while living to found or to endow such libraries, 
especially in their own towns, where they can witness and enjoy the results. And on 
behalf of our constituency, now truly national, we applaud also the munificence which 
is establishing so many schools and colleges that open a gate much broader than the 
needle's eye, not only for the rich man but for a long procession of the young, to the 
glories of the hereafter. 

5. We most emphatically commend to the country the exposition of the principles of 
civil service as applying to the teachers in the Public Schools, to which we have listened ; 
and we recommend the enactment of laws in the several States, requiring, from all 
candidates for thp office of teacher in these schools, certificates of qualification from the 
State authorities. Such a law would not appoint teachers: it would simply decide what 
candidates should not receive appointment. 

6. The revival of interest in education, the emulation of authors, and the rivalry of 
publishers, have within the past fifty years produced great improvements in school-books 
for both pupils and teachers. We are opposed to State publication of school-books, 
because such a custom would inevitably tend to destroy this healthy emulation ; and 
because whatever useful and indispensable functions properly belong to the State as 
a corporate, body, the preparation of books in a constantly growing science, and the 
writing of poetry, for example, are not among these functions. Experience has fully 
justified this belief. • 

7. Justice, as well as the best public service, requires the retirement and pensioning 
of teachers after a service of thirty years, and upon carefully devised conditions. We 
recommend the enactment of laws in the several States to permit and to regulate the 
retirement and pensioning of professional teachers. 

A. P. Marble, 
A. B. Blodgett, 
W. R. Gareett, 
Henry Sarin, 

Committee on Resolutions. 



The President declared a reeess until 3 p.m. 
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AFTEBKOON SESSION. 

President Draper called the Department to order at 3 o'clock. 

A paper was read by State Superintendent Henry Sabin, of Iowa, on 
What Present Means are Available, for the Preparation of Teachers for 
their Work ? 

Supt. W. E. Anderson was appointed to report the discussions on Mr. 
Sabin's paper. 

President Draper, in a few appropriate words, introduced the President- 
elect of the Department, Henry Sabin, of Iowa, who, after a brief address, 
assumed the duties of his office. 

Superintendent Sabin's paper was discussed by Superintendents Wm. 
H. Beach, of Madison, Wis., A. P. Marble, of Worcester, Mass.; J. M. 
Greenwood, of Kansas City, Mo.; Wm. N. Barringer, of Newark, Ni J. ; 
H. C. Missimer, of Erie, Pa. ; and A. S. Draper, of Albany, N. Y. 

On motion of President MacAlister, a rising vote of thanks was tendered 
the retiring president, Hon. A. S. Draper, for the prompt, efficient, and 
every way satisfactory manner in which for two years he had conducted 
the affairs of the Department, to which Mr. Draper made suitable response. 

There being no further business claiming attention, the Department 

adjourned, to meet next year in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

L. W. DAY, Secretary, 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 



RECENT LE0I8LA TION UP ON CO MP UL80R Y ED UCA TION 

IN ILLINOIS AND WISCONSIN, 



BY N. C. DOUGHERTY, CITY SUPBBINTENDENT, PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 



The attempts that have been made to secure the enactment of laws in 
these two States for the purpose of bringing all children into the schools, 
public or private, have excited an unusual degree of attention. Indeed, a 
stronger statement may be made. These attempts have created a degree 
of excitement seldom paralleled. It is fair to say that in both States vio- 
lent prejudices have been aroused. Measures which were devised for the 
best purposes, and which received the almost unanimous support of the 
Legislatures to which they were submitted, have been denounced as intend- 
ed to subvert the liberty of the citizen. An event so peculiar is certainly 
worthy of study. A careful examination of the case will bring to light 
some of the peculiarities of our American civilization. . It will illustrate 
some of the political methods which it is hoped the extension of education* 
may finally bring to an end. Such examination will also show, undoubt- 
edly, the necessity of unifying energy in our sy stein of education — an 
energy that will harmonize into one grand, intelligent, patriotic, and vir- 
tuous nation the millions of separate and discordant peoples with which 
the land is now filled. 

In Illinois the necessity for a compulsory education law has long been 
felt. In his biennial report for the years 1871-2, Dr. Newton Bateman, 
then Superintendent of Public Instruction, urged upon the Legislature the 
necessity of a law compelling the attendance of children upon school, where 
such compulsion was necessary to secure them a reasonable education. He 
treated the matter under the head of the Educational Bights of Children. 
The Superintendent assumed that where the child is not sent to school, 
the child himself is the chief loser — the principal thing to be thought 
, of is the securing of his rights. This is an eminently just view of the 
case. 

But the Legislature did not at once respond to Dr. Bateman^s recommen- 
dation. It was not until ten years after this recommendation was made 
that the subject was positively acted upon. In 1883 a law was passed for 
the purpose named, but it had been carefully drawn in such a way as to 
offend no one. The consequence was that almost no good was accom- 
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plished by it. There is no record of any ease in which it was enforced so as 
to secure the attendance of a single child upon school. To the educational 
men it became apparent that the law had no worth. It was a dead letter 
upon the statute-book. 

But in the year 1889 another law was passed of a very different charac- 
ter. It has the energy of an effective vitality. It provides that *• Every 
person having under his control a child between the ages of seven and four- 
teen years shall annually cause such child to attend for at least sixteen 
weeks, at least eight weeks of which attendance shall be consecutive, some 
public day-school in tlie city, town, or district in which he resides, which 
time shall commence with the beginning of the first term of the school year, 
or as soon thereafter as due notice shall be served upon the person having 
sucli control, of his duty under this act/^ Proper penalties are provided 
for eveiy neglect of such duty, consisting* of a fine of not less than one, 
nor more than twenty dollars, and the guilty party is to stand committed 
until such fine and costs of suit are paid. But the person so neglecting may 
show, to the satisfaction of the Board of Education or of directors, that the 
child has attended for a like period of time a private day-school, approved 
by the Board of Education or of directors, of the city, town, or district in 
which such child resides ; or that instruction has otherwise been given such 
child for a like period of time in the branches commonly taught in the pub- 
lic schools ; or that he has already acquired the branches of learning taught 
in the public schools ; or that his physical or mental condition, as declared 
*by a competent physician, is such as to make his attendance upon school 
inexpedient, and in that case such penalties shall not be incurred. No 
school shall be regarded as a school under this act unless there shall be 
taught therein, in the English language, reading, writing, arithmetic, his- 
tory of the United States, and geography. 

The law also provides for the appointment, by the Board of Education or 
of directors, of a truant officer or officers, whose duty it shall be to inquire 
concerning all supposed violations of the law, and to enter complaint 
against all persons who shall appear to be guilty of such violations. It is 
also the duty of the truant officer to arrest children of a school-going age 
who habitually haunt public places and have no lawful occupation, and 
also truant children who absent themselves from school without leave, 
and to place them in charge of the teacher having charge of the public 
school which such children are by law entitled to attend. 

In the Legislature the law was carefully considered and was entirely de- 
void of all partisan characteristics. Members of both the i)rominent politi- 
cal parties gave it their hearty support, in the belief that in thus doing they 
were rendering the State a noble service. Indeed, to all reasonable persons, 
the necessity for such a law was apparent. From the school statistics for 
the year 1888 it is reasonable to infer that there must have been, in the 
State of Illinois, 134,000 persons under sixteen years of age, and above 
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six, who were not attending school of any sort, public or private. The 
total number enrolled in the public schools, for that year was 751,349, and 
in the private schools of the State, 100,465. The number of non-attend- 
ants was too large a fraction of the total number for the safety of the State 
and for the good of the people. 

Certain general considerations undoubtedly had their effect upon the 
minds of the legislators. The fact that laws, compelling the attendance 
of children at school, have been enacted and are now in force among the 
most enlightened and freest nations of the earth ; the obvious fact that in 
a republic nothing is more dangerous than ignorance in the populace ; 
the demand of justice, that if a man is taxed without his own consent for 
the support of schools, for the avowed purpose of securing the universal 
intelligence of the people, he has a right to demand that the purpose of 
such taxation shall be carried out ; these, and other similar considerations, 
undoubtedly influenced the minds of the members of both Houses. The 
result was that when the final vote came to be taken the measure encoun- 
tered in the Senate not one opponent; and in the House, of 153 members, 
there were but six votes against it. 

The Bennett Law was prepared by Kobert Luscum, Assistant City 
Attorney of Milwaukee, at the request of a committee appointed by a 
German school society. I think Mr. Luscum was familiar with the action 
of the Schoolmasters* Club, in Illinois, and was guided in the preparation 
of his bill by the one introduced in the Legislature of that State. The 
bill was introduced in the Assembly of the Wisconsiu Legislature by 
Hon. Michael Bennett, an Irish Catholic, Chairman of the Committee on 
Education. It did not receive much consideration, except by the com- 
mittees on education, and there is no record that there was a vote against 
it in either branch. 

And what has been the result of the operation of these laws thus far ? 
I speak more especially for Illinois, as being better acquainted with the facts 
in that State. In the city of Chicago, during the year ending July, 1890, 
10,000 children, or thereabouts, were taken from the streets during the 
school months and placed in the schools. In other parts of the State 
similar results were attained. Briefly, it may be said that the number of 
children thus gathered into the schools of the towns and country districts of 
the State, outside of Chicago, is equal to those reported in that city. And 
it ought not to be forgotten that this large gain to the schools was accom- 
plished without friction, and with almost no employment of force. In 
Chicago, in Springfield, and in other cities, we learn that there have been 
no prosecutions. 

Another fact is worth reciting here. Of the 10,000 children placed in 

the schools in Chicago, 1,500 were placed in private or parochial schools. 

Similar results are known to have followed in other parts of the State, but 

the record of them has not been so accurately kept. This has been in 
2 
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exact accord with the spirit of the law. It was not intended to be hurtful 
to the private or parochial schools. Its object was to promote education, 
to secure to children their dearest and most valuable rights. 

But the subject may be regarded from another standpoint. Taking the 
statistics of the entire State, we have a gain in the enrolment in the 
public schools for the year ending June, 1890, over the preceding year, 
of 16,454. The private schools for the same time show a gain of 6,729 
over the previous year. For the year 1888 to 1889, the gain in the public 
school enrolment was 4,410 ; and in the private schools, for the same time, 
there was an absolute loss. And a record of attendance shows a still more 
marked improvement than that of enrolment. In the year ending June, 
1889,the number of days of attendance on the public schools by pupils in 
this State was 80,041,817. In the year closing in June, 1890, the total 
number of days of attendance reached 84,659,664, or a gain of more than 
4,600,000 of days of attendance during the last year over the preceding. 
The gain of 1889 over 1888 amounted to only 600,000 school days. The 
gain of 1890 over 1889 was, therefore, more than seven times as great as 
that of the preceding year, and only the compulsory education law can 
account for the difference. 

It ought not to be forgotten that all this good was accomplished in the 
face of constant and irritating opposition. No effort was spared by the 
enemies of the law to make it odious in the eyes of the people. Eminent 
lawyers were employed, wherever a prosecution was begun, to denounce 
the law and to defend the parties prosecuted. There seemed to be no 
sparing of expense in carrying on these operations. And yet, notwith- 
standing all this hostility, the magnificent results already named were 
achieved. 

We have enumerated some of the pleasant and encouraging results as 
viewed from one standpoint. But the enactment of the law, as already 
intimated, was followed by another class of consequences. A few of the 
managers of parochial schools were disturbed at the prospect of being 
required to teach English in their institutions. Soon after the passage of 
the law, certain Lutheran ministers connected with the Missouri Synod, 
so-called, began to criticise it, and they kept up their work assiduously. 
Certain politicians, being very desirons of gaining an ascendency in 
the State, saw in this their opportunity. They immediately began to en- 
courage the Lutheran malcontents to persist in their criticisms. Many 
Lutherans were disposed to take a reasonable view of the matter ; but the 
politicians, and the more unreasonable among their own nunaber, would 
not permit them to remain neutral. The agitation at first was carried on 
mostly under cover. The general public, for a time', knew very little of 
it. An eminent Democratic leader advised against making the repeal of 
the law a plank in the State platform, but urged the party to utilize the 
opposition to it, wherever they could, in different localities. In this way 
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a perfectly organized system was developed, and was put into vigorous 
operation. 

In the meantime, the Repiablican party was disinclined to take up the 
school issue, and its State platform on the subject was of the milk-and- 
water type. The campaign was under the management of a man whose 
contempt for schools and literary people is only exceeded by their con- 
tempt for him. This man regarded the office of State Superintendent 
as only a thing to trade upon. For the sake of securing votes for mem- 
bers of the Legislature, he gave it to be distinctly understood that he 
was willing to sacrifice the candidate for the State Superintendency. He 
directed the Republican orators not to refer to the compulsory education 
law in their speeches. But, as the months rolled on, the strength of the 
opposition to the law became more and more manifest, and some slight 
effort was made to support it. The president of this Department, Judge 
Draper, delivered at Peoria a convincing and inspiring address in support 
of th« law. The Schoolmasters' Club, and other educational associations, 
spoke out in ringing tones upon the subject, and for the last three weeks of 
the campaign there was something done in the political arena in behalf 
of the schools. But these efforts were represented as the mere makeshift 
of a party reduced to extremities, and thousands upon thousands of the 
good citizens of the State were made to believe that there was no danger 
to the free-school system or the compulsory education law. But the -op- 
ponents of the law kept up their movements vigorously. On the Sunday 
preceding the election violent addresses were made in all the German 
Lutheran churches, as well as in some of the German Catholic churches, 
and the preachers, with large numbers of their congregations, were detailed 
to act as ticket pedlers at the polls. In these pulpit harangues the simple- 
minded people were made to believe that the law menaced their personal 
liberty, that the effect of it would be to make their further residence in 
America intolerable. From the political platform also the most absurd 
appeals were made. Demagogues, who cared neither for God nor religion, 
declared that this measure would make it impossible for the people to 
worship according to their inherited faith. Every possible influence was 
brought to .bear to secure votes. Candidates for the Legislature were 
secretly pledged against the law. 

Soon after the publication of the law in Wisconsin, the German Lutheran 
Synod passed resolutions condemning it, and pledging the Lutheran Church 
to an uncompromised repeal of it. Soon after this action by the German 
Lutherans, there appeared the manifesto of the three German Catholic 
prelates of the State. Subsequent to this there was a meeting of the Ger- 
man Catholic societies, which not only passed resolutions demanding the 
repeal of the law, but denounced Governor Hoard as an enemy of the 
church schools and German customs. The next organized attack on the law 
came from a joint meeting of German Lutherans and German Catholics, 
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with a sprinkling of devout Democratic politicians. The results of the 
election indicate very clearly that both the German Lutheran and the 
German Catholic churches of the State worked and voted almost to a man 
in support of the Democratic ticket. 

The great political revolution which appears to have swept over the 
whole country also had its effect in the same direction in both these States. 
These causes operating together produced the result. Governor Hoard in 
Wisconsin and Dr. Edwards in Illinois were defeated. They were noble, 
conscientious men. They were men who had the courage of their con- 
victions. Each could have been elected by a large majority had he been 
willing to betray the right of the State or sacrifice the right of the child 
fco an education in the English language. Each preferred defeat to such 
a betrayal of interests committed to his care. They went down as sacri- 
fices to race prejudice, and their names will ever be linked together and 
honored wherever freedom has a votary or liberty a home. But this 
result ought not to be taken as the expression of the enlightened public 
sentiment of the State. Thousands of persons were deceived into the 
belief that their personal liberty was threatened by law — a suggestion 
for which there was not a shadow of foundation. If the law compelled 
the children to learn certain dogmas, to accept certain beliefs, whether 
in religion or politics or social science, it might be reasonably objected 
to as restricting the liberty of the individual. But the compulsion is not 
of this kind. The compulsory education law merely compels the recog- 
nition of the rights of children to an amount of intelligence that will 
enable them to make useful and successful citizens, to secure their own 
happiness and to do good in the world. The compulsion that dictates the 
belief of a man is a trammel upon his mental freedom ; but the compul- 
sion that prevents one human being from keeping another human being 
in ignorance really promotes an enlargement of individual liberty. If 
these laws could be executed in a right spirit, the amount of individual 
freedom in these States would be immensely enlarged by their agency. 

Thousands of well-meaning persons, as already stated, believed that 
there was really no danger, either to the school system or the compulsory 
law. The parties hostile to the law were intensely and furiously active. 
Most of its friends, tnisting to the inherent justice of their cause, put 
forth little effort. There are not wanting indications that if the same 
question could have been voted upon again as soon as the result of the 
4th of November became known, that result would have been emphatically 
reversed. 

One of the lamentable results of the opposition to the law is that for the 
time being its moral influence is diminished. Whatever legislation may 
be enacted, it will require strong and vigorous effort on the part of the 
friends of free schools to restore to these institutions their full measure of 
beneficent influence. 
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There is, however, inspiration in the thought that the public sentiment 
among educational men remains loyal to the great principle of the right of 
every child to an education. At the meeting of the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, held in December, 1890, the largest and most enthusiastic ever 
held in the State of Illinois, no sentiment uttered by any of the speakers 
elicited a tithe of the applause that followed every approving reference to 
the compulsory education law. Bishop Spaulding, in the course of his 
masterly address, expressed his approval of it, and the vast audience, fill- 
ing every square foot of the great Hall of Kepresentatives, broke forth into 
tumultuous and long-contiuued cheering. And, near the close of the 
meeting, the following out-spoken resolution was adopted with entire 
unanimity : 

Resolved, That the law concerning the education of children, known as the compulsory 
education law, which went into effect July 1, 1889, was a measure calculated to promote 
intelligence, humanity, and personal liberty ; that such a measure is necessary to pro- 
tect the free institutions of this country against the assaults of demagogues and dog- 
matists ; that its purpose was to increase the amount of intelligence and personal in- 
dependence among our people ; that the effects produced by its enactment and right 
enforcement have been in a high degree salutary ; that the rate of increase in attend- 
ance in our schools since its enactment, compared with former years, has been more 
than doubled ; that the abuses that have risen under it have been very light, compared 
with those arising under almost any other law, and that the law, therefore, ought not 
to be repealed or so amended as to lessen its efficiency. 

What the final action of the Legislature upon the subject will be, it is 
impossible at this writing to determine. Undoubtedly a strong effort will 
be made for a complete repeal, but it is safe to say that such a proposition 
will not prevail. The friends of the law in the Legislature are very resolute. 
It is hoped that they will be able to prevent any. serious impairment of the 
efficacy of the statute. 

The danger is that the politicians may be frightened into tempo- 
rizing by the fear of losing the ignorant vote, but Governor Fifer is 
himself a product of the public schools, and has fche courage of his 
convictions. 

We have been accustomed to claim for our beloved country a proud pre- 
eminence among the nations of the earth. Our resources, our geographical 
position, and, above all, our institutions, put us in the lead of all the 
peoples in the world in respect to the privileges that we enjoy. We have 
not the antiquity of some of the other nationalities, but we are old enough 
to have produced a Washington and a Lincoln. We are old enough to 
tave wrought out a system of government which is the admiration of all 
lovers of liberty in all lands. 

But the thought of what has gone into our national life gives us the 
Iwisis for our most exalted estimate of the value of our country to-day. 
For that in it which we cherish most stands for tears and toils and prayers 
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and sacrifices and deaths. The blood of our ancestors is in it. The blood 
of dear ones, into whose faces we have looked, whose hands we have clasped 
and with whom we have walked in loving fellowship, is a part of this glori- 
ous entity that we call our country. We put value on possessions accord- 
ing to their cost. Can we put too high a value on that which has come to 
us at the cost of so much unselfish suffering ? Tennyson, in one of his 
poems, has expressed a doubt as to whether elevated sentiments and he- 
roic living can be long maintained without the shock of war — whether 
in times of peace men do not become mercantile in their habits and 
selfish in their feelings, and leave the more manly virtues to stagnate 
and rot into decay. We have lived through one century of government, 
and the record made is a magnificent one. To the challenge sent out to 
us from our revolutionary sires and the framers of the Constitution, 
"Watchman, what of the night ?'^ we have answered back, "All is 
well.^^ 

But is it certain that this liberty of ours, for which men but a few years 
since carried muskets and died carrying them, for which th'ey forded streams 
and waded through swamps and climbed mountains, and met all the ex- 
posure of the picket lines, and stormed forts and faced the belching mouth 
of cannon, and made the last sacrifice that it is possible for even the most 
devoted to make for their country — is it certain that this liberty, which has 
cost so much, is to go on in a kind of inevitable perpetuation? that these 
free institutions are to remain free institution^ through their own inherent 
virtue ? that this cherished self-government is to need no looking after, 
in order to keep it moving along the lines on which our fathers projected 
it? Are not the conditions even now somewhat changed? Look at the 
large part played in the management of political affairs by the selfish and 
disreputable elements of society ! See how those ignorant of our country's 
language, of its history, of its true spirit, of its great purpose, were welded 
into one mass and thrown against the progress of American civilization, 
as was done in Illinois and Wisconsin in November ! Shall we not insist * 
that virtue, diligently promoted, that right laws, administered and legally 
obeyfed, that intelligence, universally diffused, are essential to the prosperity 
and perpetuity of our nation? For three-quarters of a century everybody 
could see just the point of peril to national unity and national life, and 
when the shock came it was not a surprise. With the existing condition 
which I have attempted to point out this mortiing, can we not see wherein 
the future strain is likely to become excessive ; and shall we not, as a wise 
people, strive to make strong that which within us is weak — to raise and 
illumine that which is dark? 

The principle on which the compulsory legislation of Wisconsin and 
Illinois is based — the right of a child to an elementary education in the 
language of the nation, and the duty of the State to secure him that right — 
is not dead. It lives in the Declaration of Independence, it lives in every 
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page of our country's history, and, having within it the germ of undying 
vigor, will continue to live — 

Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the judgment-book unfold. 



DISCUSSION. 



[Reported by Supt. J. M. Gbeenwood, ELansab Citt, Mo.] 

Mb. Hancock, of Ohio, said : When he reflected on the fact that his 
State had no State Normal Schools, nor any kind of supervision for her 
ungraded, schools, he felt abashed in the presence of educational repre- 
sentatives of States more happily situated. But in the matter of compul- 
sory education he believed the State was entitled to some credit. She 
has a compulsory law that compels ; and this law was passed in 1889 by 
the unanimous vote of both branches of the General Assembly, having, 
consequently, both the great political parties at its back. And better still, 
in its enforcement there has been no division of sentinaent on religious 
lines, all denominations, with rare individual exceptions, giving it a hearty 
support. 

The age for compulsory attendance, in the law as originally passed, was 
of youth between eight and fourteen years, including those between four- 
teen and sixteen who cannot read and write ; and the time for each year, 
sixteen weeks in the country schools and twenty weeks in the city and vil- 
lage schools. But at the meeting of the Legislature in 1890, an advance 
step was taken scarcely less important than the passage of the original law 
itself. This makes attendance compulsory on the part of all youth be- 
tween eight and sixteen years, not engaged in some regular employment, 
for the whole time the schools of th6 several districts may be in session* 
Under this provision youth must, after the original compulsory period has 
been completed, either continue in school or go to work. The moral re- 
sults of this new feature of the law will undoubtedly be great. 

All amendments to the law, as weak places have manifested themselves 
in its execution, have been made with the purpose of strengthening these 
weak places, and with the greatest unanimity among our law-makers. 

The act is not yet perfect, for it requires time to perfect a law of such 
large application ; but if public opinion continues to hold as now — and 
there are no indications of a change — we shall experience no great diffi- 
culty in securing the needed amendatory legislation. 

The law provides for the supply of the necessary clothing for the chil- 
dren of parents too poor to make the provision themselves. But the 
authority to do this is now vested in the trustees of townships, and their 
slowness to act— or neglect to act at all — Pleads to great embarrassment in 
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the execution of the law. It has, therefore, been concluded that it is best 
to have this authority transferred to the boards joi education, and this is 
likely to be done by the present Legislature. 

Ohio has before had compulsory laws, but they failed because no one 
was specially charged with their execution. The truant officer of the 
present law is its essential factor ; upon him are imposed grave duties, the 
discharge of which requires qualifications above those required of the 
ordinary policeman. He must be possessed of a fair intelligence ; his 
heart must be in his work ; he must have an abundance of tact, and must 
be humane, patient, and courageous. And it may be truthfully added 
that the school boards of our State, as a rule, have acted in the full light 
of their responsibilities, and have in most cases appointed men well fitted 
for their places. 

This law means, in Ohio, as we believe, that no boy or girl hereafter 
born within her borders shall ever be permitted to grow up without having 
received at least an elementary education, or without the advantages of a 
definite moral training, which, more than intellectual culture, will serve 
to save to good citizenship the waifs and outcasts of society. 

Mr. John MacDonald, of Topeka, Kansas : The question now before 
the American people is clearly defined, and we may as well meet it. Has 
the State the right to insist that the instruction given in its schools must 
be in the English language ? Bands of foreigners in Wisconsin and else- 
where are making the unpatriotic demand that the language in which 
instruction shall be given must be determined by the community for 
itself. This un-American demand must and will be resisted. We have 
thrown wide open the doors of the Republic, and have invited all who 
thirst for political freedom to accept citizenship ; but it is for the nation 
to lay down the conditions of citizenship, and the foreign-born citizen 
should accept these conditions in good faith. Politicians may be deluded 
by temporary victories, but educational philosophers can afford to wait for 
the right to prevail, for the people will surely on this question be again 
clothed and in their right mind. 

In Kansas we have had for many years a general compulsory law, but 
when large numbers of Mennonites settled in our State some years ago, 
and. began to use their native language exclusively in schools organized 
under the laws of the State, the Legislature passed a law requiring that 
all the instruction given in the public schools should be in the English 
language. That part of our compulsory law is well enforced, and has led 
to no discontent or mutiny, but has been accepted as a reasonable 
requirement. 

You have doubtless observed that in European countries the tendency 
is to disintegration ; in our own country, to centralization. In educational 
matters I believe in centralization to this extent, that the federal govern- 
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ment should have something to say as to what is taught or not taught in 
the schools of the land. The State is greater than the individual, and the 
nation rs greater than the State. 

State Superintendent Wells, of Madison, Wisconsin, addressed the chair 
for the purpose of raising the issue, namely, whether it be not a legitimate 
question to discuss the educational results accomplished under the com- 
pulsory and the non-compulsory systems. 

He challenged the arguments used to prove the inefficiency of the school 
system of Wisconsin, claiming that the situation had been exaggerated 
to prove the necessity of drastic measures. He said that the apparent 
discrepancy between the total school population and the annual enrolment 
was accounted for by the extreme limits of enumeration, the legal school 
age including all persons between the ages of four and twenty. The ma- 
jority of pupils leave school at fourteen or fifteen, while the average age 
of all high-school graduates was probably under seventeen. If these did 
not thereafter enter school, they were counted until they were twenty-one 
among those not reached by the schools. More than one-half of those 
under the age of six were not enrolled. The records show that seven - 
eighths of those between seven and fourteen attend school a portion of the 
year. Again, the number reported attending private and parochial schools 
is known to be less than one-fourth of the actual attendance. Considering 
these facts it was evident that the schools were reasonably efficient. 

He affirmed that the effect of the Bennett law upon attendance had been 
greatly overstated. The reported increase was not so much due to a larger 
attendance as to greater care and thoroughness in securing the returns. 
One county, widely quoted as having increased its attendance 1,099 under 
the influence of the Bennett law, had instead an actual decrease in the 
enrolment of 123, and more than 23,000 days^ attendance, as shown by 
the superintendent's report on file in the Department. 

At this point the speaker was interrupted by a sharp cross-fire of ques- 
tions relating to the effect of the Bennett law as an issue in the late po- 
litical campaign. While admitting that it was a large factor, he claimed 
that it was only one of several which contributed powerfully to the result. 
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BY GEOEQE H. MABTIIS^, AGENT MASSACHUSETTS BOAUD OF EDUCATION. 



Compulsory education began under more favorable conditions and has had 
a more continuous, natural, and successful development in Massachusetts 
than in any other State of the Union, or in any other country in the world. 
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The conditions were the following : 

A homogeneous and well-to-do people, coming in considerable numbers 
and settling somewhat close together ; 

This people, by a pious indirection, self-governing from the beginning, 
subject to no proprietor, patroon, foreign corporation, or royal governor, 
scarcely subject even to a king ; 

A central representative government having original and supreme juris- 
diction, by which local autonomy was rigidly circumscribed ; 

A considerable body of university educated men, clergymen, and 
others ; 

A suffrage restriction of such a character as to give to this body con- 
trolling influence. Had there been a property qualification for suffrage 
instead of an ecclesiastical one, the free school system would have been as 
long in coming in Massachusetts as it was in the other colonies ; 

Civil units for all local purposes instead of ecclesiastical ones, towns 
and not parishes ; 

A form of church polity democratic, corresponding to the civil polity. 

Under these conditions the foundations of an educational system were 
laid in the world-renowned law of 1042, which decreed that all the children 
should be brought up to learning and labor, that they should be taught to 
read and understand the principles of religion and the capital laws of the 
country. 

If there was at that time any such law in existence anywhere I have 
found no evidence of it. Other nations, drawing their inspiration from 
the same source, the letters and sermons of Luther, had aimed, at most, 
only at universal opportunity for education. This law aimed at universal 
education, and it made specific provision for its own execution. And it 
was executed. The quaintly curious records of the towns tell of the 
appointment of special officers to go from house to house and see that the 
children were put to learning and labor, or they prescribed days when all 
the children and apprentices should appear at the minister's to be measured 
as to their attainments. 

The more we study this law the more it impresses us. The position 
those early legislators took was broad, logical, tenable, wise, whether we 
view it as churchmen or statesmen. The men who made the law were 
both. It dealt directly with parents. It prescribed no means nor methods, 
and so neither restricted parental rights nor interfered with parental 
choices. It put no new obligation on the parent, but, for social and po- 
litical ends, sought to enforce a preexisting and natural obligation. 

Thus it appealed to the judgment and the conscience of all thinking 
and right-minded men ; and most of the early settlers were such men. So 
the law went out to do its work among a people largely in sympathy with 
it, and nnder controlling influences in church and state wholly in sym- 
pathy with it. 
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The principle became a part of the tissue and fibre of Massachnsetts 
thought. Because of this, and because it was so reasonable, men of various 
faiths and various nationalities, who subsequently came into the State, im- 
bibed the doctrine as with the atmosphere, and to-day the more heterogene- 
ous people of Massachusetts are as firm supporters of the doctrine of com- 
pulsory education as were the more homogeneous people of two hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

All subsequent school legislation . finds in this its sanction, and holds 
the relation to it of means to end. Here is the secret of the popularity 
and strength of all later compulsory enactments. 

Having made the obligation general, the next step was to furnish the 
parents with suitable means to meet it. Hence the compulsory school law 
of 1647, which required towns of fifty families to support a reading and 
writing school, and towns of a hundred families to support a fitting school 
for college. The manner of supporting the school was left for each town 
to determine for itself. 

This law was unique in that it was made by the people for the people. 
The schools established under it were public schools. They were set up 
by vote of the toAvn. The town chose the master, and fixed his salary, in 
open town-meeting, or by its selectmen, under definite instructions. The 
town supported the school wholly or in part, sometimes by granting fixed 
revenues from leased lands or invested funds, sometimes by direct tax, 
often by both. In many towns, at first, those parents who could afford 
to pay tuition fees were expected to do so ; but to the children of the poor, 
and, in many towns, to every child, the school-house door opened as freely 
as it does to-day. This was no less true of the Latin school than of the 
English. 

Mr. Motley, and some recent writers on American history, have thrown 
out the suggestion, or directly asserted, that the Massachusetts people 
learned their school lesson from Holland. There is no ground for the 
assumption. There is not the faintest trace of Dutch influence in the 
early school history of Massachusetts. The Plymouth colonists, who had 
live.d in Holland, made no public provision for schools for fifty years after 
their settlement. Nor could the Dutch settlers of Manhattan give much 
instruction to them, for in 1659 the burghers of New Amsterdam, in a 
petition to their lords and masters, the Dutch West India Company, ask 
for a man who can teach the children Latin, *^for which," they say, 
plaintively, "there are no means nearer than Boston." 

Private bequests and public grants, as well as town votes, express the 
sentiment, and often repeat the phraseology of English instruments found- 
ing or aiding English schools. These early schools were " a well of Eng- 
lish undefyled." 

An analysis of these two earliest laws discloses the following principles, 
which are the foundation of all subsequent legislation and history : 
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1. The universal education of youth is essential to the well-being of the 
State. 

2. The obligation to furnish this education rests primarily on the parent. 

3. The State has a right to enforce this obligation. 

4. The State may ^x a standard, which shall determine the kind and 
the minimum amount of education needed. 

5. Public money, raised by general tax, may be used to provide such 
education as the State requires. The tax may be general, though the 
attendance is not. 

6. Education higher than the- rudiments may be supplied by the State. 
Whatever we may think of the principles, there they were. 

The compulsory school law of 1647 has undergone various modifications, 
some broadening its scope, some narrowing it. It remained on the statute 
book unchanged for a hundred and forty-two years. Then the standarrd 
was lowered. Instead of a school all the year round, in small towns a six- 
months school was allowed, or several schools, aggregating six months. In- 
stead of one hundred families, two hundred was made the minimum num- 
ber for supporting the Latin school. The change of a single word released 
one hundred and twenty towns from the obligation, which had been on 
them for nearly a hundred and fifty years, to keep open a free path to the 
university. In later years the limit has been still further raised. But 
this is a significant fact, that, with the exception of a few years, there has 
never been a time in the history of Massachusetts when a classical educa- 
tion has not been free in towns having 2,500 inhabitants. 

Whereas the early laws applied only to towns having fifty or more fam- 
ilies, in 1839 all towns were placed under the same obligations. In 1859 
all common schools were required to be kept six months, the high schools 
already being required to keep ten months. Six months is now the legal 
minimum, but all the schools in the State were kept last year an average 
length of nearly nine months. 

By existing laws towns having 10,000 inhabitants must maintain free 
evening schools, and any city having 5,000 inhabitants must maintain a 
free evening high-school, if fifty persons of suitable age and requirements 
ask for it. In these evening schools there were last year under instruction 
about 25,000 persons. 

Compulsory legislation dealt next with the qualifications of teachers, 
requiring certificates of moral and intellectual fitness. Every schoolmaster 
even of an elementary school must be a graduate of some college or uni- 
versity, or, in lieu of this, must produce a certificate of qualifications from 
a learned minister well skilled in the Greek and Latin languages. These 
requirements have been modified from time to time, weakening on the 
intellectual side, while maintaining the moral standard at its highest 
elevation. 

The third step in the development of the system was in the direction of 
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supervision. In 1789 the selectmen and ministers, or a special committee, 
were directed to visit the schools at least once in six months, to inquire 
into their regulation and discipline, and the proficiency of the scholars. 
We observe that the two important functions of supervision, inspection, 
and examination were distinguished thus early. 

The hint contained in the phrase, ** or other persons especially chosen 
for the purpose,'' was quickly acted on, and in all the larger towns and in 
many of the smaller ones the school committee became a separate and 
permanent body. This law made regular inspection by public officers ob- 
ligatory ; the choice of officers was optional. Later, in 1826, this option 
was withdrawn and the specialization of functions was required. The 
town school committee, with almost absolute control of school affairs, was 
made a distinct feature of the compulsory system. At the same time the 
amount of supervision was increased by requiring monthly instead of semi- 
annual visits. 

Compulsory taxation for the support of the schools required by law* to be 
kept was the next step. This appears first upon the statute book in 1827. 
For one hundred and eighty years it had been optional with the towns to 
charge tuition fees, but the option had not been exercised for generations. 
In my researches among the local records in the State I have found no 
mention of fees later than 1767, and that only in a single town. Few 
towns required them later than 1700, and many had never required them. 
Legislation here, as everywhere else in Massachusetts school history, only 
crystallized into statutes practices which had become well-nigh universal. 
There were schools almost everywhere before the law made them compul- 
sory. School districts and female teachers were common a hundred years 
before the laws recognized their existence. School committees had been 
chosen long before the State required supervision, and now the obliga- 
tion to support the public schools by general tax only embodies a public 
sentiment which had long been universal. 

A variety of conditions peculiar to New England tended to make the 
schools sooner or later wholly free. Common lands available as sources of 
town income were gradually sold. Population increased more rapidly than 
the income from testamentary property, so that the needs of the schools 
more and more outran their fixed revenues. Private benevolence lacked 
incentive when law made schools compulsory, and a town rate could be 
depended on to provide the means for their support. Tuition fees from 
the rich and free tuition for the poor made class distinction too prominent 
for a new society where in church and state all were equal. Support by 
town tax was simpler, easier and more uniform than by any other method. 
All these causes peculiar to New England colonial conditions tended to 
change the English schools of the earliest period to the American schools 
Mwe know them to-day. The change came more rapidly in some places 
than in others. Each community worked out its own problem in its own 
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WB>j, until all at last reached the same result under the law which made 
support by town rate permissible but not compulsory. 

The crowning feature in the legislation, by whiqh the schools were 
made free to all, is the law of 1884, which required towns to provide at 
public expense all text-books and supplies needed in the schools. Along 
this line, too, the process of evolution is interesting. At first the town 
paid only for the salary of the teacher, wholly or in part. The master 
furnished the school-house, and the children brought the firewood and 
the books. The towns early relieved the teacher by building public school- 
houses, and before many years they relieved the parents by supplying the 
fuel. Free text-books are as legitimate objects of public expenditure 
as firewood, free school-houses, or free teachers. No line can be drawn 
between them which is not an arbitrary one. Massachusetts has drawn 
all the lines, one at a time, and has rubbed them all out. To one familiar 
with history, the modern outcries against free text-books seem like echoes 
from the acriuionious debates in Massachusetts town meetings, as one by 
one the burdens of school support have been shifted from the parent to 
the public. 

All the State now asks of the parent is that he furnish the children. 
Nor is she strenuous as to quality. She provides at public expense for 
the education of the deaf, the dumb, and the blind. She does not even 
insist upon brains, for in the ample compass of her beneficence she waits 
upon the slow-dawning intelligence of the idiotic and the feeble-minded. 
For these defective classes she provides free transportation to day-schools, 
and free board if the schools are far from home. This is not done as a 
charity, but for rich and poor alike, under the general provision for public 
schools, that the school opportunities shall be ample for all the children. 

The compulsory system assumed its modern form first in 1852, by the 
requirement that all children between the ages of eight and fourteen years 
should attend some public school at least twelve weeks in each year. It 
is important to notice that, in Massachusetts, this was not so much a new 
law as a rehabilitation of the ancient statute. It involved no new principle. 
It only provided a new method of enforcing the traditional principle, that 
every child should be educated. The selectmen could no longer keep a 
vigilant eye upon their neighbors to see that they brought up their children 
to learning and labor. The public school registers, in connection with an 
annual school census, might take the place of this personal oversight and 
inspection. Non-attendance at the public schools was made prima facie 
evidence of parental neglect. But the parent was as free as ever to ex- 
ercise his preference in the choice of means of educating ; only the burden 
of proof was on him to show that he was doing his duty by his child. If 
the child was otherwise provided with the means of education, the new 
law exempted the parent from its penalty. This left the way clear for 
home instruction aiid the private schools. 
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That the new law was evolutionary rather than revolutionary in its 
character is evidenced by the fact that its enactment did not produce a 
ripple on the current of public thought. It did not even originate as a 
government measure ; that is, it did not emanate from the Board of 
Education. Horace Mann, in one of his later reports, five years before, 
had eloquently pleaded for such a new departure, but the initiative was 
taken by a member of the House of Representatives from one of the small- 
est of the rural towns — towns where the evils of nojo^-attendance were 
then most conspicaous. 

This law was weak at several points. Its enforcement was in the hands 
of local boards, and the town treasurers were made prosecuting officers — 
good men, but not especially interested in schools, and not likely to 
entangle themselves voluntarily in the meshes of the law. There were 
several underground passages by which parents might retreat. Physical 
disability of the child or the poverty of the parent might exempt from 
the penalty. And "otherwise furnished with the means of education '' 
has proved so wide an avenue that a local judge drove not only the pro- 
verbial "coach and four*' through the law, but a whole non-English- 
teaching parochial school. 

Subsequent legislation has broadened and strengthened the law. In 
1873, when other States were passing their first compulsory laws, Massa- 
chusetts, as if to maintain her ancient lead, extended her required school 
time from twelve weeks to twenty weeks, and last year it was extended to 
thirty weeks where the schools keep so long ; and an order is now in the 
Legislature to riBquire school attendance as long as the public schools are 
in session. 

Poverty is no longer a valid excuse for not complying with the law. 
The public school standard is made the universal standard. Children 
may attend private schools, but they must attend at least thirty weeks in 
the year, and the private school must be approved by the school committee. 
It may be so approved by the school cpmmittee only when the committee 
is satisfied that the instruction is in all the branches required to be taught 
in the public schools — is in English in all these branches, and is equal in 
thoroughness and efficiency to the instruction in the public schools of the 
locality, and that the pupils make equal progress with the public school 
pupils. Tho loose phrase, " otherwise provided with the means of educa- 
tion,** has been changed to "otherwise instructed in the branches required 
to be taught in the public schools for a like period of time." 

These laws are supplemented by the truancy legislation of the State, 
and by the acts concerning the employment of children. Every town is 
required to make suitable provision for the confinement and instruction of 
truants. Every local school board is required to appoint truant officers, 
who are made prosecuting officers; and the county commissioners, on 
petition of three towns, are required to provide county truant schools. 
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The whole truancy legislation has been strengthened by the recent action 
of the Supreme Court, issuing against a recalcitrant board of county com- 
missioners a writ of peremptory mandamus commanding them to proceed 
at once to provide a truant school. 

The employment of children under fourteen is practically forbidden, 
and minors who cannot read and write in the English language may not 
be employed if tbey have lived for a year where public evening schools 
are maintained, and are not regular attendants at such schools. 

It is evident that the legislation is ample to secure to every child in the 
State a good English education, including not only reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but grammar, geography. United States history, temperance, 
physiology, and industrial drawing. The enforcement of this legislation 
is in the hands of local school boards, and is eflScient where they do their 
duty — most efficient where there are superintendents. 

Reviewing the evolutionary process from the beginning, we note that 
there have been six steps — compulsory education, compulsory schools, 
compulsory certification of teachers, compulsory supervision, compul- 
sory taxation, compulsory attendance ; and it seems that Massachusetts 
took each of these steps in advance of the other States — a little in 
advance of her sister States in New England, far in advance of all the 
others. 

It is evident that at no point in the later history of Massachusetts 
school legislation has any new principle been introduced or any violent 
strain put upon the old ones. The multiplied statutes of to-day are only 
the expansion of the laws of 1642 and 1647, made necessary by the soci^ 
development of the State.' 

Public sentiment is a unit in favor of universal education, and of the 
amplest legislation to secure it. The action of Boston in 1817 expressed 
a feeling which has always been dominant, and never more so than to-day. 
When the good people of that town discovered that more than two hundred 
children under seven years of age did not go to school, there being no 
public provision for them, they gathered in Faneuil Hall and rocked that 
old Cradle of Liberty as it had been rocked in revolutionary days ; and, in 
spite of the opposition of a few social magnates, voted to establish twenty 
public primary schools, which in eight years increased to fifty. 

When, in 1820, it was found that through the disintegrating influence 
of the district system the common schools were languishing, there was a 
revival of education which has gone on with accelerating force until the 
present time. 

The strength of this public sentiment is shown in the attitude of the 
courts, and in the amount of money raised for public schools. In the 
colonial days the magistrates and the grand juries were unrelenting in 
their pressure upon neglectful parents and slow-moving towns. And, 
throughout the history, the decisions of the higher courts have been in- 
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variably in favor of the most liberal interpretation of the laws on the side 
of the public schools. 

On the money side the people of the State last year spent on their 
public schools eight and a quarter millions of dollars, — 122.38 for each 
child between five and fifteen. 

The question which comes to us most frequently is : What has the 
Massachusetts system of compulsory education accomplished ? Such a 
question cannot be fully answered. The forces at work in modem society 
are too many and too subtle for minute and exact analysis. The object 
which the founders of the system had in view was to make intelligent and 
upright citizens of the civil community, and loyal subjects of the king- 
dom of God. How far the past and present character of the Massa- 
chusetts people has justified the efforts of the fathers, I will not attempt 
to say. 

But there are some specific facts which may justly be attributed to the 
system. By the last report of the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, the school attendance at public schools alone throughout the State 
averaged 161 days for every child between the ages of six and fourteen, — ^in 
this leading all the States. Illiteracy, so far as the persons born of native 
parents are concerned, has been practically wiped out, only one in 714 of 
such persons being unable to read and write. And the same census found 
in the State but seventy-three children of Massachusetts-bom parents at 
work and illiterate. So much the system has accomplished. 

The character of the teaching force of the State may also legitimately 
be attributed to the system. Three elements determine the professional 
character and standing of the teachers, their training, their pay and other 
revenues. Forty per cent, of the teachers have attended Stat.e normal 
schools. The salaries of the teachers in city and country, men and women, 
average sixty dollars a month. Resulting partly from these two facts, 
and partly from the wise legislation fixing the relation of teachers and 
school officers, the tenure of office is so permanent that of the whole body 
of teachers only fifteen per cent, is annually changed. In these particu- 
lars Massachusetts seems to be in the van. 

The reading habits of the people are a direct result of the system of 
education. Sixty years ago, in a little town having less than 900 inhabi- 
tants, there were nearly 6,000 books in public and private libraries. Forty- 
seven different magazines and newspapers were regularly taken, for which 
four hundred dollars were annually paid. To-day the State, according 
to good authority, has more than half of all the free public libraries in 
the Union. They are open to ninety-four per cent, of her population, 
and their patronage is as widespread as their constituency. 

After all this has been said, there is another word. The success of Massa- 
chusetts in educating her people has not been achieved chiefly by compul- 
sion. The motto of the friends of progress has always been, — "Light 
8 
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before Law/^ so that the practice of the people has far outrun the legal 
requirements. Compulsory education laws can only emanate from people 
already educated. The laws only serve to bring up a lagging rear. 

The progress which the State is making now is not in the line of com- 
pulsion. In the quality of school buildings, in the consolidation and 
organization of country schools, in course of study, in methods of instruc- 
tion in all grades, in supply of illustrative material, in closeness, intelli- 
gence and efficiency of supervision, in evening schools, in high-school 
attendance, in industrial drawing, in the diffusion of pedagogical knowl- 
edge and the development of a professional spirit among teachers, in 
proper acceptance of progressive measures, in close and cordial relation 
between local and State officials, more advance has been made in the last 
ten years than in any previous ten. The motive to all this advance is not 
law, — it is the good-will of the people. 

Not forgetting the past, the State looks toward the future with unfal- 
tering purpose and unflagging effort. Nor is she isolated in her thought 
or feeling. If she has been so in the past it has been the inevitable isolation 
of the pioneer, and not the selfish isolation of the recluse. She watches 
with intense interest every struggle of the friends of progress, and keenly 
regrets every set-back. Her sympathies are national. She believes that 
if one member suffer all the members suffer with it. And toward her 
sister States she bears herself always in the spirit of Chaucer*s clerk of 
Oxenford, *^And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.^* 
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fREPORTED BY SUPERINTENDENT GREENWOOD, KANSAS CiTT, Mo.] 

Mr. Edwin P. Seaver, Boston, Mass.: Mr. President, when I told you 
I would discuss the topic of this paper, I promised to give you a few care- 
fully ascertained facts going to show how well or how ill the compulsory 
school attendance laws are enforced in that part of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts known as Boston. Such a statement of facts may have 
a use in disclosing some of the difficulties in the way of procuring ah ab- 
solutely complete obedience to the law, and in indicating the amount and 
kind of effort necessary to bring about such obedience. 

The facts I have to state are the results of thorough and repeated 
investigation, begun in the year 1885, and repeated every year, save one, 
since that date. In each individual case of reported absence from school, 
inquiry has been, made to learn the reasons for non-attendance. To the 
clear cases of disobedience to the law have been added all doubtful cases. 
The uniform presumption has been in favor of disobedience ; and unless 
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this presumption could be overcome by positive evidence, the case has 
been counted as one of disobedience. No excuses save those recog- 
nized by the statute itself have been allowed, — not even that of extreme 
poverty. 

The general result, stated in round numbers, and as averaging the par- 
ticular results of several years, is this, that of 50,000 children in Boston, 
to whom the compulsory laws apply, the number found inexcusably absent 
from school during any one year is between 500 or 600, or a trifle over one 
per cent. Also, it is true that more than half of this unexcused absence occurs 
among children already fourteen years old; that is, among children just 
approaching the time of exemption from the compulsory law. Again, 
more than one-half of the remaining unexcused absences occurs among 
children already thirteen years old. Thus it appears that school attendance 
is well-nigh perfect among the younger children ; that is, among those from 
eight to twelve years of age, both ages iDclu^ed. 

During these five years of school life, the children are practically all in 
school if not physically disabled, — scarcely over one hundred absentees in a 
population of over 400,000. It may be added, too, and it is very important 
to remember, that the 500 or 600 children reported absent this year are not 
the same children who were so reported last year, nor again are they the 
same ones that will be reported next year. A comparison of the list of 
names in the successive years settles this point.. Scarcely one name in a 
hundred appears on the list for two successive years. Children of school 
age growing up in ignorance are very rarely found in Boston ; for their 
absence from school almost never continues over a year at a time. 

It is further true, and noteworthy, that by far the larger part of the 
ascertained illegal non-attendance is found among the foreign and un- 
Americanized population. This element in our society is not reached by 
that strong public sentiment which characterizes the purely American and 
the thoroughly Americanized populations. 

That you may place full confidence in the statements thus far made, let 
me go into details somewhat minutely to describe my method of inves- 
tigation. Every year, in the month of May, a school-census is taken. 
This is a thorough house-to-house canvass of the whole city by persons of 
skill in such work. The names, ages, and residences of all children be- 
tween five and fifteen years of age are written down by the census-takers in 
books. Against each name is recorded the fact of attendance at a public 
. school, or of attendance at a private or parochial school, or of non-attend- 
ance at any school, as the case may be, during the year from May 1st to 
May 1st. Also are recorded »iny reasons that may be learned for non-attend- 
ance at school. Thus, in the year 1886, I learned from these books that 
there were in Boston 70,090 children from five to fifteen years of age. 
Note, if you please, that the lower age limit is taken inclusively, the upper 
exclusively. Of these children 54,626 attended public schools; 7,912 
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attended private or parochial schools ; and 7,752 did not attend any school 
that year. This last number has been a somewhat troublesome item in my 
reports. Shallow writers, aiming at sensation, have quoted the figures as 
bearing oflBcial evidence that some seven or eight thousand children in 
Boston were growing up in ignorance. Follow me, if you will, in a close 
analysis of the facts, and you shall see the seven or eight thousand dwindle 
to a very much less alarming size. In the first place, let vtrn set aside all 
the children five and six years of age. We may or may not think these 
children ought to b6 in school ; their parents certainly consider them too 
young; but we may for present purposes set them aside, for their absence 
from school involves no disobedience to the law. Most of them will be in 
school by the time they are seven years old. Of these five- and six-year- 
olds thus set aside there are 5,625. 

Next may be set aside the seven-year-olds, whose cases, though carefully 
investigated by me for other purposes, have no bearing on our present 
inquiry. Their absence from school involves no disobedience to the law. 
There are only 443 of these cases, showing that nearly all the seven-year- 
olds are in school any way. These two deductions, aggregating oyer six 
thousand, having been made, there remain to be investigated 1,684 cases of 
children whose absence from school, if inexcusabley under the terms of the 
law, was illegal. 

The next step is to learn the reasons in each individual case for the 
reported non-attendance; sometimes, indeed, it is to inquire whether the 
report itself be not a mistake. The census-books contain remarks from 
which much may be learned. But I have it in my power to verify or cor- 
rect these remarks by a wholly independent inquiry. The truant officers, 
of whom Boston employs a force of sixteen, offer me all needed help for 
this purpose. The names, ages, and residences of all the children 1 wish 
to inquire about are copied out of the census-books and given to the truant 
officers, toward the end of the month following the one in which the census 
was taken, with my request that they ascertain by personal inquiry and 
report on the cards in writing the reasons, if any, for non-attendance. 
The report of the truant officer thus made, being compared with the 
remarks recorded in the census-books, which, by the bye, the truant officer 
does not see, enables me to decide with the confidence imparted by testi- 
mony from independent sources whether or not the reported absence from 
school was excusable under the law. 

This thorough double investigation is applied to the children eight to. 
thirteen years old, both ages inclusive ; the cases of the fourteen-year-olds 
being treated separately, as-shall be described presently. Take note here 
of the very significant fact that of the 1,684 cases now to be investigated, — 
and which contain all the disobedience to the law that we are going to 
find, — more than one-half are cases of children already fourteen years of 
age. 
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Thus: 

Children reported non^ttendant: 

Aged eight to thirteen 775 

Aged fourteen 909 

Total 1,684 

We will begin with the 775 non-attendants from eight to thirteen years 
old. The concurrent testimony of census-taker and truant oflBcer shows 
that 260 of these are invalids, physically unfit to be in school all the year, 
and in many sad cases unlikely ever to be in school again. There were 
also thirty-eight children under care and instruction at home by private 
tutors or governesses ; sixty-six had lately moved into the city, and had 
not attended school in the towns they came from, many of them being 
foreigners ; and forty-four were only transiently residents within the city. 
So far no disobedience to the law. But the same concurrent testimony 
proves 117 children were **at work" or ** helping at home/Mn non- 
compliance with the law. Some of these cases were well known, but had 
been winked at for good reasons, to be stated further on. 

We have left now a class of cases in which the testimony is either con- 
flicting or imperfect, or both. In the cases where the testimony is con- 
flicting there must appear clear reason for rejecting one part or the other, 
otherwise the conclusion is counted as doubtful and construed unfavorably. 
Where the point at issue is the fact of attendance the school records settle 
the question ; where the dispute is about the age, there are church or 
municipal records that can be appealed to. Among these debatable cases 
I find eighty-seven in which I cannot adopt a positively favorable con- 
clusion ; in the rest the presumption of disobedience is clearly overcome. 
Adding these eighty-seven doubtful cases to the 117 certain cases, we have 
204 as the whole number of cases of disobedience discovered among the 
775 cases with which we began. 

Now as to the 909 cases of fourteen-year-olds. The information con- 
tained in the census-books is clear enough in most cases. The assistance 
of truant oflBcers is not needed and is not used. The presumption of 
disobedience is stronger in these cases, inasmuch as the desire both of the 
parents and of the children to reap the rewards of child-lfebor grows much 
stronger as the age of legal exemption from school attendance approaches. 
But, on the other hand, there are two considerations to explain why the 
amount of disobedience among the fourteen-year-olds is not very large 
after all. In the first place, children may be, and often are, exempt from 
further school attendance as early as the age o^f thirteen and a half years ; 
for the statute is fulfilled the moment the child has attended school twenty 
weeks* since reaching his thirteenth birthday. It is quite within the 

* By a recent change in the law thirty weeks is now required instead of twenty, as at the time of the 
inveiFtigEtion. 
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limits of possibility, therefore, that fully a half of the children reported 
fourteen years old and " out of school '* should be already exempt from 
the law. In the second place, there is a strong motive growing out of 
the law relating to the employment of children which operates to in- 
duce children to put in the last twenty weeks^ attendance required of 
them by the law, as soon as they possibly can after reaching their thir- 
teenth birthday. By so doing they get an unlimited employment certi- 
ficate ; but by postponing their last period of attendance they can receiye 
only a limited certificate, one obliging them to return to school again be- 
fore they shall be old enough to be exempt from the law altogether. With- 
out taking you through all the details, I may say that the results of inves- 
tigation for several successive years have shown that one-third is a fairly 
high proportion to allow for the amount of disobedience to the law in the 
fourteen-year-old class. This would give 303 cases in the year now under 
consideration, which number added to the 204 c^ses among the younger 
children already found makes 507 cases in all. This result is rather better 
than that of the year before, and not so good as the result two years be- 
fore. Now, adding about a hundred, to answer all possible cavil and doubt, 
and not because I can see any other reason for doing so, we have the result 
already given, 500 or 600 cases of illegal staying out of school during one 
school year, among 50,000 children whom the law touches. 

May I not confidently say that the Massachusetts compulsory law com- 
pels ? The law which thus compels has two arms. With one arm it reaches 
the parent and enforces the parental obligation. This arm is supported 
by an almost universal public sentiment. Prosecutions under it are of very 
rare occurrence, for the reason that the very poor, who alone violate it, have 
no money with which to pay fines ; and sending them to jail for non-pay- 
ment would be harsh treatment The other arm of the law lays hold on 
employers of child-labor. Employment of children under thirteen years 
of age is prohibited absolutely ; and employment of those from thirteen 
to sixteen is forbidden under a serious penalty, unless the employer 
keep on file and open to inspection of State ofiicers a certificate reciting 
two important facts : (1) the age of the child, (2) the fact that the law of 
compulsory attendance has been fully satisfied. This certificate can be ob- 
tained only from 'the superintendent of schools, who thus has the power to 
prevent the employment of children who have not yet fulfilled the law. 
This arm of the law is very effectual. The employers are very vigilantly 
watched, and they are correspondingly careful not to incur the penalty. 
Thus children who have not attended school as required by law, find them- 
selves shut out of employment altogether, and discover that the best thing 
for them to do is to go back to school. 

The present employment law, which was enacted in 1888, is more strin- 
gent than the old law and provided with better means and agents for en- 
forcement. The result has already appeared in a greatly improved school 
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attendance of children thirteen and fourteen years of age. One improve- 
ment ought to be made in the law. The age of permitted employment 
ought not to begin before that of compulsory school attendance has ended. 
This change would save niiich trouble. 

In drawing these remarks to a close, I wish to express one thought 
which my observation and experience have impressed on my mind with 
great force. It is this, that a perfectly rigid and complete enforcement 
of our school-attendance laws cannot be had without an amount of suffer- 
ing which no humane agent of the law would willingly be responsible 
for. 

That you may the better understand the character of the cases I now 
allude to, permit me to quote from my report to the School Committee of 
Boston for the year 188C, where these cases are presented in the concrete, 
as it were, being more vividly described than they could be by any general 
phrases now at my command. 

'^ The grim struggle for existence involves every child in the family old 
enough to earn a dime. No officers are so unfeeling as to increase the diffi- 
culties of such a struggle; and therefore it is only reasonable to expect that, 
in the absence of other relief, the school-attendance law will go unexecuted. 
If it be said that the public charities should give the help needed in such 
cases, the answer is, first, that they do not appear to have done so hither- 
to ; and, secondly, even if they were now ready to do so, it would still be 
a serious question whether pauperization should be promoted for the sake 
of a little more schooling. The very point of the struggle in these cases is 
to live without the help of public charity. . 

'* But these questions open too wide a field of discussion for me to enter 
upon now. My aim is to make it clear that a perfectly rigorous execution 
of the present law cannot reasonably be expected. Among the cases actu- 
ally investigated, I find about fifty cases of great hardship ; and among 
those not investigated, but still within the limit of age, I should have 
found about as many more. Therefore, he who would insist on a perfectly 
rigorous execution of the law in this city must, if he would be reasonable, 
first provide some way of relieving about a hundred cases of hardship. 
What these cases are may be gathered from the following selections : 

" No. 1191. Boy, eight years old. ^ The father of this boy has been out 
of work most of the winter and could not furnish all of his children with 
clothes and shoes. Two of the older ones are in school.' 

**No. 1206. Girl, eight years old. ^This family consists of three per- 
sons, mother and two daughters, one eight, the other four years old. The 
mother washes for a living and is obliged to keep the oldest girl from school 
to take care of the other. Both will enter school in September.^ 

"No. 483. Girl, eight years old. *This girl has been taking care of 
three younger cliildren while the mother goes out to work. There are 
three older children in school. She will go in September.' 
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" No. 837. Boy, nine years old. ^ Father blind. Goes with him peddling.' 

** No. 524. Boy, ten years old. * This boy is a member of the Brim- 
mer School. The mother says her children had to stay away from school. 
No clothing. No one working but the oldest boy, who says he is fourteen 
years and six months old.* 

'*No. 378. Girl, ten years old. * Came from Italy a year ago. Mother 
has been sick in bed until a month ago, and the girl has taken care of the 
house and family. Can talk but little English. But mother is better now, 
and girl will attend school in September.' 

^^No. 327. Girl, ten or twelve years old. ^ Has been kept at home to 
take care of small child. Mother keeps a stand on Atlantic Avenue. The 
father sick for three years, and does not go out much. Three children in 
the familv/ 

"Nos. 197 and 198. Boy eight and girl ten years old. *The mother 
died a few months ago, and the father cannot get work to get the children 
clothes suitable to attend school.' 

^'No. 181. Boy, eleven yeairs old. ^ This boy's parents are both dead. 
He lives with his grandmother. He has not had clothes suitable to attend 
school.' 

*^No. 690. Girl, twelve years old. * This girl's mother is dead. She 
has been kept at home to take care of the family of small- children. They 
are very poor.' 

" No. 375. Boy, twelve ( ?) years old. ^ Italians. None of them can 
talk English. A smart little interpreter says the father and mother both 
say the boy is fifteen years 0I4. He cannot talk English. He plays a 
fiddle about the streets, and supports the family of four persons — one a 
sick brother.' 

*^No. 285. Girl, twelve years old. * The father and mother do nothing 
for her support. Obliged to support herself ; works for her board. 
Mother at Deer Island. If father has more than he spends for rum, gives 
her a dollar.' 

^^No. 320. Girl, twelve years old. ^ Lives with her aunt, who says she 
cannot afford to send her to school. Attends the evening school in the 
winter. Has a father and mother, but they do not support her. They 
drink badly.' 

*^No. 434. Girl, twelve years old. *This family came from Ireland 
about two years ago. There are nine children, five of them younger than 
this one. When they arrived in New York the mother became insane, and 
afterward died. They are very poor. This girl has to do the work in the 
house and take care of the children. The three older ones are in school. 
Can read and write well.' 

" No. 187. Boy, thirteen years old. * This boy's father is dead. There 
are five children in the family^ so this boy is obliged to work to help sup- 
port the family.' 
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*' No. 688. Boy, thirteen years old. * This boy's father is dead. Family 
very poor. He is a telegraph boy, and has been during the past year.' 

**No. 684. Girl, thirteen years old. *This girFs mother is sick, and 
has to keep Maggie at home to take care of her, as she is too poor to hire.' 

*^ No. 220, Girl, thirteen years old. • ^ This girl's mother is blind, and 
she is obliged to stay at home to do the work and care for her mother.' 

** No. 170. Girl, thirteen years old. ^ This girl's father is dead, and her 
mother is in an insane hospital. The girl is obliged to work for her own 
support.* 

^^ No. 440. Girl, thirteen years old. * Father and mother dead. Living 
with an uncle, whose wife is dead. She keeps house and takes care of an 
invalid child. Will go to school in September. Was thirteen years old 
last October, and has been out of school two years.' " 

From such specimen bricks you may judge of the whole house. 

Mr. Hancock, of Ohio, inquired whether there were not provisions in 
the law for the relief of such cases. 

Mr. Seaver : No, there is no law whatever under which public chari- 
table relief can be given in such cases. The families in question occupy a 
position just above the level of actual pauperism. The very point and 
stress of their struggles is to avoid the necessity of accepting public charity 
— of becoming paupers. The feeling is an honorable one, and deserves all 
respect. Let private charity enter into this field and occupy it, but let 
public charity keep away as long as possible. 

Mr. L N. Mitchell, Fond du Lac, Wis. : Mr. President, I think the 
vital point of this paper and the discussion is that the State of Massachu- 
setts demands and secures the recognition of its right to supervise the 
work of the parochial school. These gentlemen show clearly that the 
course of study in the parochial school must be approved by the authorities* 
of the public school. This is the vital question that was raised and not 
answered in the discussion of the first paper of the session. 

Mr. a. p. Marble, Worcester, Ma«s. : The statute of Massachusetts 
requires that all pupils up to the age of fourteen shall attend a public day- 
school at least thirty weeks in each year, or a private school approved by the 
school committee of the town or city for the same time. Such school 
attendance is not insisted on, however, in case of illness, or if it can be 
shown that the pupil has received an education equivalent to what is 
received in the schools. Employers of children under sixteen years of age 
are required to keep on file a certificate of the age and school attendance of 
each child employed ; and absence of such a certificate in case of any child 
found employed is prima facie evidence of a violation of the law, and 
subjects the employer to a fine. In giving the certificates of school attend- 
ance the school committee must be aware of the character of any private 
school, and know whether the register of attendance is properly kept, and 
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whether the instruction conforms to law; that is, whether a knowledge of 
the English language is acquired. The agent^ or whoever acts for the com- 
mittee^ may ascertain as to the amount and the kind of instruction by an 
examination of each pupil who applies for a certificate. He can learn 
about the register of attendance only by inquiring of the teacher of the 
private school ; and in case of pupils who require no certificate for entering 
a shop, store, or factory, the only means of knowing whether the compul- 
sory law is complied with is an inspection of the private school. 

A compulsory school law, then, implies that the State (which is only an . 
organized forfti of public opinion) may take cognizance of private schools 
far enough to see that no child is deprived of that small amount of edu- 
cation on which the State insists ; that is, ability to read and write in the 
English language, and a moderate knowledge of arithmetic and geography, 
for example. 

But so much of oversight is not hostility to private schools, nor any 
infringement of parental control any more than the law requiring parents 
to clothe and feed their children. On the contrary, such an oversight is 
a positive help to a private school ; since parents would not patronize it if 
the children could not receive certificates to entitle them to be employed, 
or if their children did not receive a fair amount of education, such as 
the law requires. 

The public-school authorities, if wise, would not undertake to inspect 
private schools in any other than a friendly spirit and for the purpose of 
learning what is indispensable for them to know. They would be received 
cheerfully, since all schools are presumed to aim at good education ; and 
they would soon be welcome in making friendly criticism. And parents 
would not long patronize a school which refused to allow the public-school 
authorities to ascertain what is so important for them to know, where the 
principle is acted on that all children have a right to a moderate amount of 
education. On any other principle than that outlined above, a compul- 
sory school law — it would be better to call it a law for securing to each 
child his birthright of intelligence, since compulsion is a harsh term to 
American ears — on any other principle, such a law would be a dead -letter ; 
for if the school authorities cannot inquire into the character of any school, 
then by means of a fictitious school the law might be successfully and 
easily evaded. Examination of each pupil applying for a certificate is only 
an indirect and practically very cumbersome way of inspecting the school 
which he has attended. This is not a merely theoretical question. In my 
city a private or parochial school for French children has invited with great 
cordiality an inspection for the purpose indicated above ; and in a few 
instances certificates have been refused to children who had not acquired 
a knowledge of the English language. 

Hon. B. G. Noethbop, Clinton, Conn. : Mr. Martin is correct in saying 
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that Massachusetts was the first State in the world that enacted the prin- 
ciple of compulsory education ; but her younger sister, Connecticut, though 
eight years later in fact, was earlier in her own history in adopting the 
same measure. Two hundred and thirty-nine years ago, in Connecticut, 
th,e selectmen in every town were required to see that so much '^ barbarism 
was not permitted in any family, as that their children and apprentices 
should not be able to read the English tongue, upon penalty of twenty 
shillings for each neglect therein/' This law was strictly executed, and was 
so heartily approved, that attendance lost its involuntary character. To 
bring up a chi^d, or ward, or apprentice in ignorance was shameful and 
barbarous in the eyes of the fathers of Connecticut. This is still the senti- 
ment of their genuine descendants. High appreciation of education is 
one of the most precious traditions of our State. In any State where 
there are no such traditions, and no such general and hearty appreciation 
of education, obligatory laws would be premature, as they would be where 
the State School Superintendent is understood to have no faith in them. 
Though there be no open opposition, if that officer simply stands aloof, 
as has sometimes happened, if he maintains a dignified reserve, the law 
will not be likely to execute itself. Firmness, united with conciliation 
and earnest work, are the conditions of success. Instead of falling back 
upon the law to do the whole work, argument, persuasion, and conciliation 
have been the main reliance. The right to enforce is itself an argument 
to persuade an authoritative appeal to good sense and parental pride. 
Such a law, when used as a dernier resort, in cases otherwise incorrigible, 
becomes a moral force, an effective advocate of education to the very class 
who need it most. Our law applies not only to parents and manufacturers, 
but to all ^^ employers in any labor whatsoever," When I attempted to 
introduce a more stringent provision into the Connecticut law — that given 
in the last clause — the objection was made : " The laboring classes won't 
stand it.'' But it is a significant fact that the labor unions in this country 
and in Europe approve obligatory education. Both political parties favor it. 
So far as I know, no suggestion for the repeal of our rigid law has been 
made in the Legislature, nor in any caucus or public meeting in the State. 
I can confirm what Mr. Martin has so well said in regard to the free 
public libraries of Massachusetts. Nothing reflects more credit upon that 
State during the last forty .years than the history of her free libraries. 
This marvellous multiplication of free public libraries, which is so striking 
a feature of our day, originated with Dr. Francis Wayland while he was 
President of Brown University, but so unconsciously to himself as to show 
that he builded better than he knew. In 1847 he tendered $500 to the 
little town of Massachusetts named from him, on condition that its citizens 
should provide an equal amount for a free public library. More than the 
required sum was promptly raised. The first anniversary of this library 
was celebrated with great enthusiasm, when a memorable address was given 
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by Dr. Wayland, which was generally reported in the papers of Boston 
and elsewhere. He then expressed the hope that all the neighboring 
towns would follow the example of Wayland. That wish was soon realized. 
Though the sum was small^ as were also his means, the eminence of the 
donor gave special significance to his gift and to his speech on the value 
of libraries, and led to the enactment of a free public library law, legaliz- 
ing the support of libraries by taxation. That act, passed forty years ago, 
which was the first of the kind in the world, has stood the crucial test 
of experience. While for nearly eleven years agent of the State Board of 
Education of Massachusetts, visiting every town and advocating the or- 
ganization of libraries, I seldom encountered any objections to this law. 
Massachusetts may well glory in the fact that it has 246 free libraries, 
containing in the aggregate about 2,500,000 volumes. Munificent gifts 
have been made to them in money — not including books — exceeding 
15,500,000, and now fifty-three patronymic libraries worthily bear the 
names of their founders or chief benefactors. There is no other equal 
area on this globe so well supplied with free libraries. Only 103 towns 
are without such a library, but these are small towns that have declined 
in population during the last five years. The State is now encouraging 
these poor towns, by giving books to the value of $100 to any one comply- 
ing with the simple provisions of the law. 

This library movement is happily spreading over the country, and many 
are founding libraries in their own towns. But Andrew Carnegie is lead- 
ing all others in such benefactions, giving 140,000 to his native town, 
Dunfermline, Scotland (besides erecting commodious swimming baths 
for the free use of the people) ; 1250,000 to the neighboring city, Edin- 
burgh ; 1250,000 to Allegheny City, Pa. ; 150,000 to Bellevue Hospital ; 
11,000,000 to Pittsburgh, Pa., besides establishing free libraries at Brad- 
dock, Pa., and at other places, for the benefit of his employees. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



BY WM. E. ANDERSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 



The aim of this discourse forbids extended mention of those obstacles to 
the elevation of the standard of education in city schools, which, in the form 
of leading prejudices, beset every school board and superintendent. Every 
one who is familiar with the management of city school systems is aware 
of the serious hindrance to progress which these prejudices set up. They 
cannot be argued out of existence. It is better to treat them as facts and 
deal with them accordingly. One of these which proves an alluring topic 
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for debate is the predominance of female teachers, a fact which seems to 
be regretted in nearly all respectable school reports. The superiority of 
men over women as teachers is by a large number regarded as so self-evident 
that the decline in the ratio of male teachers is mentioned almost invari- 
ably with regret. The disproportion, which seems to increase from year 
to year, is, however, a fact which defies legislative remedy or control, — a 
fact which has its cause in certain social changes which can never be modi- 
fied or withstood by the puny attempts of schoolmasters and school boards. 

Another prejudice, existing especially in large cities, which will receive 
some attention in the course of my remarks, is the narrow objection to what 
are termed ^^outsiders,^' and the misleading and selfish sophistry which, in 
favor of so-called ^^home talent, '' discriminates against persons who have 
been educated abroad. These questions of preference, not of fitness, are 
quite subsidiary to the great problem of reinforcing the teaching corps of 
a city with an ample supply of vigorous and well-trained or experienced 
instructors. Paramount to all other facts connected with the appoint- 
ment of teachers is that oi fitness; and fitness is not analyzable into any 
other elements than intellectual attainments, refined and cultivated 
character, and professional capacity and skill, either trained or developed 
by experience. No other modifying or conditioning circumstances, no 
question of sex, nationality, or residence, politics, or religion should be 
allowed to offset the elements which constitute superior fitness. 

It will be necessary to pass by another very inviting phase of this ques- 
tion ; namely, the vesting of the appointing of teachers in oflQces, in central 
committees, or in the hands of local commissioners. Eeform and improve- 
ment in city schools does not depend so much upon the facts as to what 
persons exercise the right of nomination as upon the standard of eligi- 
bility which should govern and restrict the action of appointing officers. 
The appointment of teachers in the city schools is governed by the previous 
fact of qualification or certification. If the appointing power is dis- 
tributed among lay officers, however high may be their purposes, there is 
urgent necessity of rigorous rules for certification. The more widely the 
power of appointment is distributed, the greater the weight and influence 
exercised in behalf of the would-be teacher and regardless of the interests 
of the school. We are all acquainted with the commissioner who would 
be good enough to give all persons certificates whose fathers are tax-payers, 
who looks upon the maintenance of schools first of all with reference to the 
support of teachers, afad who sees no farther into the problem of licensing 
and selecting instructors than what appears to be a charitable mission of 
giving to as many deserving young women as possible a chance to earn a 
decent living. The good man who feels that the place should be given to 
the applicant who comes first, to the girl who has a mother to support, 
to the graduate of his own school, the daughter of a local politician, or a 
member of the same church with himself; will always flourish in city school 
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boards. He is frequently a good man for all other purposes but hiring 
teachers, and there is no reason for disqualifying him for exercising that 
function, — when his generous predilections may be rendered harmless by a 
little wise legislation. 

Another phase of the question, which you will please allow me to men- 
tion, in order to clearly state the main purpose of this paper, is the position 
of the superintendent of schools with regard to the nomination of teachers. 
While I do not concur in what seems to me to be an illogical theory of 
very respectable support, a theory which would assign to the superinten- 
dent the business of certificating and licensing, and exclude him from the 
duty of appointment or assignment, it is not permissible to show the in- 
consistency of that policy. But I do not wish to discuss the question as 
to what person or what oflBcial may, with best interest to the schools, be 
vested with the power of appointment. The problem which seems to me 
most deserving our attention, in the form of a simple proposition, may be 
stated thus : What should be done to secure for a system of city schools 
an ample supply of well-qualified teachers ? The conditions upon which 
this problem is to be solved ran as follows : 

The teaching corps of a city needs continual reinforcement to supply 
the places of retiring teachers, and to occupy new positions created by the 
growth of the system. In large cities, those of one hundred thousand 
population or upward, the problem of recruiting the ranks of the teaching 
corps is of supreme importance, and increases in diflBculty as the demand 
for teachers increases. Unfortunately, the administrative and supervisory 
departments of the city school systems are not proportionally strengthened 
with the city's growth, and hence the need of systemization and wise rules 
to regulate the licensing and appointing of teachers. Notwithstanding 
the permanent tenure which prevails, especially in large cities, as com- 
pared with the average tenure prevailing in less populous communities, 
there is a continual change, due to voluntary retirement or to influences 
beyond official control, which makes necessary a continual reinforcement 
of the corps. A minority, — sometimes a small minority, — of the whole 
number of annual changes occur at the end of the school year, or at such 
time as enables the board to supply the vacancies from the many teachers 
desiring a change and free to make new annual contracts. A majority of 
the changes occur from time to time, during the year, at this place or 
that, now unexpectedly, and again after due notice, but all requiring the 
substitution of competent teachers. By the time the school is well opened 
and organized in September, there are two classes of persons which it is 
well to consider. The first class includes teachers of presumable com- 
petency and ability, engaged in the sohools, but who will vacate their 
places before the end of the year. The second class includes an equal 
number of would-be teachers, novitiates, and disappointed applicants, 
ready, upon notice, to supply vacancies. Teachers* ^'supply agencies*' 
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find constant business in the fact that among a given number of teachers 
there is a fairly constant rate of retirement with a consequent need of an 
equal rate of substitution. The fact is of interest to us, inasmuch as it 
suggests a much more important fact; namely, that, through the occasional 
retirement of teachers from the corps, the character and general ability of 
the teaching force, and, therefore, the efficiency of the instruction, are 
determined, and may, by wise measures, be advanced, or, by narrowness 
and indifference, be allowed to decline irreparably. 

From estimates made in the Milwaukee schools in the years 1887 and 
1888, when this subject was carefully examined, I found the rate of change 
in the personnel of the teaching corps to be from ten to twelve per cent. 
The present corps of more than 500 teachers at this rate needs an annual 
reinforcement of fifty teachers to supply vacancies, and twenty-five to fill 
new places caused by growth of the system, — a total of seventy-five new 
teachers annually. In Chicago this rate of change would approximate an 
annual addition to the teaching corps of 240 teachers. Perhaps the more, 
rapid rate of expansion which has characterized the growth of Chicago 
would require even more than this number of annual additions to the list 
of teachers.. In Philadelphia, I think, there are employed 2,400 or more 
teachers. I understand that the number now exceeds 2,600. The penalty 
for matrimony which some boards impose, and the same average of retire- 
ments through unavoidable causes which holds in Milwaukee, would 
require at least 250 recruits annually to supply vacancies. It is apparent, 
in view of these facts, that a weak and defective policy under which so 
many new teachers are employed must impair the work of the schools, and, 
in the course of time, operate as an insurmountable obstacle to progress 
and improvement. On the other hand, a thorough, efficient, and practical 
system of supplying all vacancies with the best talent procurable, and this 
without regard to any consideration ulterior to the prime object of good 
teaching, must raise and improve the standard of public education. 

If Superintendent Bradley and the School Board of Minneapolis, or the 
committee on appointments, were obliged to engage an entirely new corps 
of teachers annually, they would do only what must be done by such a board 
as that of Chicago or Philadelphia. Of course, the sources of supply in 
the latter-named cities must be comparatively large, but the business of 
selecting appointees devolves upon a board and officials of limited numbers, 
and it is not invidibus to doubt whether the capacity of the city board 
increases with the increasing number of appointments to be made and the 
importance of the work of selection. If this important business is rele- 
gated to local boards or committees or commissioners, the sources of 
supply, though on the whole augmented, are still lower in qualilScation, 
and the danger of inferior appointments is greatly increased. The larger 
ttie city, therefore, the greater the liability from this cause to admit to the 
teaching corps inferior teachers^ and the greater the necessity, as before 
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remarked, of laws and a wisely devised system of applying standards of 
qualification and of supplying vacancies. 

I am well aware that it is not conformable to general reports to cast 
doubt npon the ability of city boards and superintendents to maintain and 
advance the excellence of instruction along with the growth qf the school 
system. Large cities are not only a law, each to itself, but the merit or 
the demerit of their institutions is frequently established upon their own 
reports. The glittering compliments to the high culture, unselfish devo- 
tion, professional skill, progressive spirit, and general excellence charac- 
terizing the teaching work, which with many of us in pretty rhetoric 
adorn our reports, which seem very relishable to the palate of the public, 
have won reputations for city schools even in the face of some very open 
and conspicuous facts. A few "crack" classes form no criterion of excel- 
lence and high standing of a city system. That can be estimated only by 
the general high average of the regular work performed in the large 
majority of the schools and by a majority of the teachers. 

Having suggested the comparative disabilities and disadvantages under 
which city boards labor in recruiting the rank and file of teachers, by 
reason of the large number of continually occurring vacancies, another 
source of weakness in city systems requires attention, — ^a source somewhat 
obscured by the prestige of city systems, and too often ignored by school 
boards or those intrusted with the duty of forming rules for the qualifica- 
tion and appointment of teachers. 

The higher salaries paid in large cities are supposed to attract talent, 
and, on the whole, to give the city schools an advantage over those of 
small towns, which good teachers leave, invited by better compensation 
and the higher satisfaction of city life. Closely connected, however, with 
the advantage which higher salaries are supposed to secure, are corre- 
sponding drawbacks. Liberal salaries are quite as attractive to the half- 
educated novice and the incompetent of varied trials and many failures, 
as they are to the well-trained and successful. Where the inducements 
are such as to encourage . and reward the most capable, there should be 
strong safeguards against the presumptions of the unworthy. Boards of 
large cities have to contend with obstacles not felt in smaller cities and 
towns. They have to meet stubborn and narrow prejudices, sometimes 
most strongly expressed and intrenched among their own membership; 
they have to maintain by wise rules a barrier against more persistent and 
more numerous applicants ; and, as I shall show further on, the sources 
whence they must draw teachers are not so fruitful of that kind of talent 
and ability which makes good teachers as is generally supposed. 

In the report of the Commissioner of Education for 1887 and 1888 may 
be found some information that well deserves the attention of those inter- 
ested in the improvement of city- schools, and who realize how much 
depends upon the qualification of teachers* 
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A recent proposition made in the Milwaukee Board to certificate high- 
school graduates brought about a comparison between the number of 
pupils following high-school courses in smaller cities of the State and those 
of Milwaukee. The comparison showed that in proportion to population and 
in proportion tp the whole number of public school teachers employed in 
the small cities, there was an average of two or three times as many pupils 
enrolled in high schools. Making such comparison between the high-school 
enrollment of Philadelphia and that in other cities in Pennsylvania, the 
same conditions may be observed. According to this report, the forty-two 
cities of six thousand population and upwards had an aggregate attendance 
in high schools of 5,391, — two and a half times the high-school attendance 
of Philadelphia. The total population of these forty-two cities is given 
as about a thousand more than that of the great Quaker City. After 
making allowance for inferior grading of high schools in some of the 
smaller cities, there is still ground for presumption that secondary educa- 
tion in larger cities does not keep pace, or correspond, with their growth ; 
and the inference seems plain that the class of persons of education fit to 
recruit the ranks of public school teachers is by no means so large and 
promising as is generally supposed. My investigation of the subject leads 
me to the conclusion that the superiority of public school systems of large 
cities over small cities and towns is not in the development of the high 
school or in secondary education, but in the elementary school, and in the 
advantages due to close grading and organization. The apparently limited 
extent of secondary and professional education adds weight to the conclu- 
sion that as cities increase in population, the reinforcement and recruiting 
of the teaching force with well-qualified instructors becomes more and more 
difficult. It also contains a warning against the narrow policy of restrict- 
ing appointments to residents, and of the passing of rules to discriminate 
against applicants on other grounds than those of ability and character. 

Three classes constitute the supply of teachers for city schools. They 
are : First, — Teachers trained by the city in the training class or normal 
schools, which in turn are fed by high schools and academies. Second, — 
Teaichers trained in distant classes or normal schools, and either by exami- 
nation or acceptance of diploma licensed and appointed. The majority 
have experience before applying for places in the city. Though profes- 
sionally trained, they, as a class, have qualities distinct from the city trained 
teachers and are not infrequently called *^ country teachers," or " outsiders." 
Third, — Teachers without professional training who, having won certifi- 
cates upon examination abroad or in the city, enter the rolls and abide 
their time to secure appointments. With these are included the unfin- 
ished productions of high schools and academies, and many young persons 
who, spurred by necessity, seek a shorter cut to the earning of a living 
than the way through the normal school. In some of the Western cities 
the list of the so-called "substitutes" is made up from this class. The 
4 
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first two sources mentioned inclnde persons of professional training; 
the third, by no means inferior in number, expect to make teachers of 
themselves after engagement. Among them may be a few having such 
natural gifts as to deserve the appellation ^^born teachers," a term which 
is converted into that sophism so often resorted to in proof of the inade- 
quacy of normal training, namely, — ^* teachers are born, not made/' This 
class, however, includes a much larger number, who, for the welfare of 
the children whom they are entrusted to teach, might better not have been 
bom at all. The principal point to be noticed in regard to this third class 
is, that they make teachers of themselves at the sacrifice of their pupils' 
interests, upon whom they must practice and experiment ; and, further, 
that cities must train teachers, and, if enough are not home-trained, get more 
from abroad, or allow a procession of novices to invade the schools and in 
their own way make teachers of themselves. Teachers are either made by 
systematic and scientific training wherein practice and principles are 
harmonized, or they gain skill in a desultory, empirical way and by mechan- 
ical imitation. Experience they may be said to get also, but there are two 
kinds of that, general and indefinite as the term is when applied to the 
work of teaching. It seems hardly necessary to urge to this audience the 
great desirability of a professional standard for admission to the ranks of 
city teachers, — I use the term professional in its broadest sense, to include 
those who are skilled in the profession by successful experience. The 
practical obstacles to enforcing professional training or experience as a 
prerequisite to a license or appointment are not so serious as to deter ns 
from attempting the establishment of such a standard. I believe that it 
might be accomplished more easily than is generally supposed. Like the 
long deferred resumption of specie and the end of financial philosophy 
in the advice, ^^the way to resume is to resume," there is a way for city 
boards to lead and succeed in recognizing no one as worthy to teach who 
has not made special preparation under conditions favorable to combined 
practice and study of the art of teaching. In the absence of any profes- 
sional training, experience, together with proof of high general culture^ 
should be acceptable. The establishment of such a standard would at once 
dispose of that army of well-intending novices who are constantly in wait- 
ing to fill the vacant places as they appear in public schools. It would 
exclude a considerable number of those immature persons who, more am- 
bitious than successful in their efforts before village boards, find easier 
access into city school-rooms by the aid of their city friends. It would, of 
course, exclude that large number of young people in the city who are 
unwilling to give to the preparation of teaching the time and labor which 
modern methods require. Eules faithfully enforced to accomplish this 
end would, in my opinion, promote the efficiency of city schools more than 
any other single measure which might be adopted. 
Allow me to indicate one helpful step toward the attainment of such a 
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standard of eligibility for employment. Some three or four years ago an 
inquiry into the frequency of teachers' absences, and the average number 
of substitutes employed to fill such absences, suggested a change, whereby 
a larger number of well-qualified teachers than those assigned to places 
should be kept at the command of the board. In Milwaukee it was found 
that of a corps of 400 teachers employed at that time, there was an average 
absence of twelve to fifteen teachers a day, the absences some days exceed- 
ing twenty. This includes all vacant places, permanent and temporary. 
It frequently happens that two or three vacancies exist for which there is 
no appointee at hand. It was customary, as in other places, to occupy 
these by so-called substitute teachers having no certificates, or by those 
having the certificate, but no experience. A rule was adopted empowering 
a committee and the superintendent to appoint a number of supernumerary 
teachers to be called the reserve corps. These teachers were the best that 
could be obtained during the summer vacation. Their appointment was 
regular, and their salary the same as that of assistant teachers, no deduc- 
tion being made when their services were not required, providing they re- 
ported for service at the office. Members of the reserve corps have their 
predilections and aptitudes. These, known to the superintendent, are 
regarded when temporary assignments are made. A vacancy in a seventh 
or an eighth grade is supplied by a teacher who is supposed to have the 
capacity for teaching higher grades. A vacancy in the primary grade is 
supplied by a teacher who is supposed to be adapted to primary work. In 
the meantime the members of the reserve corps, being selected upon grounds 
of general efficiency, experience, and training, are eligible for appointment. 
Their service in temporary classes commends them for appointment, and 
their detail to occupy recently created vacancies is a kind of prepara- 
tion for appointment. If the principal is satisfied, a resolution of transfer 
from the reserve corps to the corps of the school is all that is required. 
In this way we have been able to satisfy the prerogative of local commis- 
sioners who select their own teachers, and with the improvement of the 
plan hope to introduce a larger number of capable teachers to fill vacancies. 
As the reserve corps is depleted, it is recruited by the committee and the 
superintendent, whose business it is to keep a record of applicants and to 
hold frequent meetings for intemewing applicants for admission to the 
reserve corps. The coi-ps was first organized under rules which prohibited 
the employment of any teachers who had taught in the schools previously. 
The restriction was, however, removed, and perhaps not for the best inter- 
ests of the schools. Experience has shown that some teachers were kept 
drifting about upon the reserve corps for a whole year without finding, in 
the good opinion of principals and commissioners, a transfer to a perma- 
nent place. It is best to discontinue such teachers from the service. 
Otherwise the reserve corps may become occupied by a class of professional 
substitutes, and become an invalid corps instead of a reserve to supply 
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capable and vigorous recruits. There are many good features and some 
unexpected drawbacks connected with the plan ; but as a plan to enable 
the school board to establish a standard of professional tmining, to provide 
itself with a sufficient number of teachers duly qualified to receive appoint- 
ment when such teachers are obtainable, it is abundantly successful. I 
know of nothing that effects the same ends, except it be the admirable 
system followed in the Washington schools. Their system seems to rest 
in well-based confidence in the superintend ency, and in the consent of 
commissioners to allow the supervising officers a large measure of advisory 
influence. In boards organized upon a different plan from the Washing- 
ton board, for instance, the local system, such a scheme would be weak- 
ened by commissioners insisting upon their prerogative of making appoint- 
ments. 

In conclusion, I must acknowledge that an important field, suggested by 
the title of this address, has been but slightly scanned. The question as 
to what should be the nature of the examination, to test scholarship and 
professional knowledge, is a topic in itself. A minimum amount of exact 
knowledge should certainly be required ; but to cut up the whole field into 
eight or ten distinct portions, and these portions into as many distinct 
questions, giving to each subject and to each question an equal value in 
the total estimate of ability, is a very arbitrary proceeding. The most 
important feature of such examinations is usually disposed of by eight or 
ten questions in theory of teaching, the answers to which may be crammed 
with much less expenditure of time and labor than that given to a prep- 
aration in constitution or geography. The professional feature of teach- 
ers* examinations should be emphasized. Deficiency or inaccuracy in 
matters of fact may be overlooked in view of manifest ability in analysis 
and expression. Finally, I would say that the aim of this paper is to en- 
force and emphasize the importance of professional training, or its equiva- 
lent, successful and broad experience. The preventive of narrowness and 
mechanical imitation, remarked by competent visitors as characteristic of 
city schools, is a broad, thorough system of finding and bringing in quali- 
fied teachers. The intellectual progress of a great city is not developed 
exclusively from its own interior creation ; like its commercial strength, it 
derives stimulus and nourishment from without; and the farther are 
drawn the elements of its life, the more generously it appropriates and 
absorbs the talent, the skill and industry of the world, — the more certain, 
rapid, perfect, and beautiful is its growth. It lives for the world about it, 
and finds its own glory, not in a policy of intellectual exclusiveness, not 
in discrimination against those attracted to its borders by the rewards and 
satisfactions which ever invite genius, ambition, and ability, but in open- 
ing wide its gates and welcoming from whatever source all that elevates its 
social, industrial, and intellectual life. 
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DISCUSSION. 



[Repobtbd bt Supt. Edwin P. Seavbr, of Boston.] 

Mr. a. B. Blodgett, Syracuse, N. Y. : Talleyrand once said, — " The 
art of putting the right men in. the right places is first in the science of 
government/^ Change two words in the above, and we have the true key 
to successful school-work. 

The art of putting the right teachers in the right places is first in the 
science of education. 

The " qualification '' of teachers in this question has reference to the 
right teacher, of course. 

Omitting the items of health, broad and accurate scholarship, etc., 
which must enter into the make-up of every real teacher, I shall touch 
briefly the following : the teacher^s presence, skill, tact, and intelligence. 
Outside of the items just named, the teacher, though she possess in a 
marked degree all others of whatsoever name and nature, yet lacking these, 
is a failure. Prior to and without the aid of normal and training schools, 
these qualities were attained by teachers, if at all, at the expense of the 
pupils. Contrary to the old quotation, to my mind the ^^born teacher'^ 
was never born. There are a great many folks in this world, but very few 
teachers. 

It is true that some people have come into this world in possession of 
certain faculties and attributes that readily developed and expanded their 
possessors into natural teachers ; but the really born teacher is yet to come. 
In any event, if any considerable number of the teachers of our day belong 
to the iorn class, the time for regeneration is at hand. 

By the presence of the teacher I mean her physique, cast of countenance, 
and general make-up which is noticeable, as to herself, in the way she 
walks, in the way she stands, in what she says, in what she does not say. 
It is observed in her pupils by the close attention given to her every word 
and motion, and by their unconscious absorbing of the splendid example 
in all lines which such a teacher presents. 

A teacher with a good presence sends the pupils' heads up and their feet 
down. Her clothes fit her, and a point is gained there. 

And then what a fund of reserve power she has ! No child has ever seen 
her ruflied to the depths. No emergency has arisen of which she was not 
the master. 

But I need not say more in this line ; she is to be found in all our 
schools. 

Perhaps we do not recognize as we ought the difference between skill 
and tact in a teacher. 

A really skilful teacher may be completely demoralized in presenting a 
lesson which she has thoroughly prepared, and all from a lack of tact. 
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To illustrate : As a young teacher I frequently became disheartened by 
finding in educational periodicals, just as we find them to-day, a very 
carefully prepared set of questions and answers, showing a certain teacher's 
method of presenting a special lesson. 

First comes a very clear question, followed by a complete, round, full, 
explicit answer ; then another question and a similar answer, and so on, 
adfinitum. Every question good, every answer good, because the teacher 
has carefully prepared each,— /or print. Now if any teacher could secure 
just that state of things in class- work, — but he can't do it, — it would be a 
skilfully arranged affair ; yet without the tact of a live teacher, one sharp 
question on a side issue, or an unintelligent answer on the part of some 
pupil, would tend to upset the well-prepared dish. 

So the teacher must be alive in all directions, and it requires tact more 
than all else to arouse the dull, to interest the listless, and to enable the 
teacher to discard or weave into a recitation just those things that shall 
be helpful in the give and take of a spirited and profitable recitation 
hour. 

Skill will help the teacher properly to connect her theory with its prac- 
tical presentation, and tact will enable her successfully to perceive, appre- 
ciate, and cope with the circumstances, incidents, and accidents which 
always accompany the teacher in her arduous tasks. 

But a keen intelligence must rule and pervade all things, if the highest 
eminence is to be attained. Intelligence is sought after and paid for in 
dogs and horses. It is a most delightful element, yet difficult to find, in a 
servant girl, particularly in the cook ; but we hear very little concerning 
it, distinctively, as a qualification of teachers. 

A few days since, in company with a member of our board of educa- 
tion, I paid a visit to some of the cities and also to one of the normal 
schools of our State. 

It was a source of delight to me to see my companion's keen discrimina- 
tion and appreciation of the difference in the worth of the teachers whose 
work we saw. Much of the work was most excellent ; some of it no better 
than could be found at home. Yet I observed that the teaching in which 
tact, intelligence, and quiet reserve power on the part of the teachers 
played the greater part, impressed him with much force and drew from 
him expressions of satisfaction. 

I said to him and to myself, I want every member of our board of 
education to see, as you have seen, the contrast between good teaching 
and teaching that is not so good. 

I say, therefore, that a good presence, skill, tact, and intelligence must 
be foremost among the requisites of our teachers. And where shall we 
procure such teachers ? Without reference to past practices I answer, 
teachers of known ability and successful experience from any and all 
sources. New teachers from normal or training schools under our own 
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supervision. But a close and careful discrimination and sifting must be 
pnrsued along the lines above discussed, as well as others, and especially 
during the training period, that incompetents or those giving no promise 
may be weeded out. 

I trust I may be pardoned if I refer to our own local work in this line, 
as I know little of these matters outside of my personal observation and 
experience. 

Our teachers' and training class course coyers one year of solid work, 
and no application for admission to this class is considered, unless the 
applicant is a graduate of our high school or has completed a course of 
equal extent elsewhere ; and these candidates cannot enter the class till 
they first pass a thorough examination in subject-matter studies. The 
necessity of this is manifest. Jusfc here we begin the sifting, as the fol- 
f owing will witness. In Januaiy last thirty graduates, as above indicated, 
entered this examination, and all failed. Consequently none were per- 
mitted to enter the training class. Having once entered the class, at the 
end of five months they are again tested and promoted, or, in cases that 
call for it, are advised to discontinue their efforts to become teachers. 
During the last five months, under the eye of the special critic teacher in 
their praetice work, a still closer observance of their progress is made, and 
only the best are permitted to enter a final examination in conducting 
class recitations before a committee, as the following will show. The 
critic teacher, — a gi*aduate of the Cook County normal, and a good one, — 
had twenty-two practice teachers in training from September till January 
last, and presented only nine of the twenty-two for the consideration of 
the committee. Of these nine six were accepted and three conditioned. 
In several cases the would-be teachei*s have failed to receive their certifi- 
cates, though their literary qualifications were of the best, and solely 
because they lacked the presence, the skill, the tact, — the discriminating 
intelligence necessary to the successful teacher. 

The names of those who meet all requirements are placed upon the list 
of eligible to appointment, and from this list selections are made when 
yacancies occur. 

I am proud to say at this time that, while I have sometimes been visited 
and importuned by parents, brothers, friends political and friends religious, 
we have sacredly held to the above as a basis in the appointment of 
teachers, and, during the two years of my superin tendency, I have not been 
asked by a member of our board of education to consent to the appoint- 
ment, nor has an appointment been made of any teacher upon whose 
qualifications and fitness I had not at some previous time passed favorably. 

Please do not gather from this that we have not had to fight to hold 
this position against pressure from various outside influences. In one case 
we fled to our State Superintendent for support, and we found him where 
you know he would stand, ready and able to sustain any movement for 
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the uplifting of the teaching force in his State ; and he gave ns a signal 
victory. 

But normal schools and training classes, at their best^ are not infalliUe. 
A few veeeks since a teacher, veho had attended one of our normal schook, 
— which one I do not know, — entered a commissioner's examination for 
a uniform certificate. The result showed that she possessed great ab- 
sorbent qualities, at least, for she divided her subjects into a, J, c, a', h\ c\ 
etc., without limit, yet in subject-matters her papers stood at twenty per 
cent. 

This is no criticism upon the normal as a training school ; it simply 
shows a lack of preparation and intelligence. 

Another, a graduate of our own training class, gave promise of great 
success. She is an utter failure ; and it fell to my hands, after granting 
her our city certificate last June, to inform her a few days since that we 
could not give her an appointment. 

This question in its breadth involves the election or appointment of 
boards of education, as to whether each member shall represent a single 
ward or the city at large. 

This phase of it I leave to others. I desire simply to add that as State 
and city superintendents, and commissioners of education, we can do 
more to correct existing evils, relating to this question, than we haye in 
the past ever dreamed, and in support of this statement I need only point 
to our own State of New York. By his elevation of qualifications in the 
country and village schools of our State, Superintendent Draper has served 
notice on the cities to move up on these lines, and we have got to do it. 

I have used the advance made in the rural schools of our locality during 
the past few years, and the position of our State Superintendent on these 
questions, as a strong argument in inducing our board to take advanced 
ground, ahd we have moved forward. The most serious question that 
confronts our city schools to-day is how to dispense with the services of 
incompetents of long standing, — those who never die, cannot or will not 
marry, and can, but will not, resign. 

By legislative enactments, — by the zeal, earnestness, and strong help of 
our State departments, — and by the taking of sound and tenable positions 
on the part of city superintendents, we shall in a few short years reach a 
position from which we can look back and wonder why we halted so long. 

Mb. L. 0. FoosB, Harrisburg, Pa. : Owing to the limited time allowed 
me, I shall not attempt to discuss the admirable paper just read, but shall 
endeavor, briefly, to touch on one or two of the essential points of the 
subject under consideration. 

I do not find as much diflSculty in getting good teachers, at present, as 
I do in getting good work from many who have been long in the service, or 
in getting rid of them, but this is foreign to the subject. 
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The first essential point is to establish a standard of qualifications for 
city schools sufficiently high, and then gradually, but faithfully,. and none 
the less surely, work up to it. This can generally be done during a series 
of years by exercising patience and vigilance. It, of course, requires tact 
and judgment on the part of a superintendent, and the influential members 
of the board, or committee, that appoints the teachers, with now and then, 
perhaps, prudent concessions for the sake of harmony and the success of 
the cause. Iii an experience of a number of years I have succeeded in this 
matter to the extent that only trained and experienced teachers are now 
employed in the city whose schools I have the honor to superintend. In 
establishing this standard of qualifications, scholarship has been made a 
leading requisite, though by no means the only one. This should be ac- 
curate in essentials, broad in a practical direction, and as far as possible 
the result of original inquiry and personal investigation. The professional 
requirements, when the applicant has not had successful experience in 
teaching, should be training, founded on a psychological basis, which will 
lead up to practical methods, develop tact and assurance, insure growth in 
professional lines, and round out a personality that will render its possessor 
strong in all that goes to make up good teaching. 

The second essential point is the supply, which should be from all 
sources where strong teachers may be had. From those specially trained 
for city work in city training schools, from those trained in normal, or 
general training schools, and occasionally from those wlio have been doing 
advanced or university work. From home sources so as to stimulate and 
encourage home talent, strengthen the schools in * the community, and 
reconcile those who advocate home production and home protection. From 
abroad so as to secure new life for the schools, to infuse new energy into 
the work, and to guard against the monotony of a dead level in methods 
and administration. From those who have met with success elsewhere, or 
who are specially strong in certain lines, and whose assistance will lift up 
and greatly magnify as well as dignify the work of the schools. 

Care, of course, must be taken to secure those who hiave natural fitness 
for the work, as training without native force will at best result in very 
ordinaiy work, if not in total failure. 

Much more could be said on these two points, but my time is up and I 
yield to others. 

Mb. D. W. Harlan", Wilmington, Del., said that members of boards 
of education in many places would have to be made to see the necessity of 
professional ttaining in a much clearer light than they do, before they 
would provide the needed facilities for such training. To do this is 
one of the ways of securing a supply of well-qualified teachers. He said 
that the common estimate of the time spent by teachers on their work is 
unjust and discouraging to faithful teachers. Two hundred days of five 
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hours is about all that mauy people give teachers credit for as a year's 
work. 

He thought more expeditious ways of getting rid of teachers who will 
not or cannot give good service^ much needed. 

Mb. Wm. N. Babringeb, Newark, N. J., wished to add two more 
questions, How to get rid of poor school principals, and how to get rid of 
poor school superintendents. He drew his answer from his experience 
on his father's farm when ho was a boy. He had there learned that pull- 
ing weeds was hard work ; that the more he pulled the daisies out of the 
grass-land the more the daisies grew, and that the better way was to plough 
them under, and sow the land with good clean seed. He did not worry 
about bad teachers overmuch. The badness of teaching in the schools 
might be the fault of the superintendent, whom he would advise to in- 
quire within if he was inclined to worry over bad teaching. The super- 
intendent of the right sort would hold teachers' meetings, come near to 
the teachers, help them, give them his sympathy and encouragement; 
meanwhile trusting to Providence and old bachelors to remove the in- 
competent. 

Mr. Thomas Walton, Philadelphia, Pa., who emphatically announced 
himself as a dweller in the ^' city of brotherly hate,'' had also learned by 
his experience on a farm that the longer you pulled weeds the more there 
were left. There were inefficient school principals and inefficient super- 
intendents. He wished he might trust to the widows to take care of them. 
His main point was that there should be a law forbidding a teacher to 
teach after reaching the age of fifty. The teachers in service at any time 
should teach the next generation, not the generation after the next. He 
had had something to do with bringing Mr. MacAlister to Philadelphia. 

Mb. John^ T. Prince, Agent Massachusetts State Board of Education : 
Three elements should enter the preparation for the teacher's professional- 
first, knowledge of subjects to be taught, which is acquired in school and 
college ; secondly, professional knowledge, acquired in the normal school 
and university ; and, thirdly, professional training, acquired in the practice 
school and seminary. It is our duty as professional superintendents to 
keep as close to this standard of qualifications for teachers as possible. At 
least, we should protest with all our strength against the political nomina- 
tion and election of teachers so frequent in many places. To be firm in 
this matter may cause the superintendent temporary annoyance, but in 
the end his opinions and recommendations will be respected. At least 
will he be possessed of that first element of true success, — self-respect in 
being guided by principles rather than by men who have no principles. 

Mb. C. W. Babdeen, Syracuse, N. Y.: Mr. President, — I find it diffi- 
cult to follow Mr. Anderson, because to discuss a paper one must find 
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somethiilg either to take issue with or to develop. I cannot take issue 
with him^ because he stands upon precisely the ground I have always oc- 
cupied, — that the one requisite for good teachers is discrimination in their 
employment. It is not a question of pensions ; for pensions, after a cer- 
tain amount of service, will make it only the more difficult to get rid of 
incompetent teachers, who wish to complete that term of service. It is 
not a question of hiring teachers within the city or outside the city, for, 
if a high standard of qualifications is maintained, the range of territory 
from which teachers are drawn will necessarily be large. It is not a 
question of who shall appoint the teachers. In the third largest city of 
our State the teachers are appointed absolutely by the superintendent, 
and yet there is no city in the State in which it is so difficult for a super- 
intendent to exercise his own choice. I even know of a case where he 
desired to introdude a teacher for instruction in a certain branch, and was 
so unwilling to have it known that she came from without the city that he 
asked her to remove all luggage marks from her trunk. It is not a ques- 
tion of wages, for if only qualified teachers are hired the wages will take 
care of themselves. It is simply this one point, — of demanding a certain 
standard of qualification, and of choosing among all applicants those who 
approach it most closely. This standard of qualification should include, 
as Mr. Pierce has said, professional training, at least for city schools ; and 
it would be well if at least one year's experience were required of every 
candidate before a permanent certificate was granted. 

Mb. T. M. Balliet, Springfield, Mass.: Schools cannot be reformed 
by a wholesale discharge of old or incompetent teachers. There is prob- 
ably as large a percentage of incompetent superintendents as of incompetent 
teachers, and it is often the incompetent superintendent that is most ready 
to recommend the discharge of the incompetent teacher. It is his only 
means of "reforming'' schools. By all means have incompetent teachers 
discharged as soon as you are sure their incompetency is their own fault, 
and not the fault of the supervising officer, who fails to give them the 
proper direction, training, and help ; or of the board of education, which 
fails to support them or even hampers and embarrasses them. The first 
and chief duty of a superintendent of schools is to teach the teachers how to 
teach — to he a teacher of j^^dagogics. A superintendent who cannot do 
this is out of place in his position. He must train teachers to observe 
obiidreD, to put their brains into their work, and he must arouse in them 
inspiration and aspiration. In this way many teachers who, without such 
personal stimulus, were * incompetent," will prove in the end to be 
among the most efficient teachers in the corps. I have personal knowledge 
of teachers of this character in several cities, — teachers who trace their 
''awakening'' and '^second birth" to the stimulus they received from a 
live, competent superintendent. The way to reform schools is : first, to 
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secure a competent superintendent ; second^ to let him "reform '^ all the 
teachers who are incompetent and can be "reformed */' thirdly, to bury 
the dead. 

Pres. James MagAlisteb, of Philadelphia, gave an illustration in sup- 
port of the doctrine maintained by the last speaker. Two important rules 
had been adopted by the Philadelphia Board of Education, — (1) that the 
superintendent should annually report for dismissal incompetent teachers, 
and (2) that the schools should be closed, occasionally for teachers' meet- 
ings. Under the first rule he had done very little ; and what little had 
been done had been most disagreeable business. Under the second rule 
he had done much. He had held many meetings, attendance upon which 
had been voluntary, but large and constantly increasing. What improve- 
ment had taken place in the schools of Philadelphia since the estabhsh- 
ment of the superintendency had been due to these meetings more than to 
all other causes combined. Many good and faithful women there were, 
incompetent and inefficient indeed, but still teaching the best they knew 
how and up to the standard required of them when appointed many years 
ago. Will you turn these women out upon the streets, send them to the 
poor-house ? So long as we have no pensions to give them, shall we not 
keep them in the schools ? We must do so, and make the best we can of 
them. 

The supreme thing is for the superintendent to be a teacher of teachers. 
There is power enough in our hands now. We must use it. 

Mr. S. T. Button, Brookline, Mass : It is all important that persons 
who are to receive professional training should first have a thorough 
grounding in academic studies. This should be accomplished under a 
system that teaches how to study rather than how to cram. 

In taking up professional work the student should be made to feel that 
teaching is a process of begetting life, and that the only means of mastering 
that process is by studying the individual child. I regret to say that our 
normal schools are not fully alive to this idea. They spend too much time 
and effort on the metaphysical side of psychology, and too little in consider- 
ing the condition of child growth and the art of teaching. 

The normal schools may well be more courageous and enterprising in 
pursuing fresh lines of experimentation and in finding a more complete 
adaptation of means to end. 

Again, every town and city should inaugurate a systematic scheme for 
improving the quality of teaching. The superintendent should seek to create 
an atmosphere that is favorable to progress, and the active interest of 
every teacher in the corps should be enlisted. Let the teacher be emanci- 
pated from the bondage of examinations, and let them put the best that is 
in them into their teaching. The best element in school education is the 
influence of one human soul that is strong and free upon another. This 
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is always wanting where the school is run strictly on schedule time, like a 
railway train. 

As regards the supply of teachers, — if we want to attract the best talent, 
the most cultured men and women to the profession, — we must open the 
doors to them and make the field as attractive as possible. A rigid system 
of State examinations may serve a good purpose in keeping out poor ma- 
terial from the teaching ranks ; but I fear it may do some harm also in 
making the profession distasteful to the graduates of our universities. 

Mr. J. M. Grben^wood, Kansas City, Mo.: I will present two points 
only, — (1) As to the qualification of the teacher; (2) A danger to be 
avoided in the appointment of teachers. 

A teacher must be judged by the following standard, — the richness of 
her teaching, the vitality of her teaching, and the stability of her teaching. 
Richness, vitality, and stability explain themselves. They are the ideals 
which the true teacher endeavors to realize. 

An element of weakness in city schools is the determination to fill all 
vacancies from local graduates who have been trained in these schools. 
Boards, through their short-sightedness in selecting their own graduates, 
thus weaken their schools beyond measure. From ten to twenty per cent.' 
of the supply may with safety be drawn from home graduates, and the 
general efficiency of the schools not be lowered, yet any greater per cent, 
will be exceedingly detrimental. There is not a city in the United States, 
in which the exclusive system has been adopted, that has not impaired the 
working force of its schools. 

Our children are entitled to the best instruction possible. New blood 
must be infused into a teaching corps, and this can be done by securing 
the best talent from the outside that the salaries will command. "No 
Chinese walls should be built about a system of city schools. 

Dr. E. E. White only desired to emphasize what had been so well said. 
The supply of the schools with competent teachers is the essential thing 
in school administration, and to this end teachers must come to their work 
through the door of normal training. It is high time that this principle 
was considered settled. Normal training must give the teacher a knowl- 
edge of guiding principles. He would give more for a young teacher who 
knows well a few fruitful principles of her art than for one with a head 
ftiU of cut-and-dried methods. The soul of a child cannot be touched by 
pattern. Teaching is the art of arts. 

Nor is it enough that teachers receive normal training before they enter 
upon their work. The art of teaching cannot be mastered in one or two 
years. The school-room should be a training school, and to this end the 
superintendent should be able to lead, instruct, and inspire teachers. He 
Bhonld set before teachers true and high ideals. 

But in this guidance and training of teachers the principal is an impor- 
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tant factor. "No superiutendent is large enongh to reach eflBciently all of 
the teachers in a large city. He must depend largely on his associates in 
the supervisory office, and especially on the principals who stand nearest 
to the teachers. As a superintendent, the speaker has been somewhat 
discouraged on visiting a school presided over by a principal, well-meaning 
and earnest, but with little or no insight into true teaching. The instruc- 
tion in most of the rooms was unsatisfactory. The superintendent's best 
instruction had not taken root. On visiting another school, with a live 
and competent principal, he had been delighted to find the work in the 
different rooms faced the right way, with cheering evidence of progress. 

It is as important to have trained principals as trained teachers. The 
man who does not know the difference between word-cramming and mental 
training ought not to be at the head of a modem school, or a system of 
schools. We need normal institutions of a higher grade than our present 
normal schools, — institutions for the professional training of superin- 
tendents and principals as well as teachers. 

Next to the selection and employment of competent teachers is the 
duty of retiring those who can neither teach nor learn to teach. But this 
duty is beset with peculiar difficulties. The schools in all our cities con- 
tain teachers who cannot teach. Some of these have done in the past 
excellent work, as measured by old standards ; and they are not without 
reputation. Other teachers have become grooved in the service, and their 
minds have lost their cunning for new ideas and methods. All faithful 
teachers, whether successful or not, should be treated with consideratiou 
and kindness. In the course of his experience the speaker had secured 
the retirement of teachers without dismissing them, and this was usually 
possible when inefficiency is due to impaired health, old age, or other 
infirmity. 

In this great work of elevating the professional attainments and efS- 
ciency of teachers we must be patient, provided we are making steady 
progress. It may take twenty-five years more to reach a reasonable 
standard. The schools are burdened with years of mistakes and ill-directed 
efforts. Their correction will require time. 

Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Worcester, Mass., had labored for years in the 
conviction that it is possible to raise the standard of teaching in thiB 
country in less than twenty-five years. Teaching should be not only a» 
profession, but also now a mission. If somebody would heroically sacri- 
fice himself, some good would come of it. The Vienna Pedagogium wbS 
a model we might copy. Its sessions are held afternoons, and attended 
by teachers after school. He had seen something of the same sort in New 
York City, which was working well under Dr. Jerome Allen. What is i^ 
profession ? A body of expert knowledge and persons versed therein to 
profess it and apply it. It includes knowledge of history and princi- 
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pies of education, the present lack of which now in this country is 
deplorable. 

We greatly need to know what is now going on elsewhere. That is what 
we need in Massachusetts, notwithstanding Mr. Martin's defence of that 
State. We need professors of this body of expert knowledge, but where 
are the men ? He had been searching for them, but they were not to be 
found. 

Mr. S. a. Ellis, Rochester, N. Y. : As the method of providing for a 
supply of trained teachers for the Rochester schools is somewhat unique, 
it may be of interest to this body of superintendents to learn how the work 
is done. 

In 1883 the board of education organized a teachers' training class 
under the direction and control of the superintendent. From the grad- 
uates of these classes nearly all our teachers are chosen, it being a very 
difiBcult matter for one outside the city, at present, to secure an appoint- 
ment. While this is to be regretted, it must be admitted as a fact. 

A general view of the aim and plan of the teachers' training class is 
presented in the following outline : 

1. Conditions of entrance. 

2. Time. 

3. Subjects. 

4. Method of study. 

5. Programme of weekly meeting. 

6. Reference library. 

7. Examination certificates. 

8. Practice. 

First. Each applicant for membership must be eighteen years of age, 
and must have received, at least, three years of academic training and 
hold a regents' preliminary certificate. 

Second. The course embraces the forty weeks of the school year. The 
class meet for one hour each week to discuss the topic assigned the previous 
week. 

Third. The subjects studied are — 

(a) Education. 

(J) Teacher's Qualifications. 

(c) School Organization, Management, and Discipline. 

(d) Duties of Teachers in Reference to the Physical, Moral, and Intel- 
lectual Well-being of Pupils. 

(e) History of Pedagogy. 

(/) Psychology in its Practical Application to Principles of Teaching. 

(g) Methods of Teaching the Various School Branches. 

(A) Moral Training. 

Fourth. Questions upon each topicare arranged, printed, and distributed 
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to the class a week or more previous to the discussion of that topic. Mem- 
bers of the class are required to prepare for the discussion by the study of 
the books of any good author^ by personal observation, by conversation 
with those who have given attention to the subject, and by their own 
thinking and reasoning. 

Fifth. 

{a) Roll call. 

{b) Literary quotations from six or eight members of the class^ and news 
items from an equal number, these having been previously appointed for 
the purpose. 

{c) Reading of the minutes of the previous meeting by any one upon 
whom the leader may call, and additions and corrections, comments. 

{d) The leader calls upon members of the class in turn (using cards), 
to answer and discuss the questions in the printed list, opportunity being 
given for voluntary remarks, or questions upon each topic thus discussed. 

Sixth. Books of leading authors upon all subjects in the course of study 
form a reference library for the special use of the training class. 

Seventh. A second-grade certificate is given to all members of the class 
who pass successfully the examination given at the close of the year's 
work, which is good for one year of teaching ; at the expiration of that 
time, all who shall have demonstrated their ability to manage and instruct 
a class of pupils, receive a first-grade certificate, which makes them eligible 
to appointment to teach in any grade in the public schools below the high 
school, except as principal of a grammar school. 

Eighth. All substitutes and temporary assistants are taken from the 
training class, as well as nearly all appointments to permanent positions. 

The only certificates now recognized by the board, besides these issued 
to graduates of the training class, are New York State College and Normal 
School certificates. 

As a result, our new teachers have more readily seized the reins of gov- 
ernment, and have the sooner settled upon the best methods of instruction, 
while the tone of the whole body of our teachers has been gradually ele- 
vated. One of our older and most experienced principals remarked the 
other day that no one thing in the history of our schools had been of 
greater advantage to the management and instruction in our schools than 
the work of our training class. 

At the present time nearly one-half of the teachers employed in our 
schools are graduates of our training class. 

This has come about in less than eight years, which shows the change- 
able character of the teaching profession even in our larger cities. 

The Ohairmak (Superintendent Draper, of New York) thought it was 
almost useless to expect superintendents to accomplish much improvement 
in the qualifications of newly chosen teachers under existing conditions. 
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Nine-tenths of the city boards of education had both the power to certify 
and to employ teachers, and so long as they possessed these powers they 
would employ their own friends in preference to some one else's friends; 
Sometimes they would delegate to the superintendent the authority to 
examine and certify candidates, for the sake of disarming criticism, but 
they would influence the action of the superintendent either directly or 
indirectly. 

What is needed is to give the superintendent independent, statutory 
powers, and charge him with the entire responsibility of examining and 
certifying candidates. Hold that the examining of candidates is profes- 
sional work which can only be performed by an expei't, and that the em- 
ployment of them is a business matter, which may safely be transacted by 
any honest and fairly intelligent man, and you have accomplished much. 

Again, what is needed is a system which will help and at the same time 
direct the superintendent. In our cities, the number of candidates for 
teachers' positions is so great, and the facilities for acquiring proficiency so 
many, that it is perfectly practicable to require that all candidates shall 
have completed the high school course and spent a year in a normal school 
or training class before being given authority to teach. We passed such a 
law in our State last winter. It was vetoed. But we will have it yet. 
Some of our cities are doing precisely this now without law. All can do 
it and have plenty of teachers. It is no hardship to young candidates. It 
will work incalculable advantage to the schools. 

The time for talking about improving the teaching force has gone by ; 
it is now time to take action which will effect what is imperatively needed. 

Mb. Anderson, author of the paper, closed the discussion, accepting 
the chairman^s summing up of the matter, and in the hope of securing 
some definite action on the part of the Department, offered the following 
resolution : 

BescH'oed, That in the opinion of the Department of Superintendence, the time has 
come when it is practicable to establish a professional standard for all teachers em- 
ployed in city public schools, and the interests of education require school boards and 
superintendents to establish such a standard as an indispensable prerequisite to employ- 
ment in the schools. 



NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: ITS OROANl- 

Z ATI ON AND FUNCTIONS. 



BY W. T. HARRIS, PH. D. 



Thirty-three years ago last August there met in the city of Philadelphia 
a handful of men to organize a National Teachers' Association. The move- 
ment started in New York and Massachusetts. A call had been issued and 
5 
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widely circulated the year before (1866), inviting ^^ all practical teachers 
in the North, the South, the East, the West, who are willing,'' — these are 
its significant words, — "who are willing to unite in a general effort to 
promote the general welfare of our country by concentrating the wisdom 
and power of numerous minds and by distributing among all the accumu- 
lated experiences of all ; who are ready to devote their energies and their 
means to advance the dignity, respectability, and usefulness of their call- 
ing." A constitution was drafted and adopted, and officers were elected 
for the following year. The directory of the newly formed Association 
voted to meet in Cincinnati in August, 1858. The noteworthy feature in 
the constitution adopted is the government of the Association by a board 
of directors elected at the annual meeting. This board was to consist of a 
large number of counsellors, one from each State, district, or Territory, 
together with the president, secretary, treasurer, and twelve vice-presi- 
dents. It also became the practice, even from this early meeting, to ap- 
point a large nominating committee, — one member from each State repre- 
sented in the convention. Inasmuch as it has frequently happened that only 
a single delegate was present from a State, the nominating committee has 
been obliged to fill out its extensive list of officers by naming its own mem- 
bers. The first president of the Association, as well as seven of the vice- 
presidents and two of the counsellors, ten in all, were members of the 
nominating committee that reported their names. While this strikes us at 
first as bad form, or even as dangerous to the usefulness of the Associa- 
tion, a moment's reflection convinces us that the danger is imaginary, and 
affects the form rather than the substance of the thing. If an entire 
assembly appoint itself on a nominating body, and then names all of its 
members to one office or another, it amounts to the same as a committee 
of the whole for the nomination of officers and a distribution of offices 
to all. 

In later years, since the Association has grown to gigantic proportions, 
it is true that this large committee has dwindled in comparison to the size 
of the body it represents. But the fact that the rule requires that all the 
States, districts, and Territories shall be represented on the board of 
directors, secures a variety of interests in that board, which prevents the 
possibility of clannishness or misrule. 

Should, however, it be deemed desirable to provide even a wider par- 
ticipation of the rank and file of the Association in the election of its 
directory, this could be easily effected by a constitutional provision per- 
mitting each State delegation to select its member of the nominating 
committee, leaving the president to select, as heretofore, for those States 
that decline or neglect to act. Practically, this would be a safeguard 
against any possible influence that might come from partisanship or 
political management, but it is quite difficult to conceive any circum- 
stances wherein. danger is to be apprehended from such source. All will 
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agree, however, that the highest usef alness of the Association depends on 
the complete subordination of the political partisan element. 

We may here properly inquire what the legitimate results are for which 
we should look to come from this annual gathering of teachers from the 
length and breadth of the land. The main answer to this is provided for 
us in the words of the original call issued in 1856. In the language al- 
ready quoted, the Association should *^ concentrate the wisdom and power 
of numerous minds, and distribute among all the experiences of all.'^ This 
call was written by Dr. Daniel B. Hagar, then president of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers^ Association. It was stated at the Philadelphia meeting 
in 1857 that there were already in existence twenty-three State Teachers' 
Associations, besides larger and smaller associations not bounded by State 
lines, — such, for example, as the American Institute of Instruction in 
New England, and the American Association for the Advancement of 
Education, which had been formed in Philadelphia. These associations 
had demonstrated the value of general conferences in which educational 
topics were discussed. The wisdom and power of many minds con- 
centrated on the difGicult problems of the profession brought light such 
as none had seen before. The accumulated experience of all was thus 
distributed to each. The individual teacher, in his uneven development, 
strong in some points, and weak in others, found complementary strength 
in tlie experience of his fellow-teachers, strong where he was weak, and 
perhaps weak where he was strong. 

The divine principle of vicariousness that prevails in the spiritual world, 
rendering it possible for each man, woman, and child to participate profit- 
ably in the experience of another human being, — so that the spectacle of 
a deed and its consequences renders it entirely unnecessary to perform the 
deed itself in order to get what of good comes from doing it as a life ex- 
perience, — this divine principle of vicariousness in the life of human souls 
at once explains for us the true function of teachers' associations, and also 
the function of education itself in its entirety. What, indeed, is all edu- 
cation except the reenforcement of the individual by the experience of 
the family, the community, the nation, the race ? Education is, therefore, 
properly defined as the elevation of the individual into participation in 
the life of the species. 

While the brute inherits organically in his muscles and nerves and brain 
the experience of his progenitoi*s in such a way that the life of his race 
appears as instinctive impulse, man, on the other hand, not only inherits 
the results of the life of his ancestry in the form of instincts and aspira- 
tions, but he can by language receive and communicate the outcome of 
his life direct. Hence his ability to collect within himself the results of 
others' lives is increased infinitely beyond that narrow line of hereditary 
descent ; forhe can, through language, avail himself of the sense-perception 
of others far removed in time and space, making himself thereby a sort of 
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omnipresence in space and time. Then^ too^ he can avail himself in like 
manner of the thoaghts and reflections of his fellow- men^ especially the 
thoaghts and reflections of those most gifted minds that hare done most 
to solve the problems of life and explain the anomalies of experience. 
More than this, too, he learns not only through their perceiving and by 
their thinking on what they perceive, but he learns by seeing their doing, 
and by the story of their doing, what to do himself and what to refrain 
from doing. Thus, by language, the individual is enabled to live vicari- 
ously the life of the race, and to live his own life vicariously for others. 
Whatever one does, goes into the reservoir of human experience as some- 
thing of value ; if it is a negative deed, bringing with it its punishment, 
the knowledge of it renders unnecessary the repetition of its like by others. 
If it is a positive deed, securing for it the normal development of the soul, 
then it is a precious discovery, and it may be adopted by all men as a new 
ethical form or moral law. 

Thus the very principle of all education, — ^the principle that makes pos- 
sible what we value as civilization in contrast to savage life, — this principle 
is appealed to as explaining and justifying the existence of a national edu- 
cational association. ^^ Concentrate the wisdom and power of numerous 
minds ; distribute to each the accumulated experience of all." 

Who can say, looking back down the ladder of thirty-three years, that 
this beneficent process of giving and receiving has not characterized eVery 
stage of its ascent ? Spiritual giving, we are taught, is not a giving which 
diminishes the supply of the givor. In material giving, there is a transfer 
which makes him who gives poorer by the amount of his gift. But he 
who imparts his experience to others, possesses all the more firmly all the 
fruits of his own experience. Every teacher who has risen in this National 
Educational Association to expound his own observations or reflections, or 
to give the results of his experience, has, in the act of doing it, helped 
himself first of all to see more clearly than before the true lesson of his 
life. In spiritual participation, there is no division or loss. In material 
things, — in food, clothing, and shelter, — to share is to divide and diminish 
the part that goes to each. 

But these general principles we may admit, and yet fail to see in the 
work of the National Educational Association anything worthy of being 
classed under such high rubrics. Let us, therefore, take up in detail, 
that all may recognize some of the phases of the teacher's work that have 
been under discussion at the annual gatherings. 

I find, on looking over the table of contents of the annual volumes of 
proceedings, that there have been presented 241 papers on the flvie parts 
of the school system, namely : twenty-eight on the kindergartens, twenty- 
seven on primary work, seventy-five on high schools and colleges, fifty-six 
on normal schools, forty-five on manual training and technical schools. 

These 241 papers have all related, incidentally, to matters of course of 
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etudy and methods. But besides these there were twenty-one papers 
relating especially to the philosophy of methods ; eighty-one to various 
branches of the theory of education and psychology ; twenty-nine to the 
coarse of study ; ten to the peculiarities of graded and ungraded schools ; 
twenty-five to musical instruction ; ten to natural sciences ; forty on 
drawing ; and twenty-four to the important subject of moral and religious 
instruction. These make 240 additional papers on special themes of 
course of study and methods of discipline and management, — in the aggre- 
gate nearly 500 papers on these themes. 

Besides these papers, there are others, — on building, heating, and venti- 
lation, three ; national aid to education, fourteen ; education for Chinese, 
Indians, and colored people, eight ; on supervision of schools, ten ; on 
the uses and abuses of text-books, nine ; on examinations of teachers and 
of pupils, eight ; on compulsory education, three ; foreign educational 
systems, ten ; education and crime, two ; on the best methods of keeping 
statistics, four; on the criticisms urged against our schools, eight; in all, 
nearly a hundred more papers on important questions. 

We all remember with some remaining feelings of dismay the old- 
fashioned essays read at teachers' gatherings. The following titles will 
suggest them : " The Teachers' Motives "; ^^ The Teacher and His Work ''; 
" The Causes of Failure and Success in the Work of the Teacher"; " The 
Teacher^s Ideal/* Very often such titles introduced only goody-goody 
reflections on the personal character of the teacher. In the early days of 
the Association such essays were more frequent. One is glad to observe 
their growing rarity, not only in the National Educational Association, 
but also in State Associations and in educational magazines. 

Of course these 600 papers, relating to various points of school manage- 
ment, were only the half of the intellectual pabulum set forth at the 
annual gatherings. It is safe to say that the impromptu discussions called 
forth were at least another half. Where the undisciplined mind had 
flagged and failed to follow the thread of the written discourse, the oral 
discussion brought out vividly the points of the paper, and by vigorous 
opposition or defence aroused the powers of the weakling. The vigor- 
ous oral debate has here its tremendous advantages over the printed paper 
read in the educational periodicals. 

We have not mentioned the advantage of personal contact of mind with 
mind. In these gatherings the young teacher sees those who have grown 
old in the service and who have acquired reputation for their work. He 
meets his equals and measures their ideals by his own. He learns to see the 
details of his profession from many different points of view. The impres- 
sion derived from the printed page differs from that derived from personal 
conversation. Each has its advantages. The personal impression is more 
stimulating and provocative of imitation. The cool study of tlie printed 
paper leads to deeper self-activity. Both are useful, — nay, indispensable. 
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It is obvious that for this personal lesson upon the teacher our recent 
large associations are far more yaluable than the small gd.therings of the 
early date ; where three hundred met then, now we have three thousand. 
The visitor to the Association «ow sees ten times the number of eminent 
teachers, an^ rejoices in a tenfold opportunity for profit. 

I do not think that I overestimate the yalue of this feature of the Edu- 
cational Association when I call it one-half. On this basis I shall call the 
direct aid received from the essays and papers read one-fourth ; the direct 
aid from the debates and discussions, one-fourth ; the direct aid from 
personal conversation with and observation of fellow-members of the con- 
vention, eminent persons, and otherwise, this, — and the benefit of observa- 
tion on that section of the country into which the Association takes the 
yisitor, amounts to one-half the direct aid that he gets at the Association. 

Since 1870 the Association has been in process of forming departments 
for the further specialization of work. It has done this partly by absorb- 
ing existing associations devoted to special work, and partly by forming 
new departments direct. 

It absorbed the normal school and superintendents' associations, and in 
after years successively the departments of {a) higher instruction, (i) 
elementary instruction, {c) industrial education, {d) the National Council 
of Education, {e) the kindergarten, (/) of art education, {g) music in- 
struction, and (h) secondary instruction ; thus making ten departments in 
all. There has been since 1884 an educational exposition, which may be 
called the eleventh department. 

Since these departments provide for the much-needed specialization of 
work, and furnish a counterpoise to the mighty swing of the general 
meetings of the Association, their influence is salutary. There is no doubt 
that much more can be done in this direction. There should be a depart; 
ment that unites those interested in the study of child life ; another that 
unites the specialists who are at work in the mastery of foreign systems of 
education ; one for students of the Herbartian educational experiments, 
— those that make so much of Robinson Crusoe as a centre of school work, 
and whose great word is " apperception. '' Those who have read the educa- 
tional essay that has made so much noise in England, and which bears the 
absurd title of ^^ A Pot of Green Feathers,'' I need not say, are already 
interested in this question of apperception, as the very centre of educa- 
cational psychology. The doctrine of apperception, briefly stated, is this t 
We not only perceive or see objects, but we recognize or apperceive them. 
When we apperceive we relate what we see to what we already kneW 
before, — we sometimes call this inward digestion of what we see. NoW 
education, it is evident enough, deals with this matter of recognizing ot 
assimilating (apperceiving) the new material learned by relating it to what 
we knew before. 

If a department of psychology were formed that held two meetings a* 
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each annual session, I doubt not that it would soon prepare some work 
which would gladly be given a place on the program of the General Asso- 
ciation, and certainly before it secured a place on the general program it 
would get into the old departments of elementary instruction or normal 
instruction, or into the superintendents^ section or some other. 

I would lay emphasis on the specializing of work indefinitely. Apart 
from the National Association such specializing would have its danger ; 
but in the Association it at once adds strength and gains strength. There 
could be a department of statistical study, wherein the few specialists who 
are interested in the science of statistics, in the new sense which is com- 
ing to be accentuated by sociologists, could confer together round a table. 
Round-table discussions over specialties is in my opinion what is needed 
to introduce a new fountain of vitalitv into the Association. Not that 

ml 

the Association is failing in vitality, for it never had so much at any 
former period as it has now. But this new element of specialization is a 
new element of vitality which may make the annuial visit twice as valuable 
as it has been hitherto. I have mentioned by way of examples of these 
round-table departments, — those that should study child life, foreign sys- 
tems of education (say French, German, English, Chinese, etc.), or peda- 
gogical movements like that of the Herbartians, or, again, educational 
psychology, or statistics. I would add other examples of specialization. 
Let the specialists in teaching English literature have a round table ; the 
specialists in teaching ancient history or modem history or the philosophy 
of history ; the specialists in teaching French or any modern language ; those 
specially interested in teaching fractions or any other part of arithmetic. 
These round-table discussions could be called for any year. They could 
not be expected to discuss the same subject for two consecutive years. 
Here is just the trouble with our present departments. They have worked 
over the material ready to hand, and have no new material in the process 
of making. The Council of Educatiomhas formed a list of committees on a 
variety of subjects and stereotyped it once for all. The members of those 
cast-iron committees find themselves appointed to report on some subject 
which has no new fresh interest for them, and they do not see how to begin 
fresh work. We do not want any more reports on such general topics as 
high schools, or private schools, or co-education, or moral education, or 
educational psychology, but we do want specialized reports which focus 
the whole mind of the sub-committees on some special topic, within those 
more general topics such as (in the domain of moral education) the free- 
dom of the will in the light of Ribot's work on " The Diseases of the Will " ; 
or (in the domain of educational psychology) the effect of committing to 
memory by the so-called aids or arts of memory ; or on the formation of 
logical habits of thinking ; or the best method of cultivating a convenient 
memory for names ; the true remedy for duplicate registration of pupik 
attending both winter and summer schools, a duplication which is common 
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in most of the State school reports ; on a legitimate mode of interesting 
the people in electing good members to the school board ; on the proper 
manner of securing the interest of the public press in the good features of 
the public schools ; on the effect of the private schools in raising or low- 
ering the standard of respectability in the profession of teaching ; on the 
best method of securing literary and scientific culture in a corps of teachers. 
No one of these topics would do for a second report ; no one of them would 
do for a first report made by members of the council not interested in it. 
The volunteer system is the only system for round-table work. It would 
be best generally to concentrate attention, and guide it by having a report 
made upon some particular book like Lange^s work on Apperception, or 
Mrs. Jacobins book on Science and Language Study. 

The general work of the Association, as a whole, should go on in deep 
ruts, but the special work of the departments should be specialized and 
always fresh and new. This will take care of itself if there be a sufficiency 
of these small groups encouraged. Perhaps there are only four persons in 
the entire nation interested in some special topic. The National Associa- 
tion, with its facilities for cheap transportation and cheap board, furnishes 
the best opportunity each year for the meeting of these four persons, or 
any other similarly interested four persons. Perhaps the attraction of 
the particular interest would not be suflScient to draw together the four 
specialists. But the National Association adds a host of other attractions, 
and in the aggregate these are strong enough to prevail. 

We wish to produce as many growing teachers as possible, — as many 
as possible who each year have found fresh leads and have distanced their 
former selves. 

It seems to me, therefore, quite doubtful whether the division of the 
National Association into sectional associations, with which it alternates 
biennially, would not be rather a step backward. It would perhaps break 
the continuity which is essential as a kind of background on which the 
specialization which we have discussed can best take place. It will cer- 
tainly make the familiar faces that meet us from year to year, coming from 
a great distance, — as in the present meeting, from Colorado and Texas, — 
it will make these faces less familiar to us, and different sections of the 
Union will be in less direct sympathy than formerly. 

If I have studied aright this problem, it is not the General Association 
that is in need of reform, but only the departments. These departments, 
instead of breaking away from the type of the General Association, as they 
should do, are imitating its organization when they ought to devote them- 
selves to developing and fostering voluntary sub-committees or round 
tables devoted to special work. 

The General Association, with its wide scope, its great masses, its dis- 
tinguished personalities, its cheap fares, its entertaining tours, and its spec- 
tacle of great combination, and, lastly, with the great interest and substan-. 
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tial tributes of respect which it elicits from the business men of all parts 
of the country^ and from the world in general outside the scholastic 
fields — the General Association^ with these reasons for beings should con- 
tinue as it is. 
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[BxPORTeo BT SuPT. S. T. Button, of Brookline, Mass.] 

SuPT. Aarok Gove, Denver, Col., spoke of the magnitude of the work 
of administration, much of which was of an exceedingly delicate and often 
embarrassing character. A declination to place upon the program the 
names of aspirants often engenders bitternesses. 

The insistence of parties that financial remuneration be given for essays 
and travelling expenses is exceedingly common ; the refusal, which in my 
judgment is proper, creates antagonisms. 

The precarious condition of the treasury previous to the Madison meet- 
ing is well known ; now the Association has in the treasury to exceed 
$25,000. Whether the possession of tjiese funds is to promote the health 
and prosperity of the organization, I regard as a question yet to be 
answered. 

Great care should be taken in selecting the directory. The burden 
which is laid on the executive is great at best, but it can be much light- 
ened by a competent board of directors. 

It has been intimated that the Association has become so large and un- 
wieldy that soon it would separate into smaller local societies and cease to 
exist. The paper just read telfs us why it should exist, and the meetings 
in later years fairly demonstrate that it is yet alive. There is no immediate 
prospect of a funeral. 

Me. J. M. Gkeekwood, Kansas City, Mo., favored special departments 
for original investigations. He recommended that the representatives of 
Tarious sections make their addresses more historical in character and 
less eulogistic. 

Dr. William A. Mowby, Boston, Mass., suggested that it were difficult 
to settle *^]ive questions** ; that if they were settled they would be dead, 
and no further interest would be manifested in regard to them. The fact 
that they are alive and not " settled '' gives to them their value. More- 
OTer, if this body with all its wisdom should attempt to settle any **live 
question " in which the people are interested, they would turn around and 
8ay to you : *' Who authorized you to pronounce your ultimate dictum 
ttpon this subject ? *' and your opinion thus pronounced and questioned 
Would be of as much value as the dictum of a Protestant pope. Let 
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the discussions go on. The value of these discussions^ as they go out to fche 
people, consists not in a dictum, not in " settling " questions, but in the 
strength and force of the arguments presented. These arguments, and 
these alone, have weight with the people in *^ settling liye questions/* 

Hon. John Hancock, Ohio, advocated doing more and talking less. 
He thought some things were to be regarded as settled. 

Pres. G. Stanley Hall expressed his appreciation of the views set 
forth by Dr. Harris. He thought that waste might be avoided were this 
body to adopt some of the methods pursued by scientific academies in this 
country and in Europe, and referred in particular to some degree of special- 
ization in studies of educational subjects, instancing as good, examples: 
Canfield's admirable studies of the Relations between the State and the 
High School in each State in the Union ; Draper's Study of the Early His- 
tory of Schools in New York State ; Greenwood's Studies of Children, 
which had attracted attention in Europe ; Hartwell's admirable monograph 
on Physical Training ; Blackmar on State Aid to Higher Education ; Knight 
on Land Grants ; Howard's Evolution of the University ; Key's School 
and Health, etc., etc. There is no reason why, besides the mass meeting 
element, which is indispensable in *he National Association; the sections 
should not be organized for far more effective work than now. Very , 
much of the energy of this Association is wasted by threshing old straw, 
by random work, by people who have no conception of the best that has 
been said and done in their own subject. Nothing is more demoralizing 
and wasteful than to hear a half-hour paper of this sort. There is no 
association of teachers in the world so badly organized in* this respect as 
those in this country. Even the French and German method of having 
one preannounced subject for an entire day and footing up the conclusions 
of the meeting in the form of a syllabus or resolutions, makes their reports 
more interesting and more valuable than ours. We should also have, in 
smaller circles or round tables, little groups of those interested in special 
topics, like psychology, geography, school hygiene, etc., to work and con- 
fer at unoccupied hours, and on a special plan, by methods somewhat like 
those employed in pedagogical seminaries in Europe. 

Db. E. E. White, of Ohio, supposed that the purpose of the discussion 
was to determine what changes, if any, were now needed in the organi- 
zation and management of the National Educational Association. The 
changes suggested in the able paper, to which all had listened with so much 
interest, relate to details of administration. The special lines of inquiry 
and investigation suggested by Dr. Harris can all be provided for in the 
several departments now organized, and, if necessary, new departments 
can be added. The several departments of the Association were originally 
organized for the consideration of topics of special interest to their mem- 
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bership. This has been overlooked in some instances. What is needed is 
more specialization in these departments. 

He was pleased to obserre that no radical change in the organization of the 
General Association is recommended in the paper. The changes needed 
here relate to administratioD, and the most important of these relate 
to the program. It is easy to criticise a program when made, but it 
is not so easy to make a program that is above criticism. All will 
agree that no man should be asked as a compliment to himself or his 
locality to read a paper in the Association. The men who have something 
to say worthy of such a hearing should be sought out and called to this 
duty. The topics discussed should be vital topics, — topics of special 
present interest. What is needed is light, not rhetoric or declamation. 
One of these vital topics is moral training in the public schools, — a topic 
that needs to be discussed in a philosophic manner. Moral training should 
be placed on as sure a psychological basis as intellectual training. 

HoK. J. H. Shinn, of Arkansas, said : That so far as he was qualified 

to speak upon the paper of the learned Commissioner of Education, he 

should speak as an indorser and not as a critic. That the discussion so 

far had really added nothing to the paper in comprehension and hardly 

anything by extension. Dr. Harris asks us to continue the general Tirork 

of the Association as it has been managed from the beginning, and to make 

the specialization of the departments still more special and possibly more 

thorough. So far as I have been correct in my diagnosis of the general 

work of the Association, so far I fully agree with the paper. The great 

general work. of the National Association should go on in the same trend 

with a certain deepening of the ruts. Deepen the enthusiasm, — deepen the 

general regard, — deepen the educational ferment. Take the language of 

the doctor and make it a watchword: '*0n as we are, only deepen the 

mts.^' As an addition he would suggest that the departments take on the 

special tint of special work and go deeper into the scientific nature of 

the great problems underlying the general work. He suggested as an 

additional work for the N. E. A. the gathering together at the end of 

each twenty-five years the particular papers upon special questions, and a 

generalization thereof by a committee specially appointed thereto. That 

this generalization, with all proper limitations, be published as the work of 

the Association and sold at the least price to teachers of the country. He 

thought that this would add to the real power of the Association and make 

it a surer multiple of good. 

Me. W. R Gaeeett, State Superintendent of Tennessee, and President 
ofthe National Association: Mr. President, — I did not expect to address 
the Department, but I cannot refuse to respond to your invitation. 

When your program announced that the Commissioner of Education 
would read a paper upon ^'The National Association: its Organization 
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and Functions/' I looked forward with much interest and some anxiety to 
the expression of his opinions, for I know the weight which they carry 
with all our members and with the whole country. I have listened to 
him to-night with pleasure and satisfaction. 

The clear and comprehensive view which he has presented of the Asso- 
ciation and its functions, and the philosophical analysis which he has 
made of the elements of its usefulness, leave but little to be said by others. 
In his estimates of the relative value of its several elements, I do not think 
he has ranked the social features too- high. Among the social features I 
understand him to include the excursion feature. Those who have been 
regular attendants upon our meetings have now travelled to every portion 
of thfe United States, I need not enlarge upon the pleasure of this feature 
to its members, or the benefit to the cause of education. 

Why do ten thousand members attend our meetings ? Why has this 
Association grown to be the largest, the grandest educational body in the 
world ? It is because the members find in its meetings something which 
they need. It is because they love the Association. It is because it reaches 
their hearts as well as their heads. 

We are fresh from the discussion of ^* Compulsory Education.^' Able 
educators have presented plans which, they tell us, will enforce the com- 
pulsory attendance of children. None of them, I think, would venture to 
propose a plan for the compulsory attendance of grown people. If we 
wish the Association to maintain its present grand proportions, we must 
not discard those features which reach the heart as well as the head. It 
must still continue to meet the wants and to please the tastes of its ten 
thousand members. 

It is not surprising that objections are urged to different features of the 
Association, and suggestions are made for changes in its organization. 

It is sometimes urged that the work is too general in its character ; that 
it does not possess the definite and specific value of the work of some 
European societies. There is some force in this objection. I think that 
we should give heed to it. 

Our departments are, however, becoming more special and technical in 
their work. The General Association can never do this sort of work, and 
ought not to do it. It has a grander pu impose. It is a mass meeting. 
It is the foundation. Upon this foundation the various departments rest. 
I favor the introduction of special and technical work into the several 
departments, and the establishment of such other departments as may be 
needed to provide for more special work. 

It is also argued that too much repetition is found in the papers read 
before the Association. Possibly there may be some force in the objection ; 
yet, if true, it is not fatal. We are not a society of inventors. We are an 
association for the diffusion of knowledge. It is not necessary that every- 
thing which is brought before us should be either a fresh theory in phil- 
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Ofiophy^ never before presented to the public, or a brand new system of 
•* * new education/' 

It is also objected that papers, or addresses, or expressions, sometimes 
find their way into the proceedings of the Association which are not purely 
intellectual, but which betray some taint of sentiment or rhetoric. For- 
tunately this is true. I believe in rhetoric, so far as rhetoric means feeling 
or sentiment. I do not believe in bombast. I believe the great body of 
our members agree with me. From the human breast thought and im- 
pulse spring forth in one mingled ray as inseparably interwoven as the 
light and heat of the sun. We argue, as teachers, that the whole boy 
must be sent to school. It is even more true of the man. In voluntary 
schools the whole man must go to school. He is there with his head and 
his heart. Let both be addressed. 

It is sometimes urged that the Association is becoming unwieldy, and 
will fall to pieces of its own weight. I do not fear its falling to pieces as 
long as ten thousand members attend its meetings. In the great law of 
growth and decay, we have not yet reached the period of decay. 

It has been suggested that the Association should, of its own volition, 

divide into several sectional bodies, with annual meetings, from which 

delegates should be sent to a national body. This would convert our 

great national mass meeting into a body of delegates. I think there 

should be a national body of delegates, but not at the expense of our mass 

meeting. I should be willing to see a new department organized, to be 

known as the Department of Delegates, . and which should consist of 

delegates from the several State Teachers' Associations and from other 

organized educational bodies, under such regulations as this Association 

might provide. Such a department could meet with us at the same time 

as the Council, or could hold separate meetings similar to those of the 

Department of Superintendence, and could do useful work in reflecting, 

assimilating, and formulating current educational sentiment. I am not 

willing to abandon our organization to effect these lesser objects. 

This Association is a growth. It did not spring full-grown into being. 
It has grown by successive steps. At one of its early meetings only three 
members were present. At many of its meetings the attendance was 
small. Why has it now grown to be the grandest educational body in the 
world ? It has grown because it has supplied a want ; because it has 
adapted it«elf to the tastes of the educational public. It has grown from 
ft teachers' association to be an educational association. It is a national 
association, and performs a work which no sectional association can 
perform. 

I have more confidence in those institutions which have developed by 
growth than in those which are projected in future from the constructive 
uoagiDation. In its immense but steady growth the great mass meeting 
bas been the foundation. Upon this foundation the other features of the 
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Association have been built. Let us build what superstructures may be 
needed, but let us not undermine the foundation. My advice is, do not 
give up the great mass meeting. 



ART EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 



BY JAMES MACAUSTEE, LL.D., PRESIDENT DREXEL INSTITUTE OF ABT, 

SCIENCE, AND INDUSTRY. 



The social development of the last half century shows a steady growth 
in the recognition of the public school as one of the most important in- 
stitutions of modern society. To the thoughtful man the future presents 
a number of social problems of the gravest import* Individual freedom 
from class and prescriptive tyranny has, in a broad sense, been secured. 
Public opinion, the aggregate of the majority of individual opinions, has 
become the sole basis of social order, and hence the binding force in modern 
society is what the majority of the people think or believe. We need to 
bring the full significance of tbis fact before us, and to consider that under 
this social dispensation all the baser elements of human nature are given 
as free play as are the higher elements, and that no man is restricted in 
his personal liberty until he encroaches upon the liberties of others, before 
we can adequately comprehend the supreme importance of public educa- 
tion to the modem state. 

John Fiske made a valuable contribution to education, as well as to the 
t • doctrine of evolution, when he pointed out the meaning of infancy. In 

his suggestive treatment of this subject he asks this question : ^^ Whatsis 
the meaning of the fact that man is .born into the world more helpless than 
any other creature, and needs, for a much longer season than any other 
living thing, the tender care and wise counsel of his elders? It is one of 
the most familiar of facts that man, alone among animals, exhibits a 
capacity for progress. That man is widely different from other animals 
in the length of his adolescence, and the utter helplessness of his baby- 
hood is an equally familiar thing. Now, between these two commonplace 
facts, is there no connection ? Is it a mere accident that the creature 
which is distinguished as progressive should also be distinguished as com- 
ing slowly to maturity, or is there a reason lying deep down in the nature 
of things why this should be so ? " He then points out the great advantage 
that has come to the race through what he calls the period of mental plas' 
ticity; that is, the period of infancy, youth, and adolescence, forming 
nearly one-third of a human life, during which the individual is trained 
for his social duties. 
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The social condition of man has now reached a high degree of complex- 
ity. This social condition can be protected and properly developed, only 
50 far as education provides for training the youth of a community for the 
inties and responsibilities incident thereto. With just as much thorough- 
ness, with just as much care, we need, at the present time, to train our 
Bhildren to all that makes for high and noble living, — as the Greeks trained 
For the conditions existing in the Oreek state, as the Bomans trained 
for the conditions existing in the Roman state. So, also, we must rec- 
ognize the supreme importance of training in all that makes for the highest 
intellectual culture and refinement in human life. With the absence of 
the militant power in our American state we base our institutions entirely 
upon the dominance of the moral and spiritual faculties among men. In- 
deed, our social and political organization rests wholly upon the belief 
that the majority of men prefer good to evil, virtue to vice, and if we take 
a broad view of the active forces in the social organism, we see on every 
hand -virtue grappling with vice, justice struggling with injustice, and in 
these struggles we see that success can be hoped for only as all the higher 
faculties of man are brought into play upon the side of justice and of vir- 
tue. To state the problem in a few words : our duty is to so organize 
the forces that make for right living that they shall always be the domi- 
nant power in the social organism, and it is only when we come to rec- 
ognize this condition as fundamental to all growth in human well-being 
that we can get a proper comprehension, of what is involved in public edu* 
cation at the present time. 

When the education of the people is looked at from this point of view, 
it is seen that its greatest power must be exerted where the dangers to the 
social organism are greatest, — that is, among the poorest classes. There is 
more need of the refining influences of the best education among the de- 
based and neglected elements of population in our large cities than among 
the children of the rich and prosperous ; and hence, the movement of the 
last few years to carry the most improved forms of our education among 
the lowest classes is an indication of the growth of public sentiment in the 
right direction, and is a feeling that will undoubtedly grow in strength as 
social problems are more carefully studied. 

We hare seen, in many parts of the country, the growth of a very praise- 
worthy sentiment in favor of raising the national flag over our school- 
houses. The spirit that prompted this movement was a patriotic one, and 
nuurks the growth of a national feeling stronger than that of local inter- 
ests. To the educator it should stand for more than a mere loyal impulse. 
The flag should be made to represent more than the sovereign power and 
ttnity of the nation. Consider for a moment that in our large cities the 
great mass of the children see little or nothing of the government or the 
forces that bind society together, except as presented by the policeman. 
What better instrumentality is there for inculcating in the minds of the 
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young a respect for government and law than the school-house ? If we 
can lead the pupils to understand that the school-house is provided by the 
State, — is provided for all, without distinction of race, condition, or creed; 
if we can make the school-house a place of delight, and if we can secure 
within it the right sort of instruction, the training that shall tend to de- 
velop the noblest qualities of mind and heart, we shall then be fostering 
not simply a love of country for its past history and the heroic deeds of our 
ancestors, but we shall be cultivating a love of country for what the 
country is doing for the children themselves in preparing them for the 
highest and best purposes in life. Then will the flag mean something 
personal to every child. Then will the government be to him not 
simply an abstraction, but he will come to regard it as his own great 
helper and sustainer. I welcome, therefore, this nationalization of the 
school as one of the most important of the educational movements of car 
time. 

If, however, we make the school the symbol of the State to the children, 
we must have taught in it all that the child requires to enable him to 
become a virtuous and a useful citizen. I do not think there can be any 
gainsaying this proposition. Indeed, it follows logically from the very 
establishment of a public school, and in our day, when such important 
responsibilities are attached to citizenship, the public school and its instru- 
mentalities must be measured solely by its capacity to realize its complete 
function. 

Nearly all the States have limited the instruction that shall be given 
in public schools, and some confine it within viery narrow bounds. But 
we are gradually outgrowing the restricted ideas of education of fifty 
years ago, and our more intelligent communities are already anticipating 
legislative action and are putting into their schools new subjects for study, 
new exercises which have for their object the development of the higher 
powers of the pupils, and the bringing them into the closest possible rela- 
tions to the social needs of the future. Look for a moment at some of 
the movements that are going forward at the present time for enlarging 
the scope of public education. First we have the kindergarten, the recog- 
nition of the child in education, one of the most beneficent reforms that 
has ever come into the schools. Then we have physical training, the 
recognition of the fact that the citizen to have a healthy mind must also 
have a healthy body. Then we have the study of elementary science, 
which has for its object the bringing of the individual into the closest 
relations with his physical environment, that he may be able to enrich the 
world by his conquests over nature ; that he may, to use the words of 
Bacon, become the ^* minister and interpreter of nature.^' Then we have 
industrial or manual training, which recognizes that labor is one of the 
conditions of man's existence in the world, and that it is through under- 
standing labor, and putting thought into labor, that man is brought more 
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completely into sympathy with his fellows. Then we have the study of 
history, not simply as the record of man^s military conquests, but rather 
as showing the steady development of the idea of brotherhood among men. 
And then, in addition to these, we have the instruction in art, in some 
respects the most important of all, because its influence tends to enrich 
the mind as a whole through the development and training of its highest 
faculties. 

Now, cavil as we may against these new studies ; argue, as many persons 
do, upon the limitations which are, or ought to be, imposed upon the 
State, all these featufes must come into the public schools, and in no nig- 
gardly way. They must come in on the broadest possible basis, or there 
is danger that the present tendencies of social progress will miscarry. 
That their introduction into the schools will revolutionize much of our 
existing education cannot be denied ; but that need not give cause for 
serious regret. We may lay it down as a fundamental and incontestable 
proposition that existing social conditions demand these two things : First, 
the highest order of citizenship possible ; and second, that public educa- 
tion must prepare for such citizenship at whatever cost. 

I have prefaced these remarks because, in discussing ^* Art Education 
in the'Public Schools," it has seemed desirable for the right understanding 
of the subject that it should be considered, not simply as a specialty in 
education, but rather in the larger aspect of one of the branches of general 
education that has become a necessity of our time. It is only by regarding 
the subject in its broadest relations that we can rightly consider how it 
should be treated in the schools. It will be understood that in so far as 
the^ elementary schools are concerned, I am using the term "art educa- 
tion ^' as limited to drawing and color. 

Of the new studies referred to, art education is the one least understood, 

and yet it is the one that in many respects is the most important. Next 

to language, there is no branch whose scope and purpose is so far-reaching, 

or that bears more directly upon all that ministers to the best interests of 

the individual and of society. I am aware that many will regard this as 

far too inclusive a statement, and yet the history of civilization shows that 

the arts which deal with form and color have been at once of the highest 

value to man's utilitarian necessities and to those desires which nothing 

but the beautiful in nature and in art can satisfy. As a people, I think it 

will be admitted that we are deficient in art culture, and I do not think 

it will be denied that, in consequence, we are losing no small part of our 

intellectual heritage. This will not always be so. The indications are 

nurny that art is to have a new development in America, and on a new 

haais, — ^the basis of humanity. The putting of industrial training into the 

schools is a great step in this direction, and will surely give a higher idea 

Md a nobler purpose to the labor of common life. The putting of art 

education into the schools, side by side with industrial training, will not 

6 
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only give dignity to labor, but will also permit the human feeling born of 
labor to find fit and adequate expression. 

The use of the term "art education'' in connection with the public 
education has long been a great bugbear to many so-called practical 
people. To such persons the word art, in connection with the public 
schools, savors of something unpractical, something that is for special 
pupils, something for the benefit of the few rather than for the many ; and 
yet a right understanding of the relations of art to daily life shows this to 
be an entire misconception of the subject. It is a fact apparent to every 
observing person that the social life of our people is lamentably wanting 
in an appreciation of the beautiful in nature as the highest truth of 
nature, and of the beautiful in human life and work as the highest truth 
of character. This is apparent in the homes, in the amusements, and iu 
the social customs of our people generally. In the scramble for wealth 
that is going on, people are losing sight of the fundamental ethical prin- 
ciples that hold society together, and are making a pretence of living. 
Now, art education, which is the study of beauty as the highest truth in 
nature and in human life, can be directed powerfully against this social 
demoralization, and hence we should be prepared to advocate art education, 
in the schools as a potent agency in the uplifting and improvement of th© 
community. 

Goethe says : " The beautiful is greater than the good, for it includes 
the good and adds something to it. It is the good made perfect and fitted 
with all the collateral perfections which make it a perfect thing.'' This 
is but a restatement of the old Platonic doctrine which still finds recogni- 
tion in the most advanced theories of ethics and education. While we are 
extending our system of education on the utilitarian side, we must not 
forget that the right enjoyment of life, — that is, the exercise of the higher 
faculties, — is as much a function of living as earning one's daily bread ; 
and for our education to be useful, in the true sense of the term, we can- 
not ignore the training of the aesthetic faculties as much for moral as for 
practical ends. 

I have felt constrained to emphasize this aspect of the subject as of 
supreme importance at the present time, because in the general introduc- 
tion of form-study and drawing into the schools there seems to prevail 
an idea that their chief value consists in subserving industrial ends, or as 
aids to other branches of instruction. The great value of form-study and 
drawing in industry, as well as their great use in educational training, 
can hardly be overestimated, but form-study and drawing as the basis of 
art education need to be considered in much broader relations than their 
applications in these directions. 

Now, art in form and color is not an abstraction. It is something very 
tangible. It is man's creative work with material things ; work in which 
be expresses himself^ his power^ his knowledge, his feelings^ his ideas, for 
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the nse and the enjoyment of others. With every child there is bom some 
degree of this power of individual creation, and closely allied to it is 
another and complementary power, that of curiosity, or observation ; and 
it should be a principle in all general education to lay hold of these two 
great instinctive powers and give them free play in the training of every 
child. True art education distinctly recognizes these two mental powers 
as its starting point, and seeks to stimulate and direct them so that they 
shall act and react on each other, and result in the creation of beautiful 
things, not so much for the gratification of selfish or individual desires 
as for giving joy to others. The method of training for this end has a 
dnal aspect. On the one side the child is led, through the exercise of his 
observing powers, to discover that beauty is the highest truth in all mate- 
rial things, — ^in fact, that there can be no beauty devoid of truth ; and, on 
the other side, he is trained to express his observation of the beautiful 
in creations that shall minister to the needs and pleasure of man. It has 
been truly said that sharing in some common enjoyment begets a more 
friendly feeling toward others than sharing in the same kind of knowledge. 
Not until art education is viewed in these broader aspects can the sub- 
ject take its rightful place in public education. For not until the psycho- 
logical conditions for the training of the child are comprehended can a 
method of instruction in art suitable to children be devised, and not until 
its applications in social life are comprehended can the object of art in 
education be understood. • 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the fact that this view of art education 
does not present the snbject as in any way antagonistic to it« applications 
to industry, or to other branches of education. In fact, the more the 
snbject is studied from this larger point of view the more will it be seen 
that its practical applications, both in industrial training and in general 
edncational training, are greatly increased, because there is brought to its 
application in these directions the creative power of the pupils, enriched 
by the study of the beautiful, which is the life-giving principle in all in- 
dnstrial work, and the most subtle and refining force in all intellectual 
development and training. 

With these points in mind, and in view of the wide introduction of 
drawing into the schools, a pertinent question arises here : Is the study 
coming into public education on the basis of art, or is it coming in on the 
basis of utility ? If we look at the history of the movement for intro- 
ducing drawing into the schools, which began about twenty years ago, we 
shall see that it started upon a purely utilitarian or industrial basis. The 
movement, in its inception, was but a reflection, — in many respects a copy, 
—of the movement which was initiated about a score of years earlier in 
England, and which has been promoted there almost solely for the benefit 
of the mannfacturing interests of Great Britain. As the movement has 
developed in this country, however, it is to be observed that it has been 
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steadily widening in charaefcer under the influences of educational thought 
and discussion. Experience has long made it apparent that drawing could 
not be maintained in the schools as a general study simply on the basis of 
its technical applications in industry. Consequently, the last ten years 
have shown important modifications of the instruction in the direction of 
bringing it into harmony with psychological principles. It was an impor- 
tant step in this direction when fonn-study, or the study of objects, was 
made the starting point in the instruction. Then drawing took its place 
as one of the means of expressing ideas of form, aud in. many of our prin- 
cipal cities the method of instruction has been radically changed so as to 
make the study of form in models and objects the fundamental feature of 
the work. Under this arrangement the various kinds of drawing, such as 
free-hand drawing, mechanical drawing, perspective drawing, decorative 
drawing, are of secondary consideration, and are governed entirely by 
what the children have studied and by the ideas they have to express 
resulting therefrom. 

That this change is in the right direction will not be questioned by any 
one acquainted with the subject ; but it will be a serious mistake to say 
that, because the method of teaching drawing has been changed so as to 
make it the expression of ideas derived from the study of objects, the 
problem of art education in the schools has been solved. In fact, it may 
be said that with this change of method the real problem confronts us 
from a new and a broader aspect than when we were dealing with the 
subject simply from the standpoint of drawing. Having reached the stage 
where drawing is regarded as but a means for the expression of form ideas 
derived from the study of objects, the vital point in the instruction now 
turns upon this question : What kind of objects shall we give the children 
to study for the development of the ideas to be expressed ? It is not 
infrequently claimed that the interest of the child should be the guiding 
consideration here. That we should have regard for what shall attract 
and hold the attention of the pupil is not to be questioned ; but it would 
be a great mistake to assume tliat this should be the only consideration. 

If the love of the beautiful and the creation of the beautiful is the aim 
of the instruction, then it would seem that the objects given the pupils to 
study should be such as clearly present the characteristics of beauty. 
Now, some of the objects that most interest a child may be such as possess 
no distinctive features of beauty, — may be such as appeal to his selfish 
instincts or feelings. I am sure we shall all agree that such objects 
should not be chosen. But it is said that leaves, plants, flowers, fruit, 
interest children ; and as beauty is found in the study of nature, natural 
forms should be given as the basis of the instruction. No one will dispute 
that in this art-training children should be Given eveiy possible oppor- 
tunity to study nature ; but in the choice of natural forms great care 
should be exercised in selecting only such as present, distinctly, beauty of 
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form. It should also be borne in mind that tbe study of nature for the 
purposes of art is a widely different thing from the study of nature for 
the purposes of science. In the scientific study of nature she is inter- 
rogated for her facts, and these facts may be found, — indeed, often are 
found, — in objects devoid of beauty. The facts, however, are none the 
less interesting from the scientific point of view. The scientific study of 
nature, therefore, is purely objective, and takes little or no account of the 
sesthetic elements which are invoWed in the observation of things from 
the standpoint of art. 

In the artistic study of nature, however, the beautiful is the end sought; 
and the appreciation of the highest beauty in nature is realized only when 
it is perceived that the various objects in nature are fashioned upon cer- 
tain type forms which express unity and purpose as the highest truths in 
nature, — truths that transcend all material manifestations and witness the 
supreme, eternal power that lies b^ck of, and gives life to, nature. The 
natural objects are very few that express this truth, this beauty of nature, 
in all their details. They become beautiful only as they are seen in their 
typical relations. It is one of the functions of art to present the objects 
of nature, not in their accidental, but in their typical relations, — ^in other 
words, to interpret nature in her highest aspects, not simply to imitate 
her in her details. Hence the art study of nature becomes largely sub- 
jective, and is very different from the objective study of nature for the 
purposes of science. 

If this principle be conceded, the question arises. What are the typical 
forms that the study of nature for art purposes reveals as the supreme 
content of nature ? They are very few and they are very simple forms, 
namely, — the sphere, the cube, the cylinder, the ellipsoid, the ovoid, the 
prism, the cone, and the pyramid. The wonderful variety of forms which 
are observed in nature are but modifications of, or are derived from, these 
typical forms. These types, therefore, should be regarded as truths of 
form in nature just as distinctly as gravity is regarded as a truth of power 
in nature. 

Now, if it be one of the functions of art to interpret beauty of form in 
nature, this beauty will be perceived in its highest aspects only as it is 
seen to be related to the highest truths of form in nature. Hence we are 
brought to the conclusion that as the typical forms referred to are the 
abstract embodiment of the highest truths of form in nature, they should 
be used in our elementary instruction as the best means of leading the 
children to discover and to realize the highest forms of beauty in the 
world of nature. 

But the study of beauty in nature is only one phase of art education. 
The study of the beautiful in the creative works of man is quite as im- 
portant a feature. The study of beauty of form in man's art work reveals 
the fact that it also is based upon the same typical forms that are found to 
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be the embodiment of the highest beauty of form in nature^ and it is the 
manner in which man has utilized these types with his creatiye imagina- 
tion in the production of works for use and enjoyment that gives to his 
art works their highest character and significance. Thus wo are brought 
to the final conclusion that for art training, which is to include the study 
of the beautiful in nature and the beautiful in art, we must adopt the 
type forms of the sphere, the cube, the cylinder, the ellipsoid, the ovoid, 
the prism, the cone, the pyramid, as the abstract representatives of all 
beauty, whether in nature or in art, growing out of the truths of form. 
The eternal power that speaks through nature's works, invests these forms 
with life and gives to them their highest beauty. In art, man^s imagina- 
tion invests these forms with humanity, which is the very culmination of 
beauty in art. Beauty in nature and beauty in art are therefore in their 
ultimate analysis one, and rest upon the same unchanging truths of form. 

If I rightly apprehend the instruction in form-study and drawing that 
is now finding its way into the schools, it is based upon the distinct rec- 
ognition of these type forms as the fundamental 'verities for the training 
of children to perceive beauty of form in nature and in art ; and it is the 
aim of the instruction so to connect the study of these typical forms with 
carefully selected natural forms and fine examples of art forms, that the 
children may be brought, through the legitimate and happy exercise of 
their observing and creative powers, under the infiuence of the beautiful, 
as the highest truth of nature and of art. This is not the occasion for the 
presentation of the details involved in carrying out this important work. 
This task may be left to the many able directors of drawing who in several 
of our leading cities are endeavoring to give to form-study and draw- 
ing the broad character here indicated, and who are laboring against great 
obstacles, arising from the general misconception of the subject which 
exists in the public mind and in the minds of some who are directing the 
schools. It seems the proper place, however, for the consideration of a 
few points whereby the instruction in the schools may be made more 
efficient. 

To this end one fact must be distinctly recognized as fundamental to 
any substantial and permanent success, — that the instruction in the grades 
below the high school must be given by the regular class teachers. This 
is so obvious a fact in efficient school management as to need no argument. 
Following from this, however, are three very important points which I will 
venture to state. 

First. A course of study should be prepared in which the orderly devel- 
opment of the subject through all the grades should be clearly presented. 
But few of the regular teachers have had any training in art worthy of 
the name. They need, therefore, to have it so presented that they may 
be able not only to become acquainted with the features to be taught 
in their respective grades, but also to see the unfolding of the subject 
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through all the grades. Not until the class teachers are able to take this 
comprehensive view of the work, not until they see that the study must, 
be rfoognized as an organic feature in the general course, can they be 
expected to take an interest in it. 

Second. The instruction in this subject in the schools should be under 
the direction of special directors of art education. These directors should 
be broadly educated persons. It is not enough that they have received 
training in technical art work. They should also be familiar with edu- 
cational methods ; with the general school conditions that surround the 
teaching of art in the public schools ; and, above all, they should be able 
to interpret the work in its principles and methods to the class teachers as 
well as to criticise and supervise it. 

Third. The schools need to be supplied with more and better objects 
for the children to study. The models of the type forms that are now 
being so generally introduced should be supplemented with casts of natural 
forms, artistically treated, so that the pupils in their individual study of 
natural forms may see proper specimens of the art rendering of nature, and 
also with reproductions of historical ornament, both in relief and in color, 
in order to afford opportunity for studying good examples of art work 
applied to the things of common life. In addition to these there should 
also be provided reproductions of choice vase forms from classic, renais- 
sance, and oriental art. Man's realization of pure beauty of form and color 
has found one of its most pleasing modes of expression in fictile art., and 
as these vase forms can be shown to be developments under the influence 
of the feeling for beauty from the type forms we have been considering, 
and as they are full of historic associations, they will greatly interest the 
pupils, and can, therefore, be studied with much greater profit for pur- 
poses of object drawing than the miscellaneous objects, possessing no well-* 
defined elements of beauty, that are too frequently placed before them. 

With well-considered courses of instruction in art education, with the 
schools supplied with suitable materials and objects of study, with proper 
directors in charge of the work, we should see, I believe, a real art devel- 
opment in this country unexampled in the world^s history. 

Reference has already been made to the want of art culture among our 
people. This is one of the noticeable facts connected with our social life, 
and yet the student of history sees that man's creations in art are among 
his highest achievements, and that they are identified with his highest 
moral and spiritual development. In the perspective «of history it is the 
art creations of Athens and Rome and Florence and Venice, enshrining as 
they do some of the loftiest conceptions of the human mind, that make 
these cities immortal in the memory of man. As a people we are ignorant 
of the uplifting and ennobling influence of art ; and yet we have in our 
public school system the grandest opportunity that was ever given to carry 
a love for the beautiful into every home, — to make it the possession of 
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every man and woman in the land. But we may look into the future with 
, hope. With the growth of our national power and the development of our 
material resources, we are broadening our education, and thereby opening 
the way for a better, a nobler, a happier existence for the people. We are 
putting into the schools those studies and methods that will powerfully 
help in transforming the conditions upon which the progress, the order, 
and the stability of the State depend. The kindergarten recognizes tho 
humanity of the child. The study of science recognizes the world of 
nature as a Divine storehouse, filled with exhaustless treasures for minis- 
tering to the wants of man. The industrial training recognizes labor as 
fundamental alike to the freedom and independence of the individual^ 
and the power and prosperity of the nation. Art education recognizes th© 
beautiful as not only the supreme truth in the material world, but as a. 
part of the supreme truth in the moral world, and that so far as it enters 
into the human life it is a Divine influence that purifies the hearts and 
souls of men. 

The love of the beautiful, therefore, should be one of the finest results 
of our public education, and when art instruction shall be so incorporated 
into the schools that its rich, benign influence shall permeate the life 
of the whole people, we may then write over the' door of every American 
school-house these inspiring words of Schiller : 

Create the beautiful, and seeds are sown 
For God-] ike flowers to man as yet unknown. 
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[Reported by Supt. Eugene Bouton, Bridgeport, Mass.] 

Dr. Thos. M. Balliet, Springfield, Mass. : Art historically grew out 
of the useful. Building for shelter preceded and led to architecture; 
representations of objects for practical purposes led to sculpture, drawing, 
and painting ; the mere cries of the human voice developed into music. 
In education we must follow, in a sense, the order of development of art 
in the race. The beautiful must not be merely added in an external way, 
with a sort of plus sign to the other work of the school. It must be an 
outgrowth of all points of all lines of work, — Le,, all lines of work in the 
school must have regard to the beautiful, and must be carried on with the 
beautiful in view. The drawing and sketching done in science work must 
not stop with the slavish reproduction of details merely which science 
requires, but it must be done in a way to lead up to the free delineation 
of objects characteristic of fine art. Manual training must aim at pro- 
ducing the useful in a way to be at the same time also the beautiful ; 
history must be taught with literature, and especially the drama, constantly 
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in view. Literature, howeyer, must not be made a ^' parsing exercise,'' as 
it has been made quite generally in schools and colleges. A philological or 
grammatical study of Hamlet will give you no more of art than would a 
chemical analysis of the Venus de Milo. 

Two conditions are necessaiy to make art education in the public 
schools successful : ' 

L There must be placed in each school-room good reproductions of 
some of the best pieces of sculpture, of the best paintings, and of speci- 
mens of design and of historic ornament. We have not yet fully learned 
to appreciate the necessity of surrounding the child with beautiful things, 
BO as to educate his aesthetic sense unconsciously. 

n. There must be teachers placed in our schools who have souls. Unless 
art can be put into the soul of the teacher, it cannot be made to reach the 
soul of the child. I see no hope for art education in public schools as long 
as politics control the appointment of teachers, as is now the case in nearly 
all cities. 

Mb. J. H. HoosE, Cortland, N. Y., said, in substance : I am an 
earnest advocate of art education, and am persuaded that the more the 
somber levels of this world are illuminated by beauty and goodness the 
better and happier will be one's journey through the paths of life. The 
paper is able, coming from a gentleman who enjoys justly an international 
reputation as a progressive educator. The very importance of the subject 
of art education compels critical investigation into the nature and scope of 
the matter before us. 

L In proceeding with this discussion, it should be stated that art proper 
is an exhibition of forms of spirit. A photograph is an imitation of him 
who sat ; it lacks the spirit which radiates the personality. A person is 
said to be homely at first meeting ; a mementos conversation, and the 
features and form are forgotten in the beauty and goodness of the spirit, 
soul, that shines out, ''A little more than kin and less than kind." A 
camera never imprisons the sparkle of the eye of the man who is seen **in 
my mind's eye, Horatio"; nor can it enshrine the delicate richness of 
charm that circles about the head of "a wife in his eye." Besides, who 
of all this audience of fine-looking men, testified to yesterday by a mem- 
ber of the board of education of this city, would dare, under the rules of 
Grecian sculpture, to allow himself to be turned into cold marble and 
placed upon a pedestal to be looked at by the admiring gaze of an aston- 
ished world ? Not one. We are too cadaverous, too rotund, too full in 
the girth, too short in the neck, too prj)portionless in the general contour. 
We seldom, judge the man by the formal rules of art ; we are estimated to 
he beautiful by standards of spiritual accomplishments and attainments. 

II. Art connotes properly two ideas : (1) art proper, called sometimes 
Wgh art ; (2) industrial art, or that form which is known as utilitarian 
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art, appearing in the crafts of artisans and artificers. This industrial 
form of art is the product of conditions in the evolution of civilization ; as 
population gravitates into centers and becomes more dense, the people 
must be taught to contribute to a livelihood, — ^new industries spring up,— 
imitative and decorative arts come into being. Ruskin did much to create 
activity in these lines. We in the United States shall 'emphasize industrial 
art when our country passes through the stages that evolved it in the his- 
tory of European civilization. Art proper (1) always has been and always 
will be, probably, under the special preiogative and patronage of wealth, 
glaze as we may the history of the race. Industrial art (2) is the preroga- 
tive or lot of the wage-earner. 

III. ^sthetical culture springs primarily out of the cultivation of the 
.emotions and the imagination, — it is subjective ; mental and ethical and 
industrial culture proceeds from the acquisition of facts and the cultiva- 
tion of the reason, — it is essentially based upon the outward environment 
of man. 

IV. Historically, what has been the effect of art upon the race? Dr. 
MacAlister quotes Goethe as saying : " The beautiful is greater than the 
good.^^ Yet, in Faust, his greatest work of art, Goethe raises the good 
transcenden tally above beauty as the supreme end of his creation. To 
subordinate the good to the beautiful is to turn backward the hand on the 
dial that notes the progress of the ages. The ideals of highest Christian 
thought are the good ; those of the beautiful were in the ascendency in 
Greece, in pagan civilization. The doctor says, *^ No man can truly love 
and create the beautiful and be base.'^ Does history teach this ? Base- 
ness is a moral attribute ; beauty is an aesthetical characteristic of the 
nature of spirit. Is it true that moral excellence has been peculiarly 
inspired and guided by conceptions of mere beauty ? Do the artists of the 
world constitute a galaxy par excellence of people whose conceptions of 
beauty have inspired and illuminated the deeds of moral grandeur, that 
have lifted up and ennobled human life as it has groped its way down the 
ages ? Look at history. Conceptions of the beautiful saved neither Greece 
nor Rome from moral debasement. Nero was no mean artist, but he was * 
moral monster ! Architecture reached the wonderful in India ; but i^ 
Indian civilization a type of civilization for our enlightened days ? Switzs^ 
erland possesses marvels in beautiful environments ; are her people th^ 
peculiar models of the highest forms of civilized life ? AVhere is moderf^ 
Italy standing in the midst of her possessions of the beautiful in art ? Ar^ 
did not develop in Holland until after she had conceived of the good it^ 
civil and religious freedom. Holland stands high in art to-day, but she i^ 
great, not for her art, but for her ideas of the good. 

V. What are the public schools in which this art education is to be pur— • 
sued ? They are the schools of the people ; they follow the condition^ 
which determine centers of population. The school life of children 
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between the ages of five and fourteen. Pupils enter the army of wage- 
earners early in life. Youth leave school with their faculties immature ; 
they cannot pursue successfully the field of art which is a subjective activity 
of emotion and imagination. Besides^ these armies of children leave school 
to enter occupations that seldom stimulate art. From the best statistics 
at hand, trades and transportation are entered by 10.41 per cent, of the 
wage-earners recruited from the public schools ; manufacturing, mining, 
mechanical industries absorb 22.06 per cent.; professional and personal 
services take 23.40 per cent. ; agriculture, 44.10 per cent. Under all these 
circumstances of immaturity of mind and of nature of occupations, what 
are the probabilities, nay, the possibilities, of attainments in art proper in 
our public schools ? 

VI. Success in art education in our public schools is put in limbo by 
other conditions : (1) Systems of art instruction of ten tend to stifle and 
ultimately to quench the native freshness and versatility of the child's feel- 
ing and imagination upon which the soul of art rests. The system keeps 
the child so long upon artificial forms, straight lines, subdivision of parts, 
interminable analyses of elements, forced syntheses, that the activities, the 
artistic promptings, the yearnings of spirit for the beautiful and for the 
free that characterize normal childhood, become chilled into habits of 
form, — ^the child life becomes an ossified spontaniety, — art is dead. Prof. 
Corson, of Cornell, once said of a student of Anglo-Saxon, ^'He is so in- 
tensely analytic that he fails to be sympathetically synthetic." (2) Free- 
dom of childhood activity is stiffened by other forms in which other sub- 
jects are taught in school. Take the case of art in language, — freedom of 
thought and speech. A child is bursting with warmth on some point ; be 
talks in all the graces of art. Give him a pen ; he drops the point upon 
his paper to utter the thoughts of his soul. See the workings of his mind, 
—he is revelling in luxury in subject-matter, but the school has empha- 
sized so greatly the conventionalities of written forms that the moment 
his pen touches the paper, it is the signal for the advance of a cordon 
of rules in his memory : " Every sentence must begin with a capital let- 
ter" ; ^* Heavy strokes down, light strokes up" ; " The d and t must oc- 
cupy two spaces" ; '^ Small letters occupy one space " ; *' Every sentence 
must end with a period"; ** Every word must be correctly spelled, — if 
you do not know, consult the dictionary"; ^^The sentences must not 
be too long, or too short, or too complex"; ^^ Every statement must be 
a complete sentence." How much spontaneous freedom of the child's 
wtifitic feelings have percolated down through these limiting rules of 
the pedagogue ? The child is awed by them, and his artistic graces of 
speech take on stupid and dead forms from the pen. What would 
Shakespeare have done if he had been obliged to begin his sentences with 
capital letters and spell words with uniformity and precision ? The 
Elizabethan age of literature was characterized by freedom in the matter 
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of conventional forms. General Sherman stood alone among army officers 
in relieving his soldiers from troublesome dress and luggage and restraints 
in marching ; he wanted his men at their best when they faced the foe,— 
this is freedom of spirit.* Good form in the conventionalities of written 
language is very desirable ; but the spirit should not be quenched while 
the child is acquiring it. 

VII. Art education should extend along the entire line of emotional 
life. Superintendent Balliet is right in desiring art culture in poetry, 
music, architecture. Art covers all these, and painting, sculpture, and 
language besides. Art education is grand, but art does not accompany all 
forms of activity. The mathematical. computation or demonstration may 
be exact or logical ; it cannot be ai*tistic because of the nature of the 
matter. Accuracy is not art, it is business form. The exterior of the 
rifle may be made artistically, but the bore must be accurate. Let art 
flourish ; let our strong Anglo-Saxon tongue be turned by our youth with 
all the graces of high art. Let art take place beside other subjects of 
study. But the highest forms of art are not of the beautiful, they are o£ 
the good. Home life in the United States should be made beautiful ; biit> 
if our beloved country shall endure through the coming ages, its instita-^ 
tions must be founded on the Eternal Good. " For the power of beauty 
will sooner trausform honesty from what it is to a bawd than the fore 
of honesty can translate beauty into his likeness.^' — {Hamlet). 
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The fact that idiocy and insanity have been greatly modified, if they 
have not been entirely cured by cranial surgery, — ^taken in connection with 
the frequency with which marked effect in intellectual application is to be 
observed in the every-day walks of life, and for which there is no tangible 
cause except change of outward conditions, — justify the educational adop- 
tion of the theory, which is now accepted among 'psychologists, that brain 
is identical in kind, varying only in degree of efficiency in operation. This 
theory assumes brain and mind to be two very different things, — that are 
not to be confounded any more than the eye and the sight are to be 
regarded as in any way similar. The brain and the eye are organs, practi- 
cally mechanisms, while the mind and the sight are simple results of the 
activity of the respective organs. An organ in its essential parts is an 

* General George Crook, the celebrated Indian fighter, traveled in his campaigns in light array, 
^ not carrying enough extra clothing to wad a shotgun/* Here was ftreklom. 
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unalterable inheritance, while a result is an acquisition capable of the 
widest yariation and the highest development. Tlie structure of the brain, 
no more than that of the eye, is subject to man's creative skill. A nerve 
wanting, it cannot be supplied ; both brain and eye, however perfect, are 
useless until, by exercise and employment, the capability to interpret 
results of brain activity is developed ; and unfavorable tendencies, as slug- 
gishness or improvidence of brain action, and inconvenient length of sight 
of the eye are to be avoided, and rendered impossible by the proper adjust- 
ment of requirements. That such adjustment of requirements is possible is 
proven by the fact that short-sighted sailors, hotel clerks with poor memo- 
ries for events, women who are color ignorant, and printers who cannot spell, 
are as rare as birds with four legs and serpents that walk erect. To adopt 
this theory of the identity of brain-cells, it is plain, therefore, is not to 
assume all minds to be alike, for that would be contrary to fact and in no 
degree would it conform to every-day experiences. Saying that brain is 
alike in kind is similar to stating that water is water. Every brain-cell, 
like every molecule of water, contains a certain, definite and equal latent 
power, that acts exactly similar, with precisely equal force, directness, and 
impartiality. In adopting this theory I am not unmindful of the fact 
"that water often holds foreign matter in solution. I do not forget for a 
moment that water is often contaminated; but for all that it still remains 
water, and each drop will give lip its full quota of unadulterated power 
under certain, unalterable conditions. Neither do I lose sight of the fact 
that there are imperfections in the constitution, and, therefore, in the 
complexity of the action of the brain. I do not question that, beyond a 
doubt, brain is as frequently contaminated as water is. Perhaps it is 
never entirely perfect. But this in no way conflicts with the fact that 
brain remains brain while life lasts, or until, like water, it becomes some- 
thing else, because of chemical change in its constitutional parts. The 
imperfections of the brain have neither more nor less effect upon the fun- 
damental principles of education than the impurities of water have upon 
the undying truths of engineering. Perfection is not to be expected, and 
imperfections of the brain, no more than deficiencies and deformities of 
the body, are to be remedied by complaints ; nor is the discovery of the 
effective means of- eliminating brain defects likely to result from experi- 
ments made in conformity to any set of dogmas. 

As the size and construction of steam-boilers and the fire-box and the 
kind of fuel to be consumed determine the volume of steam it is possible 
to generate in a given case, and the rapidity of the conversion of water 
into power, bo do the anatomy, the temperament, the physical condition, 
and the nature of the intellectual diet determine the velocity of thought 

m 

tt well as the method and direction of intellectual application ; but in no 
i^ree, nor in any way, can they or anything else induce any change in 
the kind or the quality of the intellectual power generated by the com- 
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bustion of brain-cells. Steam is steam the world over. It is power ; and, 
because it is power, it is entirely irresponsible for the uses to which it is 
put. This is a fundamental truth universally accepted as applicable to 
all forces ; and it is incumbent upon educators to give it the same weight 
as is everywhere accorded to it by engineers, or produce proof that intel- 
lectual energy is not power. Both thought and steam lend themselves 
with equal readiness to good and to bad, or to profitable and to unprofit- 
able uses, but they themselves remain undefiled. They are unalterably 
pure. I do not wish to seem to argue, however, that all brains, any more 
than all steam-boilers, are equal in efficiency, or in capability even. It can- 
not appear after what precedes that I disregard the fact that the anatomy, 
and therefore the temperament, is to no small degree a matter of inheri- 
tance, nor would I seem to undervalue their effect upon mental opera- 
tions. I would not be understood to say that all temperaments, physical 
conditions or environments are equally adapted to thought, in anyone 
direction even, much less in all. It cannot be denied, either, as I have 
before intimated, that there are temperaments and conditions that pre- 
dispose the thought, and thereby exert a potent influence upon the direc- 
tion and efficiency of intellectual activity. It is true, also, that there are 
individual cases in which the bent of mind is so marked, so unlocked 
for from the breeding and environments, and which manifests itself so 
early in life, as to make it seem that neither conditions, associations nor 
inheritance ever had any influence whatever upon its development. In 
such cases, appearances to the casual observer seem to establish the fact 
that phenomenal, or special, intellectual development is in no case an 
acquisition, but is, at least in most cases, an out-and-out gift of nature. 
"Whether it is a gift or an inheritance, or whether it is simply a direct edu- 
cational result, is, however, a matter of slight moment ; but, as it stands to- 
day, though as yet not substantiated to a demonstration, the balance of de- 
• fensible evidence points decidedly to education as the cause without which 
there would be no intellectual development in any case. The popular 
notion that people are thoughtless is groundless. There is not sufficient 
evidence that there is anywhere any lack of thought. All men, women 
and children think incessantly. The difficulty, then, is not thoughtlessness 
but thought extravagance. The difference in intellectual efficiency is due 
to the fact that all thought is not equally well managed. Well controlled 
minds are rare and constitute the truly great. A few minds are efficient 
in one direction. But most minds, the nine hundred and ninety-nine, effer- 
vesce. Most people are endowed with such an overplus of animal life that 
they are profligate in thought and work as well as in manner. Hence, 
extravagance in all its forms is only a symptom. It is an effect, not a 
cause, and in education must be so treated. Energy may be directed but 
it cannot be controlled, except indirectly. Obstruct life, which is only 
composite energy in one direction, and it takes another ; that other will 
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inevitably be the path which is next least obstructed ; and so it will con- 
tinne to struggle until the broad, unobstructed sunshine of heaven is 
reached, or effort is relieved by death, life being subdued and conquered 
bv obstructions. 

A seed falling under a rock and germinating will seek sunlight. Its 
path may lie wholly or partially horizontal, or, perhaps, vertically down- 
ward, but invariably the shortest route to the light is taken, and an up- 
ward vertical growth is established and maintained as soon and as long as 
the light is the least obstructed in that direction. In reaching the light 
there may be many twists and turns, and many kinks in the stalk thereby 
vrill result which cannot be eradicated ; but, at whatever time in life and 
with such energy as remains, nature never fails, in above-ground growth, 
to take the shortest route to heaven's light. Intellectual power is one of 
the vital human forces. Kept in the path to heaven's true light, and it will 
grow and thrive and blossom and bear the fairest of nature's fruits. But it 
is a most precious and sensitive plant, and the strictest economy is demanded 
in the expenditure of its energies. If it is made a house plant, and we 
would have it anything more than a trifling ornament, we must be content 
to have its growth one-sided. For to turn it about each day that we may 
delight our eyes with the luxuriance of its foliage, and that each side may 
receive its share of sunlight from the window in turn, is to divest its 
vital energies from growth to turning itself about, and thereby render 
bloBsom and fruit impossible. To place the human plant where the light 
comes only from one direction, and to turn it about each day in order that 
each side may receive the light in succession, is to make the plant sym- 
metrical but unfruitful. And so it is that many minds are sterile, though 
graceful to look upon. Such minds may be likened to open boilers gener- 
ating more or less visible vapor. But the mass of minds are like steam- 
boilers generating more power than is required for the work assigned, and 
the surplus is improvidently expended in fretting, blowing, straining at 
I the fittings and needlessly and unprofitably wearing the machinery. Mind 
\ and water will vaporize, as it were. This is inevitable ; and to so direct 
this vaporization of human energy that it shall acquire and exercise 
habitual control of itself, is the first of all educational duties. Individual 
cases prove nothing. It is more to the purpose to assume, in accordance 
^th the spirit, at least, of the theoiy of similarity of brain, that genius 
is invariably an educational product induced by conditions and environ- 
ments that have conduced to establish habitual, thorough, and genuine 
economy, than to assign its cause to some mysterious or supernatural 
agency. Each intellectual phenomenon should be studied with a view to 
discovering the educational possibilities, and to determining the practical 
time, form, and conditions of the most effective educational operations. 
But the accumulation of such data is impossible except as a result of sys- 
tematic inquiry ; and the first step in this direction is to bring together 
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such facts as are accepted, — adopt a definite, tangible aim, select tlu 
able means, and devise the appropriate method of procedure. Until * 
is much better evidence than appearances, or individual, personnl f«- 
and prejudice, produced against the theory of the similarity of lnv> 
must constitute the prime, fundamental, educational fact, to whi« 
others are subordinate, and upon which all others must depend. To ;, 
this theory is to accord to thought all the attributes of force, and : 
it amenable to all the laws thereto pertaining. To accept the tli. 
the similarity of brain, as well as the concomittint one that into- 
energy is force, as primary facts, is to accept also the dependent \ 
that thought invariably follows the line of least resistance, and tL 
the brain is an essential part of a living organism, possessing the \ 
rejuvenescence, thought is an organic force analogous to physical .- 
the preservation and development of which is dependent upon t- 
alternation of exercise, restoration and rest. These are simplr 
themselves, but they have the widest educational significance 
establish with unmistakable clearness the exact limits of prodii 
cational activity, — they make it entirely clear that education i- 
exclusively to the adjustment of obstructions to intellectual d(.'\ 
They make the similarity between engineering and education 
plain ; in that the one directs intellectual energies and overcoi: 
larities of temperament, while the other directs physical forct^ 
comes material obstructions. In the one, iron, stone, wood :r 
are employed in the construction of bridges, dams and highwu; 
the other thought is employed in the analysis and synthesis 
images. "With this understanding of education, all forms of 
compulsion are worse than useless, and all j)recepts and teaclr 
accorded an infinitely less important part in elementary edi' 
has hitherto been given to them. To accept this parallel bei 
tion and engineering renders it no less criminal for an educu. 
an immediate appearance by specific rewards or punishmeni 
for the engineer to secure a similar result in the appearance « 
an abutment by propping it with a stick at its back. Both 
worthy temporary purposes, and from both ultimate, immi-; 
aster is certain ; but, unhappily, however deplorable the gi^ 
the abutment of a bridge, perhaps at a moment when it is • 
living souls, might be, in the case of the child's character, ;■ 
pose in life, the calamity inevitably resulting from deceptio? 
the building by education, is incomparably greater. And t^ 
be too often urged, nor too strenuously pressed, that educat 
of all be honest. Thought is to be directed. It cannot bo i 
is to be 'guided. Nature cannot be deceived, nor will shi* 
and she is absolutely indifferent to any and all of our c<n 
the educator to find fault with the material ^^laced in his Ik 
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to irritate the dog that bays the moon. The aim of edacation is plain and 
the result is predetermined by the means employed. Intellectual energy 
possesses all the attributes that are common to all forms of organic force. 
And since intellectual energy is analogous to physical strength, education 
demands that an apportionment of exercise, restoration and rest shall be 
adopted in intellectual* training, similar to that which would be adapted 
to the symmetrical development and preservation of the physical facul- 
ties. The success with which this may be accomplished is predetermined 
by the nature of the immediate aim and the character of the method em- 
ployed. For instance, that method is certain to be most successful which 
pays most regard to the appropriateness of the time, and the quality and 
the kind of each task and iemployment, and which makes no attempt to 
crowd or tx) urge anything ; while that method is worse than a failure, it 
is a crime, which tolerates an overloading of the mind. The mind, it is 
true, similarly to the stomach, throws off what it cannot hold ; neverthe- 
lesg, as repeated undue taxing of the stomach tends to destrov its capa- 
bility to perform its proper functions, so a similar crowding of the mind 
and teaching out of time is certain to bring on intellectual indigestion ; 
and this is not the less likely to happen because the diet is so simple that 
it is insipid and unpalatable. The educator^s business is not to force likes 
nor dislikes, but it is to so manage as to maintain a healthy state of mind. 
This is to be accomplished only by a proper adjustment of conditions and 
requirements, and success will be as certainly indicated by the curiosity, 
as the state of the body is indicated by the appetite. Curiosity i^ the in- 
tellectual barometer and is in every way accurate and reliable. • There is 
not a particle of evidence that is entitled to a moment's credence to 
justify the assumption that there is anything whatever needed in elemen- 
tary education except to win and to hold the child's hearty co-operation. 
That this is invariably given to the teacher whenever and wherever he 
deserves it, is a matter of common observation, and in refutation of this 
there can be nothing to present except blind bigotry and prejudice. 

To accept intellectual energy to be an organic force is to determine the 
immediate aim of all elementary processes, which, under these conditions, 
can be no other than to secure the undivided application of thought in 
that direction which is best calculated to lead to the highest ultimate 
good. This being assured, all else may safely be left to time for its fulfill- 
ment ; and educational progress' is not to be measured by petty, partial 
products, however excellent, except they are the manifest, legitimate and 
timely fruit of the tree which bears them. Command of the intellectual 
faculties can only be a growth induced by the skillful adjustment of con- 
ditions that render it easier for the thought to habitually employ itself 
in concentrated form in profitable and well-chosen directions than to do 
otherwise ; and progress is to be measured and gauged by the evidences of 
thought, — ^thrift in doing, than which nothing could be more tangible and 
7 
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reliable. In elementary schools, at least, everything shoald be in a state 
of development simply, hence in them finished products are anomaloas. 
This renders any exhibit of the legitimate educational work of children 
misleading and unsatisfactory, and makes it impossible to correctly es- 
timate elementary school work, except by the local color on the spot,— 
similarly as one would judge of the condition of a field of growing gnun. 
Educational investigation is no exception. Inquiry in this, no less than 
in physical and psychical research, demands that the inquirer adopt a de- 
fensible hypothesis or accept that which is best substantiated, as a basis, 
and proceed from this to separate the true from the false, and the practi- 
cable from the impracticable. It is only so that the establishment of an 
educational economy is possible ; and it is only when there is an economy 
that elementary education rises above the narrow limits of charlatan em- 
piricism. The theory of the similarity of brain does the same for education 
that the experiments of Watt did for engineering. It establishes the fact 
that intellectual energy is a definite force, and as such it is amenable to 
law. It lifts intellectual activity out of the realms of the mysterious and 
the indefinite. It sounds the knell of that most pernicious dogma of 
special intellectual endowments as an educational factor, both good and 
bad equally. It leaves no room in education for brutality, bigotry, preju- 
dices, whims or fancies. It characterizes education as intellect engineer- 
ing, and makes it incumbent upon the educator to lay out and maintain 
an unobstructed path leading to a thoroughly justifiable end. Education 
is control of the faculties. Mastery of the mind is the universal and in- 
fallible key to success. But the development of mind-masters can only be 
tardy and extravagant if it is made incidental to knowledge acquisition in 
the educational scheme, as it invariably is. Knowledge, like prodigality, 
is primarily an effect, not a cause. The one is the result of judicious and 
the other of heedless employment of thought. The accumulation of knowl- 
edge is the direct product of education. Indeed, there can be no education 
without knoy;ledgc, — it and control of faculty are vital parts of the same 
body ; but the character of the educational accomplishment depends en- 
tirely upon which is made the prime object of attainment at the outset. 
It is no more practicable in education than it is in rifle-shooting to have 
two simultaneous immediate aims ; and to seek knowledge before an 
appreciation of the economy of faculty control is established, at least in 
some degree, is to court certain educational disaster. The only possible 
result of the pursuit of knowledge, as a primary, educational means, iB 
pedantic incompetence. The skill and accumulated wisdom of the ages 
is stored in books and works of art without end, and the secrets of nature 
reveal themselves with willing frankness to the true searcher after truth. 
But except there is sufficient appreciation of the value and necessity of 
brain control, coupled with courage to seek and to face the truth, to induce 
the habitual employment of both, all the store of noble thought and record 
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:>f grand achieyement, as well as the infallibility of nature itself, uvailH 
Dothing; for nnder any other conditions all efforts cannot fail to ho mis* 
iirectedy and all findings are sure to be misconstrued. Acquisition it* play 
to him who can control his faculties. If immediate knowledge is the Hiu)> 
then control of faculty is secondary^ incidental, and incomplete. If ooutrul 
of faculty^ or mind-masters^ is the immediate aim> knowledge-acquisition 
18 ineyitable^ symmetrical, rapid, and economical. And now the cause 
of that intellectual phenomenon, commonly called genius, being indotcrini- 
nate, and there being no evidence against the theory of the similiirity of 
brain, and knowing no defensible argument against assuming intellectual 
energy to be a natural force* amenable to the one law of force in inviiriiibly 
following the line oi least resistance, in order to make a fair start in <uln- 
cational construction, it is first demanded wherein lies such a path loading 
to intellectual development. It is required to know by or through the 
agency of what mental faculty will the employment of the intellectual 
force be most thorough and undivided. To ascertain this, to determine 
the line of least resistance to intellectual energy, is not dillicult. To (Hm- 
cover it, it will be only necessary for me to suggest an exercise. Let ouch 
one of 'us imagine himself at home; and, starting from thence, traverMi.; 
in his mind, each one for himself, to the place of his daily avocuLion, 

Each one will now observe the mental condition required for iu doing, 
I especially desire that it be fully realized that the only condition in ^liich 
it was possible for ns to traverse this well*known and wdl-wom rout^; in 
the imagination was one of complete and concentrated application of th^; 
entire strength of the intellectual energy. Another similar exerftm*^ ii/fiuf( 
to illustrate the extent of the intellectual concentration demanded bv i\ns 
emfdoyment of the imaginarive faculties, is thi^ : I will make any i\i(un:, 
an Arabic numenil two, for instance, on the blackboard here Awi sutk you 
to look at it. 

Let each one observe the form of thi; ^gnre. I will nour enui^t it hsA 
agk each one to try to see in his imagination the- form and jfrnuou ou tM 
board of the figme I have jast erie^ Let each one r^::aJl ih^, f.uarnf^Ait 
of the mental openrian by viisch h waut skloue \t^mi'Ae to y-^, i:*^% f-jf^u^jftit 
of tfan dmple, wett-kDova, aiiKi fanaiiliiar iorm \%t xtih ifft^'fr?j^9„ofi, I* 
will be foani lo be iKithiaig ]em icjti:. f:fjUip\f^: lii\kiy-/r,w*-: ^ir^ffopr,^ 
tion. This niiiatniies eompll^iielT jQif^v '^z:a/';f::r^ .rfli^,fcAir,yyj. .< ,,'i /u 

insistence upon m^tffrvpnmdsL^ im e:.'j.ze izrj:Af:fx^^'* ^it.ht'ij), jfi-rr. ,.-. ^.Y.' 
pie, GoiiiiiioD|i£4MQe matccrt; )sf$w jc^'ta tsaf^r^ '^:J:f,is:vvifXi ^:f^^ v ,, >; -'^, 
demazid when^r^ one masmpi m BLmd* Vy :2iA4r. '.^ : --in » ir^ i^;, . t f. -a jc\'.^ \ 
and ininca;:e wrifafc. Sneb meu^^jt in.?.****-: o\m « I ;..* i-, ■ v.*?: >?-:JJt»*:".">/;, 

plafa lean mm*ariii "^ imatsiaair-Ta: i^r^,\.^ , ^ 'c^, . '..»: .-^ ^^.*\ c. », «. v .^ 
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is entirely within bounds to say that nothing is anderstood^ except it can 
be seen clearly, in all its aspects, in the imagination at will ; and no prob- 
lem can be solved until all the conditions and circumstances involved ate 
seen in all their relations with the mind's eye. This is the key to the 
educational situation. The amount of time spent with books is of slight 
moment, and the profundity of the knowledge possession counts for very 
little. He alone is educated who practices habitual control of his faculties. 
He is an educated man who habitually holds his imaginatioii on ea& 
problem until all its conditions, relations and requirements are VmSkj 
portrayed in a mental image. And primary education fails exactly in pro- 
portion as it is unsuccessful in accomplishing the firm establishment of a 
thorough appreciation of this fundamental fact. For to have acquired a 
thorough appreciation of the inestimable value of practical control of the 
imaginative faculties is to render all else possible. But even this, great 
and valuable as it is, and much as it involves as an educational result, it 
does not by any means constitute the educational sum total. Education 
cannot stop here. This is but the remotest outpost that guards the fair 
city of culture. The possession of the ability to concentrate the mental 
faculties, and added to this, the establishment of habitual . exel^cise of 
this ability is insufficient. Even the thorough establishment of complete 
mastery of all the powers of body and mind, with that untouched and 
undeveloped which is infinitely more to be desired, is worse than useless. 
It is criminal. A simply educated man, a man having only control of his 
faculties and possessing all the knowledge which that implies^ is a con- 
stant menace to society. Such a man is capable and liable to do immea»- 
urable harm. Better a thousand uneducated than one uncultured man. 
Man is incomplete and education is a failure ; it is a positive and unqual- 
ified curse to mankind, except together with intellectual power and con- 
trol or knowledge there is developed, simultaneously, an emotional, a moral 
and a judicial establishment of intellectual bent of the highest order. There 
are no limits to the possible educational heights. " If we aim right we can- 
not go far wrong,'' writes Mr. Charles H. Moore, of Harvard. Let the im- 
mediate educational aim invariably be skillful employment of the imagina- 
tive faculties. Let the themes and the subject-matter be taken frtJm the 
noblest and the purest literary and art products. Let the schoolmaster 
constantly direct the line of least resistance to intellectual activity, but let 
him leave to time the fulfillment. To this point all is clear, — so much is 
complete. But there still remains one element that as yet is unprovided for, 
which is essential to render the scheme entirely practicable. Itremainsto 
provide some means whereby it may be known to the schoolmaster in how 
far he is succeeding in directing the imagination. There needs to be sonw 
means of materializing the mental images, as it were, in order that it maj J 
be determinable at any and all times, with the utmost precision, exaolily* 
what is the direction and the degree of the thought exercised by the ehiM. ' 
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Che means to this end is language. Drawing is the language of form, and 
n its employment in the delineation of imagined form-aspects, from 
apposed standpoints of observation, it attains its highest office as an edu- 
istional agent. To illustrate : If I had a class of children before me, I 
night, perhaps, draw Fig. 1 on the board and name a 

problem, which would be to describe a simi- 
lar object from a different standpoint of ob- 
serration. This problem, in the beginning, 
would probably be to describe the opposite 
aspect by a brief memorandum in lines. 
When the class had had time to do this, 
and had recorded in a memorandum their 
nental images of the solution required, I would di*aw a memorandum 
yf my mentar image for their comparison. (Fig. 2.) This being done. 





Fio. 1. 



Fig. 2. 





Fio. 8. 



Fio. 4. 



the opposite aspect of something else, as a man pushing a box (Fig. 3) 
might be required. And after a memorandum in lines of the solution 
had been recorded by the children, I would record 

my mental image on the 

board for their comparison. 

(Fig. 4.) Instead of the 




Fig. 5. 

opposite, the front or back 
oonstitute the problem, 
describe the top view. Or 
might be the one named. 
In the beginning the 
comprehending the * ex- 
The savage appreciates 
The child must be taken 
^he grotesque and the ex- 





Fig. 7. 



Fio. 6. 

view (Figs. 5 and 6) might 
Or it might be required to 
the aspect from below 
(Pig. 7.) ' 

mind is only capable of 
treme and the striking, 
only glaring contrasts, 
as he is, and if it requires 
travagant to enlist his 
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desire and to arouse his curiosity at the outset, — the funny, the ridiculouB 
and the crude, if need be, must be employed. It is as idle for the edaca- 
tor to shoot over the heads of his pupils, as it were, ad it is for the orator 
to speak and fail to adapt his language to his hearers' needs and ability; 
and it is not impossible that education might have been greatly forwarded 
beyond its present stage, if children were allowed to exercise the same 
discretionary power in regard to listening to teachers as is deemed the 
right of other auditors when he who talks is inconsistent, impractical, 
puerile, or insipid. The mind uniformly tires of everything except genuine 
progress. This is as true of children as it is of adults, and however crude 
the beginning may be, with simply proper direction of the line of least 
resistance, there can be no failure to progress toward better and thence 
to best; This is nature's way Whenever and wherever the path in this 
direction is either unobstructed, or is less obstructed than any other. By 
this process of employing the imagination in drawing, as I have described, 
all the problems of perspective and orthographic projections may be 
orderly presented. Presently the child will have passed beyond the nidi- 
men tary stage, and nothing will avail or satisfy him except the most subtle 
problems, which can only be presented by great masters and are to be 
found only in their work. And now, finally, the whole matter of ijulti- 
vation, in all its various departments, whether in stock-raising, horti- 
culture, intellectual development, or what not, is strikingly similar in its 
essential methods. We may prune, but not incessantly, nor even rarely, 
and never out of time. We may plant the oak or the vine, and as we sow 
so shall we reap. We may set the lily in the ground, and, having done so, 
we may institute blighting conditions, or we may make the way clear for 
sun and shadow and rain and dew ; and in strict accord, exactly in pro- 
portion to the relation and quality of the conditions which we establish, 
will it be blasted, or clothed as man never clothed a,nything. We may 
refrain from frustrating nature's perfect fulfillment, but man may not 
teach even the humblest of pasture weeds how to grow. 



DISCUSSION. 



[Rbportsd bt Suft. Euokne Bouton, Bridoepobt, Conn.] 

f 

SuPT. CHAftLES E. Gorton, of Yonkers, N. Y., regarded this as insep* 
arably connected with the theme of President MacAlister, and deemed i* 
important to remember that '^you can draw upon the imagination only 
so far as it has been stored with knowledge. " He had been led by the 
preceding discussion to the reflection that the regular corps of teacheis iB 
so changing, that it is very difficult to have good work carried out It iib 
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therefore, important to have the corps recruited from those capable of 
carrying out the desired work in art, and for such preparation the profes- 
sional school should be responsible. In smaller places tliis is the more 
desirable on account of the small provision for supervision. The impor- 
tance of home and school environment as an aid in art education was 
emphasized. To many of the pupils the school-house should teach better 
things than their homes can teach. The school-houses of this country 
ought to be educators in architecture and decoration. Superintendents 
should do their utmost to bring this about, and the study of drawing should 
be placed npon a thoroughly educational basis. 



THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 



BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 



When my friend, the Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State 
of New York, who is also the President of this Association, asked me to 
speak to you this evening, I told him that nothing could surpass my will- 
ingness except my hesitation. I hesitated with the natural reluctance of 
a man who doubts whether even profound sympathy and interest in a good 
cause necessarily qualify him to speak to its masters and experts. But 
again, I felt that his own services to popular education were so valuable 
and. distinguished as to make it the duty of any one whom he thought 
competent to aid him, however inadequately, in the good work not to de- 
cline. A good citizen is in this like a good soldier, that he repairs at once 
to the post of duty to which his superior officer assigns him ; and in the 
cause of popular education there is no good citizen of New York who does 
not acknowledge the State Superintendent as his superior officer. Espe- 
cially when my friend suggested that a subject to which I have given some 
thought was one which, in its application to our public school system, 
might not be altogether without interest for you, I was more emboldened 
to obey, because in addressing this Association, I recall the remark of the 
old English squire : ^^ I like to talk with my rector, for in talking with 
him I am speaking to the whole parish." Every man might be proud and 
glad of the opportunity which you offer me, for he would know that in 
speaking to the higher officers of the public schools from every part of the 
Union he is talking to the whole country. If, indeed, the subject of civil 
service reform be more familiar to you in its connection with politics you 
will not fear that I may be betrayed into an untimely political address. 
For it is the happy distinction of this reform that it appeals with absolute 
impartiality to both the great parties; while hitherto, both the great 
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partiesy like impecunions philanthropists accosted b; what the old Eng* 
lish law called a sturdy beggar^ have been fain to reply to Reform : ^^Good 
Sir, I know the justice of your demand and I feel the righteousness of ' 
your appeal, but unluckily I haye left my purse at home." | 

Civil service reform, indeed^ is rather a question of polity than of pol- 
ities. The evil with which it is concerned is the dangerous abuse of a 
necessary power of government^ the power of appointing and removing 
public officers and employes. This is a power which has always struck 
at liberty, and no function of thg State, therefore, requires more constant, 
more careful, and more stringent regulation. The story of the abuse is I 
one of the most shameful pages in our history, with which I must assume 
your familiarity. We have learned by long experience that the evil known 
as the spoils system necessarily tends to destroy the self-respect of public 
servants and to brand the public service itself, so far as it involves this 
system, with a certain discredit. I appeal to your consciousness if this is 
not so. We shall all, indeed, agree that there are no nobler American 
gentlemen than many of those, — and we all have friends among them,— 
who bear the civil commission of the United States. But none know 
more fully than they that what the Czar of Bussia said to Madame de Stael 
was true: ^* Sire," said the brilliant Frenchwoman, '* surely a despotism 
may be beneficent." ^^Aye, madame," replied the emperor, ^^ but 'tis 
only a happy accident." There is not a midshipman in the navy nor a 
lieutenant in the army who is not always and everywhere proud of the 
buttons and the gold lace that show him to be a militar}' or naval officer 
of the United States, to whose guardianship the glory qf the flag and the 
honor of the national name are entrusted. But in the civil service, undeT 
the curse of the spoils system, the words office-seeker and office-holder ap^ 
terms of reproach, and to " take out of politics " any branch, of the civil- 
service has come to mean to take it out of corruption and make it honesi^ 
and respectable. Yet, surely, the military or naval service is not in itself 
more honorable than the civil service of the State. The reproach which^ 
lurks in the name of office-holder does not spring from the function but> 
from the tenure. In the civil service the incumbent does not hold, as in. 
all other employments, by his own qualities, his merits, his intelligence, 
his ability, his integrity, and efficiency, but by the humiliating tenure of 
another man's pleasure^ a mim whom he may sometimes justly despise. 

Civil service reform, therefore, is not a question of mere detail except 
as all administrative methods must necessarily involve details. It contem- 
plates the greater simplicity, health, and vigor of the whole public service. 
It aims at the greater strength, dignity, economy, and efficiency of the 
complete commonwealth. It does not concern some thousands of clerks 
in executive departments merely, but the character of all public employ- 
ment, the self-respect, the honor and welfare of the citizen, the true 
function of party^ the true Bi»rit of popular government. It assumes both 
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the execative desire to discharge the most important public daty from the 
highest public motiyes and the impossibility of execntiye omniscience. 
It assumes that personal preference and party interest and partisan influ- 
ence are not aids, but hindrances, to the independent exercise of discretion 
in the discharge of duties which are not political, and the reform law, 
therefore, presents to the api>ointing authority for its final choice, irre- 
spective of persons or parties and of every illicit and illegitimate consid- 
eration, only those candidates who have been proved to be fully fit and 
qualified for the duties of the place to be filled. 

This is the reason and the method of civil service reform. Perhaps 
you have heard that it is the politics of the moon and the Sunday-school. 
I hope yon have answered that although politics are always an alternative, 
yet that the politics of the moon are preferable to those of the pit, and the 
leadership of the Sunday-school better than that of the liquor saloon. 
Even in politics it is wiser to be on the side of the Decalogue and the 
Grolden Bule than on the other side, and infinitely better to aim at the sun 
than to be afraid of being supercelestial. So pitiful is the condition to 
which this moral cancer of our political system has reduced political 
opinion in this country, that it seems often to hold, and, apparently, 
often honestly to hold, that nobody can speak of public virtue but a 
hypocrite, or commend political honesty but a knave* If sneers were 
arguments, the world would have been wind-bound long ago. When 
Columbus proposed to make the e^g stand on end, the contemptuous 
philosophers sneered that only a fool would try to do it. When he did it, 
they sneered that any fool could do that. Happily, Jason, who tamed the 
fire-breathing bulls, did not fear their blasts. The man who, in pursuit 
of a wise reform, is afraid of the breath of the thing to be reformed, is 
already defeated. 

Nothing is more familiar than the fact that the evil for which civil 
service reform offers a remedy is co-extensive with the whole domain of 
the public service. What is the fundamental and vital branch of that 
service? When one of the national political parties, whose last appeal to 
the country brought it into control of the administration, declared that 
the reformed system already established by law should be further extended 
to all grades of the public service to which it is applicable, the party cer- 
tainly did not mean to include the public school system. But why not ? 
To what branch of the public service is it more applicable ? In the large 
sense of the public service maintained by general taxation for the public 
benefit, is. there any department whose constantly greater efficiency is 
more vital to the national welfare than that which is represented in this 
Association ? Are the custom-house and the post-office more important 
branches of the puhlic service than the public school ? Three centuries 
ago Martin Lather said that the German who would not send his children 
to school was a traitor to his country ; and if, to-day, as Mr. James Russell 
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Parsons, Jr., Inspector of Academics in New York, tells us in a recent 
paper, the maintenance of siphools is held in the Oerman empire to be the 
first duty of the State, can it be a secondary duty in a republic ? 

If I were now addressing a naval or military council, or an assembly 
of customs collectors or treasury inspectors or postmasters or land or 
Indian agents, should I be speaking to a more important and influential 
representatiye body of public officers than that which I have the honor to 
address ? If an intelligent American were asked what upon the whole is 
the true symbol of the American republic, what institution represents 
most distinctively the force which has been most vital in our marvellons 
national development, would he not answer at once, the common school ? 
If we were all asked which of our institutions, after those of I'cligion, we 
could least spare, whose disappearance would forecast the decay of liberty 
and the eclipse of civilization, should we not all unhesitatingly and unani- 
mously reply, the public school ? An ignorant people cannot long remain 
a free people. Three hundred years ago, in the Netherlands, Count John 
of Nassau, the brother of the great William the Silent, urging a system of 
common schools for " children of quality and for poor &milies," said: 
^* Soldiers and patriots thus educated, with a true knowledge of God and 
a Christian conscience ; item, churches and schools, good libraries, books 
and printing-presses, are better than all the armies, arsenals, aimories, insti- 
tutions, alliances, and treaties that can be had or imagined in the world." 
It was in that spirit and with that conviction that the seeds of our public 
school system were sown, and with a just instinct, when the suffrage in 
England was enlarged, twenty years ago, Robert Lowe exclaimed, "and 
now, gentlemen, let us teach our masters the alphabet/^ He knew whereof 
he affirmed. In 1802 Napoleon said to Pestalozzi that he could not be 
bothered with questions of A B C. Seventy years later the Oerman army 
marched out of the school-house and destroyed the Napoleonic empire, 
while upon its ruins republican France began her national regeneration by 
reforming and reorganizing her schools. The alphabet is the ally of lib- 
erty, and in any accurate account of the forces that have made America, 
the public school must stand first. 

If any branch of the public service, therefore, should be resolutely 
secured against every form of the abuse I have described, should be wholly 
independent of mere personal or partisan influence, and free from the 
malignant power of patronage or spoils, it is the public school system. 
But he knows little of the nature of spoils patronage who siipposes that 
it would suffer any official system whatever to escape its ravages. Twenty 
years after the friends of King William III. declared abuse of patron- 
age to be one of the reasons for the great English Revolution of 1688, The 
Tatler, the sparkling satirist of current English life, whose pages still show 
the very form and pressure of the time, describes little specimen notes 
addressed to men of influence, soliciting patronage, with the delightful in- 
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oonsequeDoe of all such appeals. ^^Mr. John Taplash^ having served all 
ofiBces and being reduced to poverty, desires your vote for singing clerk of 
this parish/' Another worthy man has ten children, " all of whom bis 
wife has suckled herself — therefore humbly desires to be a schoolmaster.'^ 
The Tatler, like its cheery successor The Spectator, chastised folly with a 
laugh. But has not that old English laugh of a hundred and eighty years 
ago a little sting for us Americans to-day ? In countless American schools 
would not the laughing Tatler find hosts of masters employed, not for any 
fitness, but because their children were suckled by their mothers, or for 
some equally cogent reason ? Is there any doubt that the same patronage 
which the glorious Revolution of 1688, as it was called, arraigned as sub- 
versive of English liberty, which the greatest American statesmen of all 
parties and sections, Washington, Adams, Henry Clay, Calhoun, Webster, 
and Abraham Lincoln, denounced as fatal to American institutions — the 
same patronage which, in obedience to public sentiment, Congress passed 
the reform bill of 1883 to curb and restrain — the patronage at which, 
speaking for intelligent Europe, Mr. Gladstone courteously expresses his 
wonder and amazement — the last relic in a free land of monarchial and 
aristocratic privilege, thrusts its insolent hand into the school-house as 
into the custom-house and the post-ofl&ce, and every other public office, 
making the will of a trustee or member of a school committee or board 
of education, or some other spoilsmonger, the tenure of the teacher's 
employment ? 

If that be a mischievous, wasteful, demoralizing system in other branches 
of the public service, what is it in the school ? Every other department 
deals with the public convenience, as the Post-Office ; or with the public 
finances, as the Treasury ; with the public estate, as the Interior Depart- 
ment ; with foreign relations, as the State Department ; with the public 
defense, as the War and Navy Departments ; or with public litigation, as 
the Department of Justice. But the public school system pervades the 
whole country, penetrates every district, touches every village and neigh- 
borhood, and molds the ductile intelligence and character of the citizens 
of the future. If the fitness of a postmaster, of a customs collector, of a 
land agent, of an appraiser, is incontestably a public interest, to be ascer- 
tained with all practicable care and certainty, is the selection and fitness 
of the public school teacher of less concern to the commonwealth ? 

We can hardly expect a primary school teacher to say with St. Cyran, 
the head of the schools of Port Royal, *Hhe charge of the soul of one of 
these little ones is a higher employment than the government of all the 
world.*' But certainly there should be as much care in selecting the 
teacher as in selecting a fourth-class clerk in a public office. For what is 
the key of an eflfective public school system ? It is not the pupil, who is 
plastic material, but the artificer who shapes the material. It is not the 
school property, nor the appropriations for maintenance, indispensable as 
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they are. Reason^ experience^ the common consent of all great thinkers 
and all authorities upon the subject agree that the teacher is the school. 
All the wealth of India or of California could not provide a great school 
of any degree unless it could secure great teachers. Koble buildings, 
storied quadrangles, and ancient groves, munificent endowments, museums, 
laboratories, gymnasiums, libraries, the profuse accumulation of literary 
and scientific resource, without the teacher is but Pygmalion's statue un- 
inspired, the body without the soul. 

Not only are the teachers so important a body, but they are by far the 
most numerous body of public servants. Of the great national executive^ 
departments, the Post-Offico is most generally diffused. Its service is co- 
extensive with the national domain, and its legend, like that of the ancient 
Church, is semper, ubique, omnibus. But while there are about 63,000 
postmasters in the United States, there are nearly one-half of that number 
of public school teachers in the State of New York alone, and in the TJnited- 
States there are 350,000 public school teachers. Their salaries amount to 
881,000,000, which is probably more than the aggregate salaries of the 
rest of the civil service. For their own benefit, for the maintenance of 
free republican institutions, to transmit to their children unimpaired 
the great heritage of wisely organized civil and religious liberty which they 
received from their fathers, the citizens of this country tax themselves 
enormously every year to educate the children in the public schools ; and 
the only return of this vast outlay for which they look is the intelligence 
and morality and the material prosperity which inevitably follows public 
intelligence and morality as the crops follow the quickening sun of April 
and the soft breath of May. 

Is not every argument for the appointment of the great body, of minis- 
terial officers of the government by fitness and character wisely ascertained 
infinitely stronger when applied to the selection of school teachers ? And 
if the selection of those officers by methods which secure their independ- 
ence, promote their self-respect, and stimulate their interest and zeal, in- 
stead of destroying greatly increases the efficiency of the public service, 
elevates the tone of public employment, and removes a reproach from the 
national name, is it to be apprehended that similar care would harm the 
character and efficiency of the public schools ? In other branches of the 
public service, whatever objections may be urged against the reformed 
system of appointment, it is undeniably better than the system which it 
supplants. Whatever foolish questions may be asked, whatever possible 
frauds practiced in an examination, they are wholly insignificant when 
compared with the unspeakable folly and the certain fraud of appoint- 
ment by patronage or mere personal and partisan favor. There could 
not be a worse system of selection in all the other branches of the public 
service. Is it the best one for the great department of primary educa- 
tion ? 
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Yet is it not substantially the present method ? Teacherships in the 
schools are not popularly regfu*ded as subjects of patronage. But are they 
not so practically and is it wise that they should remain so ? What is the 
present system ? I believe that the requirement of certification or license 
before appointment is universal in all the States of the Union. The ex- 
amination upon which the certificate or license issues is, then, the cardinal 
point. What are the vital, essential conditions of effective examination ? 
To be properly effective the examinations must.be uniform, entirely com- 
petent, and wholly independent of the appointing power. The examiners 
mtist be sincerely interested in education, familiar with the duties of a 
teacher and with the requirements of the art of teaching, and capable of 
conducting an examination to ascertain both the scholastic attainments 
and the specific professional fitness of the candidates. Wherever these 
conditions do not exist, the public school system, and therefore the whole 
community, suffers. It is a common wrong, a common injury. The 
people of this country tax themselves heavily enough for the support of 
schools and teachers to entitle them to the best, and to the adoption of 
all means plainly necessary to secure the best. By whom, then, generally 
speakings is this examination conducted ? 

By city boards of education and county commissioners, or trustees 
or committees, who are appointed by political oflBcers or nominated by 
party conventions — these are the authorities who examine and certify or 
license and appoint more than ninety per cent, of the teachers. Is this 
a reasonable manner of securing public ofBcers qualified for duties so 
delicate and important as those of teachers in the puUic schools ? Is it a 
method which would be likely to secure' the most competent service of any 
kind ? There is indeed an examination, but the examining and certify- 
ing board is appointed by political officers or named by a party conven- 
tion. Is a board so appointed likely to be a board peculiarly qualified to 
conduct such examinations? Is a party caucus generally intent upon 
such competence in the candidates whom it nominates ? And when the 
board so nominated not only examines and certifies or licenses teachers 
but also appoints them, are such appointments generally or often made for 
fitness alone ? I speak, of course, of a system, not of individuals. I know 
Low many excellent men are selected even under this method, as I 
know that in other parts of the public service, under a similar system, 
most honest, industrious, and efficient officers and clerks were selected. 
But, as the old English judge said to the horse^thief, you are to be 
bung, not because you have stolen a horse, but that horses may not be 
stolen, so the spoils system should be abolished, not because fitness is 
never considered by it, but because fitness is not its object. Slaves were 
Bometimes kindly treated, but kind treatment was not an argument for 
slavery. 

The officers who are elected to conduct examinations and license and 
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employ teachers are notoriously often selected without any regard whatever 
to their special qualifications for a responsibility so great and for duties so 
vital. There is no limit of eligibility to membership in a board of educa^ 
tion or a school committee, and it is probably true that the great multitude 
of oflScers appointed to conduct examinations, however well disposed, ar© 
totally unfitted properly to conduct them. Among public oflScers so nomi- 
nated and elected the notable want of actual interest in education, of com- 
prehensive views, of convictions, of actual information and knowledge of 
teaching are obviously incalculable. The ability to resist personal and 
political pressure and wrongful influence of every kind and of every degree 
must be as various as the men. There can be no common standard among 
them of requirement from a candidate. A candidate who fails in one dis- 
trict may succ^d in the adjoining district. Good-nature, ignorance, indif- 
ference, and venality will constantly abuse and betray the great public 
trust committed to such oflBcers. In every State, even in neighboring 
local communities, a uniform standard of competence will be impossible. 
Certificates will be granted, not upon proved qualification and merit alone, 
but often by personal or political influence, or the same insidious force 
will withhold the certificates. Is it not plain that under such a system in 
the department of schools, as in every other department where it is toler- 
ated, the more conscientious and capable an oflBcer may be, the greater 
will be his peril of exciting enmity and inviting his own dismissal ? 

A few years ago a committee of investigation into the management of a 
great public office by its own party friends reported that the number of 
persons employed was sometimes three times as large as was necessary, and 
recommended that half of the force should be dismissed. Political places 
are created as pensions for useless parasites. So in a school system where 
the evil practice prevails, not only will incompetence be certified, but the 
list of. certification will surpass the demand. Perhaps it is supposed that 
a large eligible list is not disadvantageous. But what advantage is there 
in a copious choice of incompetent teachers who, because of incompetence, 
will cringe more abjectly and accept smallei* wages ? That is a strain 
which necessarily lowers the character, efficiency, and value of the schools. 
A competition not of merit but of low wages will follow, and not the sal- 
ary only but the teaching will be cheapened, the standard lowered, and, 
like the marble statue with the feet of clay, the whole resplendent system 
of public education must be weakened by incapacity and inefficiency in the 
primary schools. 

In a country where the system of spoils is gravely defended by eminent 
public men and party leaders as indispensable to the public welfare, has 
the door of the school-house a charm to stay its ravage ? Its fatal results 
are liuown everywhere. Will they be unknown here ? However simple 
and natural under earlier conditions in the country such a system may 
have been, and however in certain ways it may have answered the purpose, 
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is it the method which in oar present situation^ with larger experieDce 
and broader views and under radically changed conditions^ we should delib- 
erately adopt ? Even when such a system was doing its best^ it was but a 
yoke of oxen drawing the chariot of the sun. 

Our public school system in its purpose and scope and general admin- 
istration is our national pride, if not our glory. But^ ^ Americans, fully 
<3omprehending what it is, is it not our first and patriotic duty to repair 
ixi it whatever imperfections may appear, that it may more and more 
^:fiectively subserve its purpose ? Yon know, gentlemen, undoubtedly 
"better than I, that political patronage and personal interests and partiali- 
€S, ignorance and iudifference, and mercenary and illicit motives of all 
inds do in some degree degrade and demoralize the public school system, 
ou know that in the primaryschools the seeds of our future America are 
wn, and you know how deep in that quick soil of childhood all ignoble 
spositions may strike their roots, like poisonous weeds, and with what 
culty they are torn up. A teacher cannot cringe to a superior school 
ofiScer and flatter and fawn for favor without a loss of self-respect which 
■^necessarily affects his manhood, destroys his enthusiasm, and unfits him 
^or his duty. Can any patriotic American state one good reason why a 
system of selection which is entirely applicable and with the happiest re- 
sults to every other branch of the public service, is unfitted for the most 
innportant branch of all, the public school ? It is a simple, reasonable, 
^Txi perfectly practicable system, and that its principle might be univer- 
^a.lly adopted for the selection of teachers is a proposition which does not 
Seem to me to admit of debate. 

Every objection and adverse argument that has been urged in the 

g'eneral discussion of the question of civil service reform in this country 

^"as anticipated in the English consideration of the same subject. The 

ctief opposition, what I may call the last ditch of objection, was that no 

pi'eliminary examination of general or special information could determine 

satisfactorily the fitness for his duties of a public officer of any degree. 

The conclusive reply to this objection was twofold : first, that there was 

simply a choice of alternatives, and that an impartial preliminary inquiry 

into fitness was better than no care or inquiry at all, which is the spoils 

syBtein ; and, second, that final appointment was to be made only after 

pxt)bation or actual test of capacity and fitness. So I can suppose it to be 

said that examination in scholarship would not test the more important 

qualifications of a teacher, which are the ability to awaken interest, to 

impart knowledge, and to keep order — the first and imperative require- 

iJ^ent in the American school. But probation would test them as in other 

employments, and probation is a vital condition of the reformed system. 

-I^he application of what we call the merit system to the schools is long 

^stabhshed and familiar elsewhere. The elementary schools of Germany, 

for instance, are certainly among the best in the world, and every German 
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teacher ranst have had three or four years' training in a normal school, of 
which the standard is prescribed by the goyemment^ and after two years 
of proyisional. service he mnst pass a second practical examination before 
he is definitely installed in his work. This is the provision also in France 
and Austria ; and in Ireland, as Mr. Jay, first President of the New York 
Civil Service OommissioD, states, the fonr national examiners of the public 
schools are selected by com])etitive exami nations. 

The comment upon such facts, perhaps, will be that America is not 
Germany, France, Austria, or Ireland, and that we are a law unto our- 
selves. True, but among the great qualities which have made America 
is the common sense which appropriates to American advantage whatever 
in any country in the world seems to be wise or useful. The habeas corpuB 
and trial by jury were not rejected by us because they came from England. 
Gunpowder we have also found useful, although India, Arabia, Eng- 
land, or Germany invented it. We do not disdain printing, whether it 
was the child of Germany or of China ; and the mariner^s compass is ours 
as much as it is Italy's. As Bacon was said to have taken all knowledge 
for his province, so America takes all the world and all the wit and wisdom 
of mankind for its teacher. Germany is an empire and America is a 
republic ; but if an empire has an admirable school system, nothing so well 
illustrates repnblican intelligence as careful observation of it and adapta- 
tion of such parts of it as commend themselves, to republican judgment as 
suitable to republican institutions. We justly hold that teachers should 
be licensed and appointed upon examination. Then the examinations, the 
certificates, and the appointments should be absolutely free, so far as pos- 
sible, from personal prejudice or favor, political and interested pressure, 
or other illegitimate influence. The teacher should feel and the public 
should know that his selection is due wholly to his proved fitness — a fitness 
ascertained by carefully considered, impartial, and impei*sonal tests. It is 
at least a dozen years too late to deny the value of such a method of selec- 
tion. Its simplicity of operation, its effectiveness, and happy results are 
incontestable. Mr. Commissioner Roosevelt says that the spoils system 
has been practically extirpated in the department service in Washington^ 
and the late Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Windora, said of the reformed 
system : ^^ Having been at the head of the department both before and 
after its adoption, I am able to judge by comparison of the two systems, 
and have no hesitation in pronouncing the present condition of affairs as 
preferable in all respects." 

The public school system of the United States should not stand upon 
the shifting sands of the whims and prejudices and politics of the district * 
caucus, but upon the solid rock of experience and reason. In every part 
of the Union it is essentially a State institution. It is maintained by the 
State upon the highest considerations for the general welfare. The State 
creates funds constitutionally inviolable, appropriates their income, and 
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lays specific taxes upon all the people for the support of the schools. For 
the same great aud common purpose the authority of the State should 
secure uniformity of training and examination for teachers^ and the ex- 
aminations should be competitive as under the national law for other 
departments of the public service. In the State of New York great prog- 
ress in this direction has been made in the voluntary adoption by the 
school commissioners throughout the State, at the suggestion of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, of uniform simultaneous examina- 
tions for teachers upon conditions essentially competitive. Three grades 
of certificates are issued ; those of the lower grade only to candidates who 
reach a minimum of sixty marks in a possible hundred, in the two higher 
grades only to those who reach seventy-five marks. The State Super- 
intendent in his report for this year says that '^ to this system more than 
to anything else, and perhaps more than to all other things taken together,' 
is to be attributed the marked increase of interest in the work, the con- 
stantly advancing qualifications, the added attendance upon the normal 
schools and training classes which are everywhere manifest. ^^ Yet the 
superintendent concedes that the weakness of the scheme lies in the 
examination of the papers by the local commissioners, who are often elected 
without regard to their qualifications for such service, and who, even if 
qualified, differ greatly in their markings. He therefore recommends to 
the Legislatui-e the passage of a law providing for the examination and 
rating of papers by a central board of examiners, as the papers of the 
academies and secondary schools in New York are examined in the office 
of the Begents of the University. 

This recommendation, like that of the National Civil Service Commis- 
sion, that the papers of the national service examinations should be ex- 
amined in Washington, is wise, because a comprehensive and truly effective 
application of the principles of civil service reform to the public school 
system can be accomplished only by law. A general law of the State con- 
trolling the action of all school officers will alone avail ; a system which 
shall * provide an open competition of merit and secure a tenure beyond 
personal pleasure. Already, and with the same purpose as the unifonn 
examinations for teachers^ certificates, the Legislature of New York passed 
last year an act requiring that in no city or village having a Superintendent 
of Schools should any teacher be appointed who had not completed a high 
school course and been trained for at least a year in a normal school or a 
training class. This, too, was aimed at the vital point of certification and 
employment of proved competency only. The bill passed the Legislature 
but not the executive chamber. Yet it is a bright sign of that untiring 
American spirit which is not content with good, but reaches out for the 
better and presses forward and upward toward the best. This school move- 
ment in New York is in strict accord with the wise and generous progressive 
impulse of the time and country. 
8 
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Id such a matter the experience of one State will serve all the States. 
If in New York it be found that the fitness of the teachers and the effi- 
ciency of the schools are greatly increased by a system of simultaneous and 
uniform examinations for certificates upon paper prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Instruction, the same happy result would follow in Maine or in 
Texas. One of the fortunate consequences of our political union is that 
each State is an object lesson to all the States. In eveiy chief department 
of public activity — in education, in charity, in the prison system, in the 
sanitary system — each State experiments for itself, and the Union is the 
beneficiary of the common intelligence and the common enterprise. No 
State wishes its public school system to be inferior to that of its neighbors, 
and if a neighbor takes a step in advance, the whole line instinctively 
moves, in military phrase, to dress upon it, and to obey the perpetual Ameri- 
can order of the day in the old German field-marshal^s phrase, ^^ Forward, 
gentlemen. ^^ 

Gentlemen, I cannot stand here in your presence to avail myself of the 
opportunity which you have generously offered me to plead for a reform 
which it seems to me in its wise application would greatly promote the 
welfare of the public school system, without a keener consciousness of the 
truth that the American public school is the true temple of the people. 
In every other branch of activity, in religion, in politics, in society, even 
in charity, we are all divided into sects and parties and clubs and cliques. 
But, in the public school, citizens of all sects and all parties, of all social 
sympathies and associations, meet on a common ground with a common 
interest and a common purpose. It is the American temple dedicated to 
what we believe the essential condition of popular government, an edu- 
cated people. It is not that we suppose that education can take the place 
of personal honesty or national love of liberty, but that we believe it to be 
the means of ennobling personal character and strengthening public virtue. 
The State gives its children knowledge as a two-edged sword, indeed, with 
which they may either slay themselves or carve their way to the highest 
human service. The public school merely opens to the child that oppor- 
tunity of training and developing his powers, his character, and his aims 
which comes from knowledge of human thought and achievement in all 
times and countries — an opportunity which he alone can improve for him- 
self. The dignity, the influence, the power of the teacher's office, there- 
fore, are incalculable. Like St. Peter, he holds the sacred keys. Is any 
public duty more transcendent than that of enabling the duties of that 
office to be discharged more satisfactorily, of constantly elevating it both 
in the respect of him who fills it and in the confidence and honor of the 
public for whom he holds it ? Shall we spare any thought, any effort, any 
cost, to make the public school what we mean it to be, the corner-stone 
of the ever loftier and more splendid structure of political liberty, and to 
impress upon the teacher by our sympathy and care the central truth of the 
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school system that the child is educated by the State, not that he may 
read and write only, bnt that the trained power and noble intelligence 
of the American citizen may tend constantly more and more to purify and 
perpetuate the American republic P 



UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 



BY SUPT. OSCAR H. COOPER, GALVESTON, TEXAS. 



Mr. PRESiDEin'! Universities ai-e the natural leaders of educational 
progress. Whatever their outward form may be, they are essentially demo- 
cratic in their character and influence. Sham and shallow pretense cannot 
long survive where real university life has taken root. The debt of mod- 
em civilization to universities, from that of Athens, with its millennial 
history, to those of our own time, can hardly be overestimated. For the 
intellectual life of the world was kindled in that noble university of 
Athens, in which, amid the rise and fall of republic, kingdom, and empire, 
the aspiring youth of Greece, Rome, Asia, and Africa gathered to listen to 
Protagoras or Socrates or Plato or Aristotle, or some other of the illus- 
trious teachers who made the Greek city famous for thirty generations as 
the seat of the greatest of ancient universities. Learning, science, litera- 
ture, history have been preserved, perpetuated, and advanced from age to 
age by the universities which have thus passed on the torch of civilization. 
Paris and Bologna, Oxford and Cambridge, Berlin and Vienna — what 
would Europe do without these universities ? 

This country, too, young as it is, has been profoundly affected by its 
institutions for higher education. The highest social and political ideals 
have ever been cherished in the atmosphere of intellectual freedom, which 
is the vital air of the best university life. "The truth shall make you 
free" is the legend which should be inscribed over the entrance to every 
university, for truth is its aim and freedom its code. 

My subject is not the influence and power of universities, but rather 
the relation of universities to our system of public education. I shall not 
enter upon the discussion of the question whether our system of public 
education is the outgrowth of the university spirit in this country, but I 
may profess my conviction that but for the universities and colleges we 
should have hail no public school system ; and while it is evident that 
universities do not depend directly, though they are doubtless directly bene- 
fited, by the existence of a good system of public schools, it is probably 
true that no good system of public schools could be developed in the 
absence of the influence of these higher institutions. 

Of oonrse, there are universities and universities. There are eight or 
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nine institutions in this country which are already rivaling the best of the 
Old World ; there are three or four scores of good colleges of which some 
will doubtless become universities in the future ; and there are some hun- 
dreds of so-called colleges and universities which run from pretty high grade 
college work down to poor ungraded common schools, whose claim to being 
higher institutions is based on the attempts of professors to teach what 
they do not know, and of students to learn what with such teaching they 
cannot comprehend. Such institutions need not be considered in this 
discussion, for I fear that only the evil they do will live after them. 

I am thinking now only of the true universities in their relation to the 
general system of public instruction. These universities, whether under 
State direction or the control of trustees with the power of succession, 
or wholly or in part under the direction of the alumni, are in reality 
public institutions, in that they are all sensitive to public opinion, none 
being more so than those which are directed by self- perpetuating boards 
of trustees. And so the systems of public education, although they are 
limited legally to the several States, and although many of the cities 
are practically independent of the State in their school administrations, are 
nevertheless based on the same general principle administered in the same 
general way, and are developing under similar lines in all parts of the 
country. In education, at least, there is no North, no South, no East, and 
no West ; no higher caste, no lower, save as it is made by excellence in the 
work done. 

It seems to me that one may fairly claim that we have an American 
system of education. This system has been developed along the lines of 
freedom and individuality, yet it has been controlled in its development by 
the same genenil principles and animated by the same general purposes. 
Viewed as a whole, it is a ladder reaching from the gutter to the loftiest 
heights of human knowledge. It is my hope and desire to contribute 
something to the harmonious co-oj^ration of those who are engaged in the 
higher, or special, and lower, or more general, work. For may it not be 
claimed with good reason that there is too wide a separation between the 
lower. and the higher institutions, and that there is too little sympathy 
and co-operation between the workers in these fields ? Do we not find 
many who are ready to urge the support and maintenance of the lower 
schools who have yet no disposition to foster the higher ? And, on the 
other hand, do we not find many favoring the higher at the expense of 
the lower when even doubtful of the advantages of universal education? 
It has been my experience in a somewhat varied field to meet a good many 
persons of both cfasses ; that is, a good many persons who have no sym- 
pathy with the fostering and support of the higher institutions, who are 
yet friendly to the lower ; and others who, professing allegiance and giving 
their service to the higher institutions supported by the State, yet are 
opposing or maintaining a critical attitude toward the schools of the people. 
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Our system of public instruction, which has been developed within the 
last half-century in the United States, has become in large measure inde- 
pendent of our leading colleges and universities. These institutions, the 
colleges and universities, with their eyes turned towaVd the Old World, 
have been rather building up toward the ideals which have already been 
realized in the European universities, and have to some extent separated 
themselves from the great masses of the American people. This separation 
in sentiment and work between the universities and the lower schools, 
slight though it may be as yet, may have serious consequences and requires 
careful consideration. Is it the fault of the universities ? Is it the fault 
of the public schools ? Or is the spirit one which is inherent in the 
laws of development which govern both ? The last, I think, is not the true 
explanation. The general diffusion of knowledge, universal education, is 
the object of the public schools, and is the object for which universities 
originally existed. 

Time will not permit, nor have I, perhaps, the proper preparation to 
discuss all the elements involved in this problem. While professing my 
hearty allegiance to the university ideal and to the university life, yet in 
the present stage of development of this country I am compelled to believe 
that the public school is of more importance to the national life, at least 
in the immediate future, than its universities. I doubt whether many 
university men adequately realize the supreme importance of universal 
education, and of maintaining the agencies by which universal education 
is best secured. In their eager efforts to advance learning and to promote 
the education of those who come to their halls they have in some measure 
overlooked the wider movement without, and so have failed to cast their 
decisive influence in the direction of the improvement of the public school 
system of the country. More often public schools meet with criticism 
from men of this type than encouragement. Advice, if it be given, is of 
the severely critical character which repels rather than attracts those who 
would be most eager to avail themselves of wise counsel for the improve- 
ment of the schools. 

Our programs should be shortened and enriched beyond question, and 
our methods of administration of the public schools are often far from 
satisfactory, but superficial criticism and off-hand discussion of these mat- 
ters will do little beyond exasperating those whom they are intended to 
aid. For it cannot be denied that our public schools in many places have 
fallen into the hands of the veritable Philistines. Too often we find the 
men who are in control of public school administration destitute not only 
of real culture, but of a consciousness of their need. The work of the 
schools is made more and more an end in itself, pointing to nothing higher, 
and routine and mechanical device take the place of wise direction and 
enthusiastic, earnest, and capable teaching. 

The time has come, it seems to me, for the colleges and universities of 
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this country to face the question of their responsibility to the system of 
public instruction of this country. The universities are popuhir, powerful, 
growing rich, and growing more and more in ability to influence public 
opinion. Some superficial university men seem to think that a crusade 
against the methods and aims to some extent of the public school will 
meet the need. Nothing could be more mistaken. The public school is 
too deeply rooted in our social organism and exerts too profound and far- 
reaching an influence on our national life to be handled in this flippant, 
off-hand way. The problem of the improvement of the schools is one 
which will tax not only the broadest culture, but the highest administrative 
skill. 

So far as universities are concerned, then, the improvement of education 
will not be secured by criticism at public gatherings of the methods pur- 
sued and the results attained in the public schools. And yet I have no 
hope of any important advance in the methods, aims, and results of the 
public schools unless the earnest and active co-operation of our higher in- 
stitutions can bo secured in this work ; for the improvement in the public 
schools, or in any system of education, will come only in response to a 
demand from above rather than from below, from man^s higher nature 
rather than from his lower — and this demand must be created and enforced 
by men and women of liberal education. 

What have the universities of this country done directly and consciously 
toward the improvement of our general system of education ? Has this 
general improvement of the system of education entered into their pro- 
grams as a part of the conscious purpose for which the univeraity ex- 
ists ? This is a question of serious import. If my observation be correct, 
it may be safely asserted that this most important purpose for which a 
university should exist has been in large measure overlooked in the actual 
organization and administration even of our best institutions. For the 
highest institutions may influence and advance general education best by 
preparation, conscious and intentional, of those who shall direct and ad- 
minister this general system of education. I find a strange absence of the 
teaching spirit in many of these institutions. Noble though their work is 
and healthful though their influence is on the highest life of this nation, 
and though they are as cities set upon a hill, yet there is a strange lack, 
in some of them if not all, of what should be the central life of the uni- 
versity work — the deliberate and conscious preparation of men and women 
for the work of teaching. 

It seems to me that the matter has passed beyond the point of inquiry 
to the point of decision ; that it is a part of the true function — indeed^ a 
most important part of the true function of the university — to prepare 
those who are to administer systems of education and to teach the coming 
generation. Schools of pedagogy, schools of instruction in the sciences, 
that are alive to the art of teaching, should form a legitimate and essen- 
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tial part of every university curriculum. During the eariier history of our 
universities, when the population was small and the percentage of college 
graduates much larger than it is now, schools were largely supplied with 
teachers from the ranks of college men ; and although there was less sys- 
tem, I suspect there was more effective teaching done, on the whole, in 
those days than in these. As the universities have grown in numbers and 
wealth, the style of living gradually changed and the circumstances of the 
masses of the people have improved, the number of young men of collegi- 
ate education who have devoted themselves, even for a brief period, to 
teaching has been diminishing, until they form at present a small pro* 
portion of those who are devoted to this calling, and tlius the university 
influence over our general system of education has been growing steadily 
less as that system has developed in magnitude and* importance. 

The remedy for this state of things is, it seems to me, not far to seek. 
Let the universities take hold, in an earnest and vigorous way, of the 
problem of how best to train teachers;' let them make the training of 
teachei*s an important part of the university's work. The tens of thou- 
sands of young men and women who flock to the short term, superficial 
normal schools which dot the West and Northwest show how keen is the 
desire of many of the brightest and most hopeful young men and women 
for adequate preparation for this important work. If, as Mr. Gladstone 
has said, teaching be the most intellectual of the professions, why should 
not a university, which is itself a teaching body, give attention in the or- 
ganization of its curriculum to its most vital function ? It is true^that, so 
far as the art of teaching is concerned, more may be learned from a good 
teacher than from a good book on the theory of pedagogy. The same 
thing is true of chemistry or of physics or of any other science. If the 
personal presence of the living teacher were not an essential element in a 
liberal education, a large library would be more effective than Plato or 
Aristotle teaching in the Academe. The teachers of the United States 
would, I am sure, greet with proper appreciation and gratitude a move- 
ment on the part of our universities toward the recognition of their work 
as one of the leading learned professions — a recognition which will be 
secured by the establishment in these universities of properly equipped, 
well-manned schools of pedagogy. 

Are not pedagogy and its allied sciences proper subjects for university 
education ? Is history an important subject for university teaching, and 
is the history of education an unimportant one ? Is not the history of 
education the art of the history of civilization ? Is psychology a science 
to be studied in a university and to be taught by the ablest professors, but 
is such a practical knowledge of psychology as shall treat of its appli- 
cation to the wonderful and complex phenomena of the growing mind 
beyond the sphere of a university's work? Perhaps my interest in this 
subject leads me to see it out of its proper proportions, but if that were 
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not true, the uDiyergities themselves could do nothing, could take no step 
which would further their own development, which would deepen the 
character of the work done in them more than by establishing this centml 
school for the study of the theory and the art of education. It does not 
seem incredible to me that a movement of this sort — especially if men of 
the right character, men full of the subject and of the love of teaching, 
were put in charge — would be followed by a wave of enthusiasm in the 
teaching profession such as that which gathered tens' of thousands of 
students at the old University of Paris to listen to that marvelous teacher 
and leader of men, Abelard. Some of the short-term normal schools, 
so-called, in some of the Western States gather thousands of students 
annually, thus showing the demand already existing for inspiration and 
instruction in this noble work. Teaching is a part of the best work that 
men do. Universities may prepare men for the law, for medicine, for the 
ministry, for the many money-making professions and avocations which 
fill the business world ; may they not also devote some of their energy and 
funds to the upbuilding of that profession for which the university exists? 
The establishment of schools of pedagogy in our leading universities would 
largely increase the number of men of college and university training who 
would enter the general school work. They would equip the men whom 
they send into the general school work so that the number of failures in 
the work would be small and the average preparation for the work greatly 
raised. They would close up the breach in feeling and effort which seems 
to be widening between the higher and lower institutions. They would, 
indirectly, largely promote their own usefulness by adding to the number 
of their students, probably doubling them within a few years. And they 
would, above all, give to our system of general education, whose fairest 
bloom and noblest fruitage have been developed in the sunlight of freedom, 
completeness and power which has not yet been seen in the history of the 
world's education. 



DISCUSSION. 



[Reported by Supt. W. H. Maxwell, Brooklyk, N. Y.] 

Pbes. Harrison E. Webster, Union College, Schenectady, N* Y.: I 
may as well say at the beginning that I agree with the views so admirably 
set forth by Superintendent Cooper in the paper just read. I do not see 
that there is any room for criticism. I do see that there may be practical 
diflBculties, for some time to come, in the way of carrying out his ideas. 
The term "university,*^ as used in the title of this paper, is somewhat 
misleading. In this country this word is used with great carelessness, one 
inight say recklessness. All kinds of institutions are called universiti6& 
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I know of some cases where this name is used, and legally used, for insti- 
tutions whose educational work is not above the grade of an ordinary high 
school. Even business schools make use of the term. In reality there is 
in this country but very little university education, properly so-called. 
Union College, over which I have to preside, has in late years been called 
a university, simply because certain professional schools (law, medicine, 
etc.) were legally joined to it. But the character of the instruction in 
each department remained unchanged by the union. It is not a university. 
The increase in the number of courses, the bringing together of a great 
number of^ students, the presence of many instructors, all this does not 
constitute a university. The work remains for each group of students, 
no matter how many groups there may be, distinctly undergraduate work. 
The idea that a college is looking university- wards, if one can use such an 
expression, because students from the first, or after some time spent in 
colleges, can choose from a great variety of subjects (courses or hetero- 
geneous studies, as the case may be), does not change a college into a 
university. This method may be wise or unwise. For myself I think it 
unwise for the average student, but that does not matter. The college 
has its own place and work. The university has its own place and work. 
Nothing is gained by a misleading nomenclature, and much is lost. Much 
has been said in depreciation of the small colleges, especially the small 
western colleges. This, again, is wrong. Certainly, they are not as well 
equipped as the strong, rich, old colleges of the East. But they are doing 
an excellent work. Thousands of young men, who by no possibility could 
attend one of the older and undoubtedly better colleges, can and do attend 
their local Institutions. In many cases the teachers in these colleges are 
graduates from the best colleges in the country. They do good work. 

Nothing can be better established than that the colleges are entirely 
dependent on the secondary schools for their support and success. If the 
schools are weak, inefficient, the college that draws from them cannot 
have a high standard. The eastern colleges have been for many years 
demanding more and more of the preparatory schools. The requirements 
for admission to college have been increased ; the age of graduation for 
the average student is much greater than it was in the past. Meantime, 
competition for places in life has become sharper than ever. And now the 
cry goes out, college graduates are too old ; the course must be shortened ; 
men must get into life earlier. And so they ought. But if a change is 
to be made, let it be in the requirements for admission to college, not in 
the length of the college course. Any college man will maintain that col- 
lege life is worth more to a young man than life in a preparatory school, 
fto matter how well conducted. As it seems to me, no greater mistake 
can be made than to shorten the college course. This, of course, for the 
average man. Every college course is arranged for the average man. 
The exceptional man — let him graduate whenever he has done his work. 
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There is one great trouble with the high schools. They are doing much 
of the work that ought to be done in colleges, and for this they haye 
good grounds. Only a small number of the students in high school expect 
or intend to enter college. It is well that those who cannot enter any 
higher institution of learning should receive instruction in many branches 
which properly belong in the college course. But in every such school 
there ought to be a course arranged for young men and women who do 
intend to " go up higher.'' The time of preparation would then be much 
shortened, because many subjects would be omitted. This would en- 
courage students to go on with their education. For many years I was a 
teacher of natural science in various colleges. I say without hesitation 
that better work can be done (in colleges) with a student who comes fresh 
to the subject than with one who through his high school training thinks 
that he understands the subject. I conclude in this wise : 

In our high schools the teaching is excellent. All honor to those 
who give their lives to it. But there ought to be preparatory courses 
for colleges, including only such subjects as are required- for admission 
to colleges. 

That if any change is to bo made so as to shorten the time for college 
students, it should be made^in the preparatory course. 

Prof. S. G. Williams, of Cornell University,in continuing the discus* 
sion, emphasized a statement of the paper, that educational progress had 
universally received its impulse from above, from whatever higher centres 
of learning anywhere existed. This was a most important consideration 
and one that ought never to be lost sight of in discussing the questions 
of higber learning ; that the spread of civilization and enlightenment is 
ever downwards from higher levels ; and that the lower and lowest masses, 
easily satisfied with small acquirements or absorbed in their material 
wants, are unconscious of their higher needs, and hence are unlikely to 
make unaided efforts to rise. This was well illustrated by the old me- 
diaeval universities, like Bologna, Paris, and Oxford. Meager and baiTen 
as what they taught seems to our modern eyes, they were a source of in- 
tellectual quickening at a time of deep mental darkness. Astonishing 
numbers of youth flocked to them from widely separated regions, and on 
their return home became centers of enlightenment to all around them. 
Thus these institutions began that elevation of the nations that resulted 
in the sixteenth-century renaissance. 

It was of interest in this connection to observe that the earliest privilege 
conferred by the old universities, and the one most coveted, was the 
'^ Ucencia docendi/^ or the right of teaching anywhere in Christendom. 
That is, they sent armies of teachers into an ignorant world, and these, 
though often poorly equipped and far from respectable, like the '^ Vagants," 
mad€ it far less difficult to get instruction of some sort than De Cogent 
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describes it in the last half of the century which preceded the rise of uni- 
versities. This interesting function of the uuiversities has been very 
little improved upon in principle until the present century, when we have 
become conscious that the art of so presenting knowledge that it shall 
become to the learner a source of intellectual strength and spiritual eleva- 
tion^ is at least as essential to the teacher as knowledge itself. It is only 
within the past eighteen years that higher institutions in English-speaking 
countries have recognized their duty to provide properly equipi>ed teachers 
in this latter sense ; and it is interesting to note how rapidly the idea . 
has borne fruit in Scotland, in England, and in the United States. 
Already in this country we see chairs of pedagogy established in three of 
the foremost institutions of New York, one in Philadelphia, and several 
in the great and prosperous States of the West, in Iowa first of all. 

The term higher institutions was designedly used, because the speaker 
believed it must be conceded that we had yet no university pure and 
simple, I. c, one in which all subjects offered were opened freely to the 
choice of students that they might select therefrom what they believed 
best suited to their intellectual wants or their professional intentions. 
Our oldest and most richly-endowed institutions are still modeled more 
or less on the college idea of prescribed courses. Yet there is a notable 
progress university-ward^in not a few of them, — ^for example, in Harvard, 
Golui^bia, Cornell, and some others, in throwing open the higher culture- 
studies to free selections. Evolution in this direction will doubtless 
proceed by the sloughing off of the lower reaches of study, and all that 
is rigidly prescribed, leaving these to the college proper, where they prop- 
erly belong; and when this process is finished, and complete freedom of 
higher study is accorded to the student, then will the American university 
be completely differentiated from the college, and each without rivalry 
will do its own proper work. 

The early universities grew up about famous schools of some specialty, — 
c. g. Bologna from a school of law, and Paris from a school of theology, 
— to which were added by subsequent accretions, instruction in the other 
subjects of intellectual interest to those times. Thus arose the four facul- 
ties of arts, theology, law, and medicine. But the higher needs of later 
ages are by no means circunascribed within these time-honored limits. 
The progress of arts and industries has created an imperative need of 
high professional training, especially in architecture, agriculture, and 
the several lines of engineering. Provision for these not being made in 
existing universities, the tendency has been to establish for them special 
schools. This tendency, the speaker believed, should be discouraged. 
All professional studies should be placed on an equal footing by the 
university of the future, — that young men engaged in any specialty 
might enjoy the inestimable advantage of rubbing their brains against 
those of men with widely different views, and so gain a truer estimate 
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of the relations of their own calling to all other objects. of human in- 
terest. 

Prof. Williams did not wish to conclude his remarks without expressing 
his disagreement with what ho thought the too exclusive emphasis laid 
by a previous speaker on languages and mathematics as college studies. 
Gjeat and worthy departments of study, both of them, but by no means 
all. We may conveniently assemble school studies and employments into 
five great groups, viz. : Language, in which the vernacular should be em- 
phasized, the sciences of nature, history, mathematics, and those employ- 
ments which call into play the manual capabilities while they cultivate 
taste. Now, while he was ready to concede that language should receive 
a larger measure of attention than any of the others on account of its 
veyy great importance, he did not believe that subjects from any one of 
these groups should be absent from any portion of the prescribed curri- 
culum, from primary grade to college. Thus only could we best train up 
men who should add all-sided interests to the complete command of all 
their faculties. The exhaustive study of any group is of course impos- 
sible, but the method and spirit of all may be suflSciently mastered ; and 
this mastery is essential both for its spiritual benefits, and for futaie 
independent work at the true university. 

Finally, the speaker believed that, by compile and conscious recogni- 
tion of its primacy in educational progress, of its duty in the pedagogical 
preparation of the higher class of teachers, and of the propriety of in- 
cluding within its scope every high class of human interests, and by 
encouraging, as they well may, an all-sided culture in all educational estab- 
lishments below them, — the great Amei-ican universities towards which we 
are rapidly growing, would fully meet the not unreasonable demands of 
the excellent and thoughtful paper under discussion. 

Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia College and the New 
York College for the Training of Teachers, said that one of the most inter- 
esting chapters in the history of modern education, when it comes to be 
written, will be the account of the working out of a system of education, 
elementary and higher, in the United States, suited to the needs and 
characteristics of the people. The marked difference at the present time 
between the general educational organization in this country and in Europe 
is to be found in the fact that in Europe the elementary school is not as a 
rule in complete co-ordination with the secondary school and the univer- 
sity ; while in the United States the connection between the elementary 
and the secondaiy school is complete, but that between the secondary 
school and the university is wanting. Therefore, the specific problem in 
educational organization that the American people have to deal with at 
the present time is the co-ordinating of the secondary and the superior 
instruction. This will be done by the high schools, the academies^ and 
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the colleges. In this organization the American college will always con- 
tinue to occupy a prominent place. The American college has no exact 
c6unterpHrt in Europe. It has grown up here as an indigenous institution. 
Organized originally as a high school, it has grown and developed until it 
has come in some instances dangerously near being a university. It is 
this fact, the fact that the college has occupied an uncertain and highly 
unstable position, that has led to so much confusion in our language and 
our thought regarding superior instruction. The college should rest upon 
the high school, and should not raise its requirements for admission to 
such an extent that high school graduates may not pass easily and natur- 
ally into it. The contemporary demand for a shortening of the time 
devoted to obtaining both a college and a professional education is a sound 
one, and must be heeded. The shortening, however, should not take 
place at the expense of residence in college. That is in many ways the 
most valuable feature of American higher education. It cannot be sacri- 
ficed without gravest loss. The problem can best be met by welding the 
college and the professional school together, and admitting certain pre- 
liminary professional studies, as electi,ves, into the course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

The lyiiversity is a wholly different institution from the college, and 
while in this country we have scores of nominal universities, the real ones 
may be counted on the fingers of a single hand. A college, in which the 
course of study is elective wholly or in part, is not a university. A group 
of professional or technical schools is not a university. A college and a 
group of professional and technical schools taken together is not a univer- 
sity. A university must have for its heart and soul the great philosophical 
faculty of the Germans ; the faculty which finds its reason for existence 
in the preservation of the humanities and in a careful and loving study of 
philosophy, philology, and letters. A university is marked by the time- 
honored freedom in teaching, and freedom in study ; it knows no tram- 
mels, no compulsion. It is not a disciplinary institution, but rather a 
field for research and investigation. At the university the bounds of 
knowledge will be continually widened, and the leaders of the future 
generation in science and literature trained to their work. Professional 
schools or faculties, apart from the philosophical faculty, have always be- 
come technical and narrow, — it is the philosophical faculty that is the real 
university centre. Its spirit and insight must regulate and inspire all of 
the associated faculties. 

The university owes a duty to the teaching profession. Originally the 
university did nothing but train teachers. The original examination for 
graduation, if one may call it such, was nothing but a test to enable the 
student to pass from the ranks of the scholars discentes to those of the 
whuiars doeentes. One of the great struggles in early university history 
was that ooncemiug granting the privileges of the degree to persons who 
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could pass the examination, but had no desire to teach. This extenedoii 
of the university privileges was wise, but it has gone so far that the duty 
to the teaching profession has been forgotten. Now, in this country and 
within the last decade, attempts are making to have the university, wher- 
ever it is found, undertake again the inspiration of the teaching profession. 
At many of our universities chairs of pedagogy are being established. 
Thought is being devoted to the question. The movement is a great one, 
and is destined to grow. The great obstacle to its advance is found in 
the lack of men trained to undertake these high and responsible positions. 
We need men to devote themselves to the study of education in order to 
represent it in the universities and make its development complete. When 
this is done, the university will not only be the apex and crown of the 
American educational system, but it will be its life and heart. From this 
highest institution will go out lines of influence and strength to the lower, 
welding them together into a consistent and coherent whole. 

SuPT. Eugene Bouton, Bridgeport, Conn., claimed that what was left 
out of the high school was also, as a rule, omitted in college. He had 
received no instruction in botany in the high school, and the omission 
had not beeji supplied in college. Students could receive no instruction 
in music during the college course. Preparatory schools should teach 
everything required in practical life. 

Mr, George H. Martin, Massachusetts, claimed that it is not true 
that all influence lias been from above downwards. The lower institutions 
have profoundly affected the higher. The establishment of departments 
of pedagogy in universities has been the result of demands made upon 
them by the representatives of the public schools. This influence has 
come from below. 

Pres. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, said that there is a dis- 
astrous chasm between the university and the schools. On one side of it 
we find the Philistinism of the common school teacher ; on the other the 
exclusiveness of the university man. He had asked the leaders of high 
education in Massachusetts to attend the next meeting of the National As- 
sociation at Toronto, but many of the replies were not encouraging. He 
had had to stand some suspicion himself at the hands of his university 
brethren because he had made a practice of attending teachers' meetings. 
The chief disease to-day of the educational system of America is the isolation 
between the higher and the lower elements. There are, liowever, hopeful 
signs on both sides that the inten'egnum of divergence is drawing to a 
close. He had seen three hundred teachers of the public schools of New 
York and vicinity receiving admirable instruction in a school of pedagogy 
in New York. He exhorted his hearers, however, to try to understand 
the many and great difficulties which the authorities of a university have 
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to meet in establishing schools of pedagogy. The great difficulty in Bal- 
timore, when he was professor of pedagogy in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, was to find young men who would devote themselves to pedagogy. 
And yet the field is most inviting to any one who will devote himself to it. 
Never before was there such an opportunity for any young man who will 
burn his bridges behind him, and devote himself heart and soul to the 
history and philosophy of education. 



WHAT PRESENT MEANS ARE AVAILABLE FOR THE 
PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR THEIR WORK 



BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT HENRY SARIN, OF I0WA.» 



The purpose of this paper is to deal with real, actual conditions. The 
past is past. 

A wise providence has put into the hands of to-morrow the power to care 
for itself. 

It is our duty to pee that the means of to-day are sufficient for the things 
of to-day. 

I propose to confine the scope of this discussion entirely to cities of not 
over 15,000 population, and to country schools. 

For the preparation of teachers we are confined to : (1) colleges and 
universities ; (2) normal schools ; (3) high schools and their graduates ; 
(4) county institutes. 

It may be asserted in the beginning that, except only the questiion of 
moral training, all other questions sink into insignificance compared with 
this of supplying the schools in our smaller cities and towns, and in our 
country districts with competent teachers. 

The establishtnent of professional schools of a high order, schools of 
pedagogy, is very desirable. Only through their instrumentality can we 
hope to formulate the principles upon which the science of teaching is yet 
to be built. In fostering a spirit of research and investigation, and in 
Btimnlating thought, these schools exert a healthy influence in controlling 
the educational drift of the times. 

But this is a country of immense distances. The bright lights which 
shine along the Atlantic coast are hardly discernible beyond the AUegha- 
nies. The influence which comes from such schools may eventually pr(yve 
the leaven which is to pervade the whole mass, but in the meantime the 
children are eating unleavened bread. 

The establishment of a chair of pedagogy in the college, which is deser- 
vedly looked upon with favor, is sometimes a help and sometimes a hind- 
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erance. It is a help when it is filled by a man who is the peer in intelleo- 
taal ability and requirements of any man in the faculty ; it is a hinderanoe 
when it is simply an annex intended to draw students, or is only an attach* 
ment to some other chair, to be filled with what spare moments can be 
given to it. Such chairs have proved a great help to the cause of educa- 
tion, and they exert a wide influence in many States. But in order that 
the chair of pedagogy may be a help the course must be made as thorough, 
as exacting, as exhaustive as any in the catalogue ; it is a hinderauce when 
the course comes to be looked upon as a by-way through which indolence 
and mediocrity may easily reach the summum bonum of the student^s 
desire — a degree. 

On the whole, the tendency to establish such chairs in our larger insti- 
tutions is to be regarded as a subject for congratulation. 

It has been suggested that institutions like Yale, Harvard, Columbia, 
Vassar or Wellesley, rich in their endowments, and strong in a history of 
which they are proud ; or universities depending upon the State, should 
establish schools of pedagogy equal in standing with the law or the medical 
school or the school of art ; yet there are numbers of the smaller colleges 
which cannot support an additional chair. 

These fresh-water colleges, as some one has called them, have small 
endowments, inexpensive buildings, meagre libraries and inadequate appa- 
ratus. Their professors receive but little in the way of compensation, and 
their classes are small. And yet these same insignificant fresh-water 
colleges are giving tone and texture to the religious, political and educa- 
tional character of that great section which is the very heart of the nation. 

Shall we say to these graduates, as we infer from the tone of our educa- 
tional journals that some are disposed to say, because they have had little 
or no professional training, because they have not read certain professional 
treatises, or have not studied the history of education along certain lines, 
that we have no place for them in our work ? Possibly at the East the 
supply so far exceeds the demand that you can fill your schools with 
teachers who are adepts in psychology and skilled in pedagogy ; but at the 
West we need these men and women and our wants are imperative and 
immediate. 

We cannot always stop to put the raw recruit into the awkward squad 
to be drilled ; we are compelled to put him into the ranks beside the 
trained veteran, and he has to learn the trade of the soldier in the face of 
the enemy. It sometimes happens that we have only five barley loaves and 
two small fishes, and there is an immense multitude to be fed. The miracle 
which the Master performed by the Sea of Tiberias has to be performed 
again and again in some sections of the country. 

In every State are many small cities and villages in which the principal 
of the school teaches certain branches in the highest grade, but spends 
most of his time in supervising. For men and women to fill such places 
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we are forced to look to the graduates of our colleges. They must be 
persons of growing scholarship ; they must be cultured in the sense in 
which culture means depth, not polish ; solidity of foundation rather than 
beauty of exterior. They must have that power of concentration which 
comes from close application ; that grasp of mind which enables the in- 
diyidual to so comprehend the thoughts and ideas of others as to make 
them airailable for his own purpose. In a word, the man who is to direct 
others in teaching must himself know by what process he acquires, retains, 
and reproduces knowledge. Practice gives a man skill in many things, 
the methods and reasons of which he fails clearly to understand. 

I do not assert by any means that every college graduate is fitted to be 
a supervisor of city or village schools, nor do I assert that every successful 
superintendent is per force a college graduate ; but I do assert, without 
hesitation, that the standard college is an excellent preparatory school for 
those who are to act as supervisors of a considerable number of teachers. 

The man who is at the head of a system of schools in a city of 10,000 
inhabitants ought to be able to form, control, and direct the educational 
influences of the people of that city. His very presence should be an inspi- 
ration not only to his pupils and teachers, but to every friend of the schools 
with whom he comes in contact. Strong in intellect, upright in character, 
thorough in scholarship, — ^his emotional nature well developed, the city 
superintendent has before him an almost unlimited field for usefulness. 
If I were looking for a man to place at the head of the schools of a city of 
5,000 to 15,000 inhabitants, I would look for him among the graduates 
of some reputable college,— and by a reputable college I mean one iu which 
graduation comes only at the end of four years of patient, intelligent, 
}>ersi8tent study. 

It cannot be disputed that, previous to the civil war, the schools of New 
England were largely indebted to the students from the colleges, v/ho were 
acq^tomed to teach in them during the winter months. There is sex in 
mind as there is sex in nature. The masculine and the feminine minds 
are complements each of the other. This annual infusion of the mascu- 
line mind, together with the fact that these students were accustomed to 
self-exertion and self-activity, aided in giving manly vigor and intellectual 
strength to the entire community. Brawny, brainy men, their work was 
seen in the pre-eminence which New England held so long in the councils 
of the nation. We need this stimulating, vivifying, impregnating influ- 
ence in our schools to-day ; and I know not where to find it unless by en- 
couraging the graduates of our colleges to enter the profession of teaching. 
Shall we take them without any special training ? Yes, if we can get 
them in no other way. Until there is a marked change in the wants of 
our schools, I, for one, will never be guilty of putting up a pedagogical 
bar for the purpose of keeping them out. 

Shall we say that special preparation for the teacher's work is not desir- 
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able ? Certainly it is very desirable, but it is not indispensable. There 
are only four indispensable requisites, — knowledge of subject-matter, 
uprightness of character, a desire to improve, and common sense. With 
these as a foundation we may build an Arnold, an Agassiz, or a Phil- 
brick. If any one of these requisites is wanting, no amount of professional 
study or reading of educational books can supply the deficiency. There 
has broken out lately a mania for high intellectual development, which the 
teacher expects to attain by reading a book a month. Teachers some- 
times become gormandizers of books. Dickens says of one of his school- 
master characters, after enumerating a long list of his requirements: 
" Ah, rather overdone, Mr. Choakumchild. If he had only learnt a little 
less, how infinitely better he might have taught much more 1 *' 

However, if these graduates come into our schools, we ought to open to 
them every possible avenue of growth. If the State board of education, 
in a State where such a board exists, or the State board of examiners, 
where there is such a body, or even the associated colleges of the State, 
would mark out a course of reading and study, covering not less than two 
3'ears, and at the end of the time would give to those who had carefully 
read it, and could prove their success in their work, a testimonial of some 
kind, not a degree, which would entitle the holder to a professional stand- 
ing among the teachers of the State, it would be a practical step of great 
value. Such a course should be limited and carefully chosen. It should 
embrace less of the science and more of the art of education, if these can 
be separated. It should treat largely of school economy ; the construction 
of school buildings; scientific methods of lighting, heating, and venti- 
lating the rooms. School hygiene and sanitation should be made especially 
strong. In many instances new buildings are defective in most vital 
respects, not because the school directors arc miserly or even indifferent, 
but because to the stupidity of the architect is add^d the ignorance of the 
schoolmaster, upon whose supposed wisdom the authorities depend. Such 
a course should concern itself very largely with facts connected with the 
immediate wants of the school. 

The men and women who arc to act as supervisors in the class of cities 
of which I am speaking need two qualifications : (1) To know the branches 
taught in the schools ; (2) To know those related things which closely 
concern the welfare and comfort, as well as the growth, of teachers and 
pupils under their care. If they have these essentials, we can trust them 
for what lies beyond. 

When wc attempt to push our inquiries so as to consider the available 
means for procuring suitable teachers for high schools, the problem 
becomes complicated by some unfortunate conditions. Chief among these 
is the large number of branches in which a teacher is expected to instruct- 
In many cases no attempt is made to even group cognate branches. In a 
list of high schools before me, one teacher is expected to instruct in 
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geometry, civil government, political economy, physics, language, and 
arithmetic ; another in mathematics, English literature, history, rhetoric, 
and physical geography ; yet another in English grammar, political econ- 
omy, astronomy, and the sciences. 

It IB not nnusual to find a high school coarse requiring instruction in 
five, and in some cases seven, different sciences. I do not know of any 
available means of providing competent teachers for these schools as long 
as every man^s hobby must find a place in the curriculum, and fourteen 
weeks is considered ample time to perfect the pupils in any one of the 
sciences. 

There are four propositions worthy of consideration : 

1. Pedagogical research, educational inquiry, the study of methodology 
alone, can never constitute a man a teacher. The machine which makes 
the teacher a mere automaton is already producing alarming results in 
this direction. In many of our schools we arc approaching the danger- 
line of killing off individuality, of crushing out spontaniety, of dwarfing 
the teaching ingenuity, by reducing everything to the dead level of certain 
so-called philosophical methods. We are training the teachers to follow 
the ruts. 

2. There is a failure with teachers, if I may use the expression, to 
distinguish between an individual method and a representative method ; 
between an arrangement which is the invention* of the person using it, 
partaking largely of the nature of a device, and a method which is typical 
in its nature, — which exemplifies the essential characteristics of all related 
methods. A device is the creation ^of the teacher, — a method is based 
upon eternal truths. 

Our schools of methods are very often only schools of devices. 

3. The school which gives its students power of thought, clearness of 
expression, aptness of illustration, and a desire to grow, is a good fitting 
school for its teachers, — what branches are taught there is of secondary 
importance. 

4. To build a wall of partition in the normal school, or in the college, 
and say that the studies on this side are purely academic, and those 
on that side purely professional, is the concentration of stupidity. The 
most successful normal school is that which most closely combines in its 
daily work educational thought and educational practice. The attempt 
to separate them combines the worst elements of a blunder and a crime. 

It is a fact that the colleges and/J^rmal schools do not realize that it 
is their province to prepare teachers for high school work. When they 
reach this point certain results will follow. They will no longer attempt 
to prepare teachers for their work by reading and studying a few books 
during the last half of the course. The science and art of education will 
be taught during every exercise. There will be no less academic work, 
but it will be of a very different kind. Each lesson will be taught as 
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based upon educational principles ; the student will be required to stndy 
it with two ends in view, — as he would teach his pupils to study it, and 
as he himself should study it if he were to teach it. Arithmetic or geog- 
raphy should be just as much a professional study in the normal school 
as psychology or the history of education. Every exercise should have 
a school-room side. A teacher said the other day, ^* I did not stay at the 
normal long enough to do me much good. I was there only a year.'* 

Such a case argues a deficiency of brains somewhere, either on the part 
of the teacher or on the part of the instructors in the normal school. The 
academic and the professional should assume their rightful relations, one 
being necessary to complete the other. As it is, the academic seems to the 
oi*dinary student to be separated from the professional by a gulf almost 
as unfathomable as that which separated the rich man from tUe beggar 
in Abraham's bosom. 

Such a condition of affairs surrounds the institution with a devitalizing 
atmosphere which is the sure precursor of death to the teaching spirit 
The colleges and the normal schools complain that high schools send them 
students poorly fitted for advanced work. Did it ever occnr to them that 
such students are the legitimate result of employing the graduates of 
these verv schools as instructors ? * 

The normal school which makes excellency of scholarship a subordinate 
aim, makes a very grave mistake. On the other hand, the instructor 
whose only aim is to induce excellency of scholarship, has no place what- 
ever in a normal school faculty. When these things are understood and 
practiced there will be a stronger incentive for students to remain and 
finish their course. In proportion as they have been brought into con- 
tact with the living teacher, as knowledge has become growth, as instruc- 
tion has engendered inspiration, they will sooner come into close sympathy 
with their work, — they will enter more heartily into the spirit of the 
school, and will exert in a little time a wonderful formative power over 
the plastic minds of their pupils. 

In supplying teachers for our primary and grammar school grades, our 
high schools ought to be more available than they are. It is true that 
in many places young ladies are induced to remain and graduate in the 
high school, with the hope of thus securing a position as teacher at home* 
It sometimes happens that four-fifths of the teachers in a small cit^ 
are of home manufacture. Such a course frequently, not always, brings 
about a reign of undiluted imbecilitjwb the schools ; yet so strong are th^ 
political and religious environments that it is almost impossible to pre^ 
scribe any adequate remedy. It is one of the weak points in our school 
system. 

The course of study, as usually administered in the high school^ doe9 
not fit pupils to become competent teachers. Both the manner of studjT 
and the manner of reciting are faulty. Pupils study to recite ; they reci^ 
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and — ^forget. Perhaps it may be true of other grades, as well as of the 
high school, that, in the finer sense of the words, there is in our school 
work too much education and too little instruction ; too much of an 
effort to -lead out, and not enough to build in. We endeavor to compel 
developments. As some one has expressed it, the children are forced to 
climb so fast that they have no time to grow. We can give the plant soil 
and heat, sunlight and moisture, but the manner of its growth is a mys- 
tery not given man to solve. 

^he effect of this is felt when the pupils come to the teacher's estate. 
We do not begin the work of preparing them to be teachers soon enough ; 
it should commence in the primary room, and continue through each 
grade. 

Occasionally we find a high school which is renowned in all the sur- 
rounding country for sending out successful teachers. In such a school, 
if we investigate, we always find certain conditions : 

1. Pupils are taught how to study with a view of getting the most out 
of a subject, not simply out of the book. They practice vivisection on 
every subject they take up. 

2. They are taught to exhaust the means at their command. If it is 
only a dictionary, an encyclopaedia, a few reference books at home or at 
school, they make the best use possible of them. Superabundance of 
means is sometimes a source of waste to the student. 

3. The pupils are expected to ask questions as well as answer them, 
and the teachers are expected to answer questions as well as ask them. 
The independence, which the pupil thus gains, goes with him into his 
school, and serves him well in the absence of strictly professional training. 
It enables him to solve, without the aid of a key, the innumerable problems 
which present themselves almost daily in the school-room. 

Enthusiasm is the life of good school work. Thus the pupils during 
four years acquire so great devQtion to their work, they become so aglow 
with the delight of acquiring and imparting knowledge that it becomes an 
appetite, as it were, and they are not happy except when under its influence. 
There is not much dependence to be placed iipon a normal course con- 
nected with the high school, unless it can be maintained entirely separate 
from other courses. Ordinarily it differs from them in no particular ex- 
cept that, during the last year of the course, the class read certain books, 
which are supposed in some mysterious way to impart to the learner the 
art of teaching. 

A better plan in a city of ten thousand people is to gather the graduates 
of the high schbol, who are to teach in the city schools, into a building of 
four rooms. Put them into active work, but place over them an experi- 
enced teacher, one whose entire time is taken up in the supervision of the 
building. Make this training to consist mainly in acquiring the minutise 
of fichool management, at the same time selecting a few books to be read 
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and analyzed, under the care of the principal of the building. In order 
to induce the best material to enter the school, pay these teachers a small 
amount from the beginning, increasing it slightly every three months, as 
success warrants it. At the end of each year there will be a suflScient 
supply of fairly competent material to fill most vacancies, excepting always 
a few important rooms, which must be filled by more experienced teachers. 
This does not form an ideal training school, but I know of no better, or 
more practical way of utilizing the products of the high school in a small 
city. 

The attempt of normal schools to raise the standard, as they term it, is 
in itself commendable from one standpoint ; but when the growth, instead 
of reaching out in all directions, is in one only ; where breadth is sacri- 
ficed to attain height, the wisdom of the step is at best very questionable. 
I desire not to be misundei'stood. The best preparation possible under the 
circumstances should be demanded of those desiring admission, but ievery 
school must be governed by its own environment. 

There are two ways that suggest themselves, by which we may increase 
the efficiency of a normal school. We may raise the entrance standard 
and increase the requirements for graduation, or we may illiminate from 
time to time all incompetent material, by saying to those who give no 
evidence of any teaching ability that they must for their own interests, as 
well as for the interests of the schools, seek some other avocation. This 
latter course would certainly tend to disabuse the public of the idea that 
anybody can be manufactured into a teacher. 

In one respect the standard cannot be too high. Whatever the applicant 
knows he should know thoroughly. Let him come with a thorough knowl- 
edge of a few things rather than with a superficial knowledge of a multi- 
tude of things. The trouble with those who seek admission to the normal 
school is not that they know so little, but that they claim to know so much. 

This we ought never for an instant to forget : That the sole purpose for 
which the normal school was founded and is maintained is the preparation 
of teachers for the common schools of the State. 

If we need competent teachers anywhere, we need them in the grades 
and schools in which four-fifths of the pupils are educated. 

It is possible for the normal schools to offer the graduates of our high 
schools, and the best teachers in our country schools, a two years' course, — 
not an attachment to some other course, but complete in itself. Such a 
course should comprise : 

1. A thorough review of the common English branches, from the teach- 
ing point of view. Some one has objected that knowing a subject does 
not always enable one to teach it. Very true, but it is a long stride in 
that direction. A prolific source of incompetent teachers is not the ina- 
bility to communicate knowledge but the absolute ignorance of the subject- 
matter beyond what is contained in the text-book found in the hapds of 
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both papils and teacher^ and sometimes there is manifest ignorance even 
of that. 

2. lUustre^iye teaching setting forth the best methods^ and giving the 
stadents practice in the same. I do not mean wholly the study of methods 
as laid down in some text-book^ but the daily exemplification of such 
methods as experience has demonstrated are niost suitable for use in. the 
common school. 

3. A limited course of reading in history and literature, designed to 
teach the use of books, as available for purposes of investigation and re- 
search. A small library even will open to them an immense field. 

4. So much of school law as bears directly upon the duties of teachers, 
their powers and their rights ; school hygiene and sanitation ; and some ac- 
quaintance with the first principles, the practical truths of psychology, 
measuring the instruction very largely by the comprehension of the indi- 
vidual members of the class. 

Three things should be said here regarding this elementary preparation 
of teachers for their work : 

1. Teachers should be carefully trained to know and regard the laws 
which pertain to sound physical health. The body of the child is of as 
muph consequence to him as his mind, and the teacher has no more right 
to trifle with the one than he has with the other. 

2. The individual peculiarities of each child, his wants and his capaci- 
ties, demand of the teacher close thought and observation. This is justice ; 
to fail or neglect to do it, is injustice. This, too, must be part of the 
teacher^s training. 

3. In order that the instruction and discipline may, as far as possible, 
counteract the influences that are fast warping the life of the child out of 
all comeliness and symmetry, attention to the environment and home-life 
of the pupils cannot safely be neglected. These things should be empha- 
sized in training teachers, even if wo are forced to neglect other things of 
more ambitious names. 

Part of the aim of illustrative teaching should be to enable those who 
are to teach in village and country schools to construct forms, solids, maps, 
charts, and simple apparatus at very little expense. I say it with rever- 
ence akin to awe, as one who may be charged with trifling with sacred 
things, that no reading of psychology, no depths of pedagogical lore, no 
study of educational history, no knowledge of methods learned from books, 
can compensate for a lack of that power which enables the village school- 
mistress to stand, crayon in hand, before the blackboard and illustrate the 
lesson, or to construct her apparatus or appliances from the cheap articles 
she can obtain at the country store, or to use the things of common life 
to make clear the truths of nature to the minds of her wondering pupils. 

Dr. Klemm, in his *^ European Schools,^' speaks of finding village schools 
well supplied with home-made apparatus, and he contrasts it with the in- 
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describable poverty found in the schools in this country, in sou 
not even a blackboard is provided. I would not willingly be p 
offense of precipitating a discussion upon manual training ^ 
but if the preparation of the teacher included a knowledge of 
few tools, a skilled hand, and a trained eye, he would not 
helpless in the absence of some simple appliance, or a piece 
needed in his class work for purposes of instruction or illusi 

This skill in handicraft his course in the normal school 
him. There are schools which do this, but you can look t 
of catalogues and not find one which gives prominence 
teachers in the use of material. 

I am not speaking of any one State but of a nation of f 
in many of which the need of this elementary training is 
the means for supplying ifc are very inadequate. 

This brings us to the consideration of a most impor 
preparation of teachers, the place of the normal institu: 
quite one-third of our teachers in the country schools 1' 
one year's experience. Many of them are young, — not < 
of age, — with immature minds, and with moderate scho!- 
These things ought not to be, — I grant it. 

It is very easy to say that no one should be allowed 
as a teacher who is not the graduate of a normal sch<» 
alent institution. It looks well in print, it sounds v 
educational meeting, but to my knowledge there i- 
Union ready for such a law. What ought to be is <: 
of what is. 

We hope for better schools in the future, but tli 
boy now, who is suffering to-day from incompetent 
house is full of golden grain, but while we are liun 
the multitude about us are perishing for lack of su> 

The mission of the normal institute is largely wi- 
lt furnishes an excellent means of reaching the i 
who needs not only instruction, but the inspiring 
from close contact with other minds. Isolation ni- 

The first desideratum is to bring the institu ' 
teacher's means. Two hundred and fifty dollar- 
average female teacher receives during the year 
manv States. One hundred dollars additional ^v 
earn in most vilhige schools. Out of this she • 
her clothing, and meet incidental expenses. T 
and professional instruction is not an extra v: 
urging these girls to buy professicmal books, 
and to join reading circles, let us be just as 
ment cannot exceed in size the cloth out of w 
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of two weeks in length, if time is rigidly economized, can be made to 
prove of great benefit to them, sending them home with note-books filled 
with useful hints, and with inspiration enough to last them a year. 
There are three points to be considered in the institute question : 

1. The organization. The institute should be at the end of the year's 
work, not at the beginning. It should be the culmination of so many 
months' study and preparation. There should be a regular succession of 
steps or grades, each one of which means a perceptible advance. At the 
close of the institute each teacher should know in what class he belongs. 
He should be furnished with a syllabus as a guide, in order that he may 
more intelligently prepare for the institute of the succeeding year. There 
should be a carefully prepared course of study arranged with the design 
of preventing scattering on the part of the instructors. Branches which 
are of immediate importance should have the greater prominence. No- 
where should it be indicated in the outlines of the course that the institute 
is for any other purpose than to enable the teacher to do better and more 
satisfactory work. No one should be admitted as a member who does 
not expect to teach in the public schools. With the adoption of suitable 
regulations and requirements I can see no reason why, after three or four 
years the teacher may not be excused from further attendance. Under 
such a system the institute will be something more than an educational 
spasm, recurring annu^ly, but leaving no permanent effects. 

2. The second point concerns the instructors. Some of the poorest 
work I have ever seen done in an institute has been at the hands of men 
who are adepts in knowledge, but who are entirely ignorant of the .wants 
of the teachers ; and some of the best work has been done by instructors 
of somewhat limited knowledge, but who from personal acquaintance with 
the condition of the schools are able to bring themselves and the class into 
the closest sympathy. The instructor should be one who from the depths 
of his own experience can bring forth things worth giving and worth 
taking. The test of a competent institute instructor is the consciousness 
that he himself grows with every effort he puts forth to induce growth in 
others. 

The choice of instructors should be left to local authorities. Their 
scholarship and fitness for the position should be passed upon by compe- 
tent authority before they are allowed to enter upon their work. Their 
special fitness should consist in a knowledge of the branches which they 
are to teach ; in an acquaintance with modern methods, and the best edu- 
cational thought, and in an ability to awaken a lasting enthusiasm in actual 
Bchool work. 

It is the easiest thing possible to create an enthusiasm in the latest 
educational craze, but it is much more difficult to awaken enthusiasm in 
teaching boys and girls to read, write, and cipher, and that is what they 
go to school for very largely. 
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3. The third point is the character of the instruction. Formerly I was 
wont to complain that there is too much academic work done in the insti- 
tute. Closer relations to them convinces me that I am mistaken. It is 
not the amount of academic work of which I now complain but the kind. 
I am no longer concerned about the quantity but the qualityt 

I listened one day last summer to a recitation in history in a normal 
institute. At the close of the hour, when the class was dismissed, I asked 
myself what single thought, or idea, or notion of any kind, have these 
. teachers carried away which will be of use to them in their schools ? And 
echo answered, what ? In an institute, which is normal in any sense, , 
every academic exercise should have a professional bearing, and every 
professional branch should be taught as illustrating the best class-room 
methods. 

I am a firm believer in the institute, but it needs a thorough rejuvena- 
tion. Some old things should be brought back ; some new ones should be 
cast out. The instruction should not be negative, but positive. A young 
lady went home from the county institute. Some one asked her, ^* What 
have you learned at the institute ?" *^I don't know," she answered, with 
a plaintive sigh. ^^I suppose everything I am doing in my school is 
wrong. I do wish some one would tell me what is right.'' 

What do we profit the teacher if we banish ignorance and introduce 
chaos ? The power of the institute would be greatly increased if the in- 
struction could be kept within the possible comprehension of the teachers. 

I once heard a lecturer before a large institute say to his audience: 
"You in your school-rooms ought to make the mind of the child in its 
every-day dress your constant study. You have there an opportunity of 
which the philosopher in his thoughtful moods would gladly avail him- 
self." Afterwards I thought the matter over. " That lecturer actually 
advised those boys and girls, with callous, undisciplined minds, many of 
them holding only a second-grade certificate, — and that by the grace of the 
examiner, — to do that which wise, studious men have attempted for years 
with only partial success. I think I know country school teachers who 
could make a more sensible talk than that was." I dismissed the subject, 
but more mature reflection has convinced me that my conclusions were 
correct. / was the lecturer. 

The greatest work which Horace Mann did for Massachusetts, — greatest 
because most lasting, — was in going before the teachers and people of the 
State at their educational gatherings, and talking to them in plain, un- 
mistakable language concerning the privileges of parents, the duties of 
teachers, and the welfare of the schools. There was no display of rhe- 
toric, no attempt to philosophize, no reference to schools of thought long 
since dead and forgotten. His very illustrations were of that strong, 
homely, rugged kind which reach the hearts and consciences of common 
people, and leave impressions as enduring as life itself. As, when con- 
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templating the character and work of the teacher, he burst out : " What 
supreme folly to employ bats and moles to teach young eagles to fly 1 ^ 

The best work done in our institutes to-day is that which instructs both 
the public and the teacher, which declares the school to be the common 
property of every citizen of the State ; which touches upon the school- 
nouse and its surroundings as regarding health, comfort, and even decency, 
upon co-operation on the part of parents, and regularity and punctuality 
on the part of pupils; which considers school government and school 
discipline ; which treats of the recitation, of the art of questioning, of 
study, of recreation ; which dwells upon the moral and physical fitness 
of the teacher even more than the intellectual ; which avails itself of the 
•tenderness of Pestalozzi and the wisdom of froebel, to set forth the office 
of the teacher and the worth of the child. 

This seems to be only plain, old-fashioned talk, but it is the kind which 
is needed by our country school teachers, and possibly some of our city 
teachers would be profited by it. I may be rated a heretic ; but I honestly 
believe that very many of our teachers are wasting their efforts and failing 
to do their best work, because they are neglecting to regard the things 
which pertain to the present wants of their schools, in their desire to attain 
an undefined, intangible, impalpable something, — of the nature and use of 
which they have no definite idea. I wish we had more institute instruc- 
tors whose instruction is luminous with the light of common things. 

After all, I confess that at times I am out of patience, disgusted with 
very much that is said and written and done concerning the preparatory 
work demanded of teachers. It is too lofty, too top-heavy, — it lies way 
upon the upper shelves where teachers of ordinary stature cannot reach it. 

The things which are most trite and yet most practical, which commend 
themselves to the good sense of the people ; the things in which our schools 
are most wanting, and yet which will be of the greatest help to the child 
in life, of these things we are gradually losing sight in our efforts to ele- 
vate the profession. 

If we would throttle crime in its dens, we must make our moral training 
more effective, — in the kindergarten, in the primary grades, in the dis- 
trict school, — wherever we can reach the mind of the child in its form- 
ative stdte. If we expect to give the child the power to earn an earnest 
living, we must put him in possession of the multiplication table ; if we 
would enable him as a citizen to vote intelligently, we must teach the boy 
the principles of republican government. If we are to reform politics, we 
must mrAe the primer and the spelling-book a power behind the political 
throne. 

Our - present means for preparing teachers must be made available for 
these things. 

President «Eliot has lately said that "the quality and sufficiency of pop- 
ular education are dependent upon influences which proceed from higher 
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institutions of learning/' I do not believe that is sound doctrine. It 
furnishes no ground upon which we may safely rest. I do not under- 
estimate the influence of these institutions upon the popular mind^ but 
they have no such prevailing power as he claims for them. 

We cannot thus shake off the duty of the hour. Way dowii at the 
foundations where the air is resonant with the sound of the ax, the anvil^ 
and the loom ; in the counting-room where business sits enthroned as the 
deity ; amid the dust and sweat of daily toil ; wherever men are engaged 
in a hand-to-hand struggle for bread, is a substratum of society which 
these influences can never reach. The influences which come from our , 
higher institutions of learning are not sufficient to save this nation from 
its peril. 

The common school is a more powerful factor than the university. Here 
in the schools in which the children of the farmer, the mechanic, the 
laborer, the miner, receive their scanty education, we must contrive in 
some way to place the distinctively, competent American teacher. 



DISCUSSION. 



[Reforted by Supt. W. E. Anderson, MilwaukbEy Wis.] 

SuPT. Wm. H. Beach, Madison, Wis. : The purpose of this discussion 
is presumed to be to learn the condition in the different States of the means 
for the equipment of teachers for their work. The pioneers of Wisconsin 
had in view the importance of the general education of the people, and 
they made wise provision for this object. The State is well provided with 
means for the training of teachers. There are in the State five normal 
schools, located at Platteville, Oshkosh, Whitewater, Eiver Falls, and 
Milwaukee. These are in buildings commodious and convenient, well 
furnished with all needful appliances, with ample funds, and with able 
corps of instructors. The attendance at these schools is large, often be- 
yond the ordinary seating capacity of the buildings, and additions have 
frequently been necessary. The work done is academic as well as normal 
The department of pedagogy in the State University is ably conducted, 
and its value and efficiency are becoming more and more appreciated. 
Teachers^ institutes, from two days to a week in length, are held in every 
county in the State. These are conducted by professors in the normal 
schools assisted by other competent instructors. Lectures on educational 
reformers and kindred practical topics are a feature of these institutes. 

Every free high school in the State, and there are 172 of them, is re- 
quired by law to include in its course of study instruction in the theory 
and practice of teaching. It has seemed to be the best way to carry out 
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this requirement of the law to make the highest class in the school a 
normal class and to review the elementary branches with a free discussion 
of the best way of teaching it. 

There is in connection with the State University a summer school for 
advanced teachers. The Legislature has made liberal appropriations for 
the maintenance of this school. A small tuition fee is also charged. 
Specialists are employed to teach the most important subjects. The school 
has been largely attended, and its great value is recognized. There have 
been held in various parts of the State sixteen other summer schools for 
the training of teachers in the more elementary branches, and these have 
been well attended. 

In many bities and counties teachers have established libraries of the 
most valuable books on educational subjects, and the leading educational 
periodicals. There is a State association of teachers holding its annual 
meeting in the winter, and there are four sectional associations holding 
their annual meetings in the summer. So the State is reasonably well 
supplied with means for preparing teachers and encouraging them in 
their work. 

Tt sometimes happens that the abundance of means and resources leads 
to a want of appreciation of them, and possibly many attend normal schools 
with the idea that the principal thing is to acquire a knowledge of the 
methods and ways that are taught in these training schools. The methods 
externally acquired are not of themselves sufficient. Natural tact and the 
genuine spirit of the teacher are the most essential things after all. Close 
self-examination and rigid self-discipline are necessary before one enters on 
the work of teaching. It is well that those who are passing through our 
higher institutions of learning, preparing themselves for a professional or 
business career, should come into contact with others pursuing like courses, 
and measure themselves with them. But the source of inspiration is within, 
and it behooves every one tb study himself and take his own measure, care- 
fully to learn his own capabilities and his calling honestly and uninflu- 
enced by motives of expediency. Those at the head of our schools may 
well encourage their students to choose this as that calling. And they 
would be doing an infinite service to our schools if they would discourage 
those not adapted to the work of teaching, from choosing that profession. 

A few years since application was made to the president of one of the 
best normal schools in the Northwest for a teacher to fill the position of 
assistant in a high school. He replied that in his entire graduating class 
of fifteen or more there was only one whom he could conscientiously 
recommend as a teacher, and even that one he could not recommend 
unqualifiedly. And yet the class had completed the entire course of 
academic and professional training. But the professional training with- 
out some natural ability would not make them teachers/ 

We all recognize the value of professional training, and realize that it k 
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poor economy for one to acquire the art of teaching slowly and at the 
expense of the best interests of the school he is endeavoring to conduct. 
It is also detrimental to the schools that they should be managed by those 
whose equipments are merely external, formal and mechanical, where 
natural tact and the true spirit of the teacher are wanting. One having 
the genuine impulse for teaching, preparing himself by every available 
means, under difficulties perhaps, will exercise a vitalizing power and 
influence, that another, though equipped with all the modern, improved 
methods, will never have. We may all have known teachers unacquainted 
with educational reformers, who have made use of many of the very things 
the reformers taught, because they themselves were endowed with (-he 
native faculty to see that these were the right things to do. An intuition 
into the workings of the minds of children, and a sense of responsibility, 
will make such an one a teacher. Such an one has already a certificate to 
teach. Let us acquire all the professional training possible, but let us see 
to it first that we have the right material to begin with, 

SuPT. A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass. : The available means for the 
preparation of teachers for their work vary with the locality. What ie on 
the whole best on the fertile prairies of Iowa may not be best adapted to 
the rocky hill-sides of Massachusetts, nor to the conditions of a great 
metropolis. In educational discussions we often fail to take into ac- 
count the conditions of the problem. The teacher in a rural district, 
where school is recreation, and pupils attend school only a few months in 
the year, has different material to work on from what is found in city 
schools ; and the preparation for this work is in some respects different 
from that of a city teacher. ^ Whatever professional training the country 
teacher may have, — and the more the better, — without a certain executive 
faculty, which has been denominated "the ability to run a hotel,'* there 
will be failure. This faculty is not less useful^ though it may not be so 
indispensable, in a graded or city school ; the lack of it in a marked degree 
may not be so fatal to all success as it is in the country school, because 
the system, the organization, the help of the principal, and, in extreme 
cases, of the superintendent or the truant officer, will be an aid. More- 
over, in the graded school, with a single class, one method of discipline 
and instruction is applicable to all pupils. In a mixed school, on the 
otter hand, with pupils of widely varying ages, as well as with the diverse 
capacities of individuals incident to all schools, the executive faculty, as 
respects both the teaching and the discipline, becomes more important. 

But there is a common preparation needful for all teachers. The indis- 
pensable condition for all good teaching is scholarship. The young can- 
not be well trained by an untaught teacher. It is not merely the prescribed 
curriculum that the pupil must be made acquainted with. This is the 
framework, so to speak, the skeleton, upon which must grow the parts 
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that make up a symmetrical whole ; and this symmetry is prodaeed out of 
the well-stored mind of an educated teacher. The daily lessons mast be 
enlivened and vivified by related facts and suggested ideas. This can be 
best done from the storehouse of a mind running over with knowledge, 
broad and deep, encompassing the subject-matter of the daily tasks. 

To such broad culture the teacher should, if possible, by all means add 
an acquaintance with the science and the art of teaching. But valuable 
as this professional training is, it can never take the place of the indis- 
pensable qualification just named. 

Mb. Mahble then described at some length the apprentice system, 
so-called, in use in one of the Massachusetts State normal schools, — that 
at Worcester, This takes the place of the school of observation, and is 
superior to it because the pupil-teacher deals with a real school, and not 
with a class or classes of pupils practiced upon till they know what to 
expect from every fresh arrival of normal school pupils. The apprentice 
spends six months in the schools of the city, generally not more than two. 
In every way she makes herself useful, and she keeps out of the way ; she 
observes, she helps, she reports what she sees, — and she is reported on. 
Thus her theory of teaching is corrected by practice. It becomes practical 
and not mere theory. Her errors in observation and in practice are cor- 
rected, both by the normal school teachers and by the teachers with whom 
she works. She takes a class occasionally, and sometimes she is put in 
charge of ttie school. In this way she learns more about teaching in six 
months than she would learn in two years without this help, and with the 
care and responsibility of a school. 

If it is objected that in this way the young teacher copies the errors of 
the teachers with whom she works, on the other hand she copies the ex- 
cellencies also, — and it is better to copy something fairly good at first than 
to do poorly. Later, there- is always opportunity to improve upon the 
copy, — just as in writing. One of the excellencies in the school referred to 
is the attention given to the midday lunch. This is made a lesson in 
hygiene, — it has become almost a fine art. There is provided a warm 
closet^ tables, and simple table furniture, and all the pupils sit together 
and take their food in a cheerful atmosphere. This influence upon the 
future teacher is far-reaching, much more than at first appears. 

But better even than mere learning and professional skill is a sincere 
love for children, and an earnest desire to lift them up. The teacher, filled 
with lofe for the little ones, will find a way to help them and improve them, 
far more than one filled with all knowledge and stuffed to repletion with 
methods, psychology, and the science of pedagogy, if in attaining all this the 
juice of human kindness has been squeezed out of her. Children must not be 
looked upon as specimens upon which to practice the arts of the profes- 
eion. They are human souls to be developed and made manly and womanly. 
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SuPT. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo.: School boards do not 
make the schools, but the teacher in the school-room is the school. The 
child in the school-room is the object of the school It might be as well 
to state clearly that all this talk about making good teachers without pro- 
fessional training is of little yalue to the schools. There is no equivalent 
for professional training. The time is coming when none but those profes- 
sionally trained will be employed to teach in the public schools. Let us 
understand it, and not beguile ourselves into long-winded discussions in 
the Tain search for temporary substitutes. 

Mr. Barrinqer, Newark, N. J. : I think we are all agreed that our 
teachers should be well qualified to enter upon the work of instruction. 
The great question is, " How shall this supply of good teachers be multi- 
plied ? " In my own experiments I usually ask the teachers who come to 
my school, ^^ What are you here for ?" It reminds them of their great 
mission. One of the best things to set a teacher right in the work of the 
common schools is an earnest consideration of such a question. What is 
the trouble with the normal school work ? It is the low tone of scholar- 
ship. What is the reason of this low tone ? It is because of the concern 
of local managers to accommodate those pupils who apply. A great many 
graduates of country schools will not go into normal schools where they 
must pursue the same course of study again. We cannot expect all the 
teachers of a State to come from a normal school. It cannot be done. In 
our State there are training classes that do very much of this work. We 
need more normal schools of a higher grade, better equipped, better 
taught, longer course, with plenty of observation, practice, and criticism. 
There is too much anxiety to complete the normal course in a short time. 
Good qualifications for admission, from two to three years' thorough 
training under able and experienced teachers, and the schools of the 
country would soon feel the beneficial effects of normal training. 

H. C. MissiMER, Erie, Penn. : Most school boards are indifferent on the 
subject, and leave the entire responsibility of ways and means to the super- 
intendent. 

A special training teacher may be desirable to give unity to the work of 
preparing our teachers, but a special teacher is not really necessary. The 
means of preparing teachers for their work are at hand in every school 
district, because in every district there are teachers of special skill in 
teaching one subject or another. Out of these teachers an excellent train- 
ing faculty can bo organized. 

A general knowledge of the branches to be taught is, of course, the 
thing that candidates for teaching must have as a basis to start with. The 
question of the best methods of teaching these branches, of managing 
the school, and developing character, should constitute the main work 
of the training class. Gall in the teacher who has been most succesefol 
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in teaching reading. Let her give a dozen lessons, or two "dozen lessons, 
or as many lessons as may be necessary in setting forth fully, in detail, 
with every simple illustration she herself uses, her way of beginning the 
little ones in their very first lesson. What does she do first, and how ? 
What does she do next, and how ? And so on from day to day. 

Call in the teacher who has been successful in number work, or in the 
first steps of arithmetic Let her do the same as the teacher of reading. 
Call in your best teacher of geography, your best teacher of grammar, 
United States history, writing, drawing, and music. Let the young can- 
didates be taught how to put lessons on the board properly and neatly. 
Apportion them among the schools to some particular room foi* half-day 
observations, for a month, with daily report of what they have seen. Let 
them teach for another month, one class a day, under the direction of the 
skilled teacher in charge of the room, and practical results are sure to 
follow by the end of the year. 

How about psychology, the history of education and the special study of 
methods ? Would you not have our candidates instructed in the science 
of teaching and the history of education ? No — and yes. No for all and 
every, until they have had at least two or three years' practice in teaching, 
and then yes, by all means. Why, in the first instance, no? First, be- 
cause the young girls that go into our training classes fresh from the high 
school are too immature to understand mental philosophy or psychology. 
It will only befuddle them. The power to analyze, to dissect, to connect 
mental processes in their proper relations, is the last and highest achieve- 
ment of the intellect. It is the result of much observation and wide 
experience. For a young girl to psychologize, to philosophize about 
the mental process of the child-mind, without knowing anything about 
children, or coming into actual mental contact with them is, if not the 
purest nonsense, at least of extremely doubtful value. 

Again, the abstract study of psychology, as a preparation for teaching, 
is very apt to send the young teacher into the school with a tendency to 
impose and practice upon the children a theory instead of a disposition 
to study actual conditions out of which she ought to develop her own 
theorie^s and her own methods. 

Even the discussion of methods, before we are engaged in teaching, is 
of little value beyojnd conveying an idea of the nature of the work. The 
method of somebody else is of no value to me unless it quickens and 
expands ideas already existing in my own mind. 

The best psychology for the teacher, — the beginning teacher, — is the 
psychology of vulgar practice. It is the right kind of psychology to rid 
our minds of foolish, impracticable, and short-sighted notions. It is the 
psychology that shows us where we shall probably fail, and where to con- 
centrate pur (Buergies in order to succeed. Professional psychology should 
come after the teaching is begun, after common sense study of the chil- 
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dren, after the study of actual conditions. Then it will develop, enlarge, 
and widen the teaching mind. 

State Supt. Draper, New York, said : He was afraid we were not 
holding to the question. It was concerning present agencies for the pro- 
fessional training of teachers, not in the cities but in villages and the 
rural districts. He was sorry to note a disposition on the part of one or 
two speakers to disparage professional training altogether. It was too late 
in the history of educational progress to do this. Such sentiments are 
outlawed, — are back numbers. It was not worth while to argue with men 
who had been enjoying a Rip Van Winkle slumber, and were out of touch 
with the general educational sentiment of the country. 

We cannot expect that all teachers will be as thoroughly prepared for 
their work as they may be and ought to be in the cities. Yet experience 
shows that some special preparation may be exacted even in the country. 
Candidates will comply with what is required. Send all you can to the 
regularly established normal schools, but remember that there can never be 
enough normal schools maintained to supply all the teachers needed in the 
common schools, and also that all candidates cannot afford to take a com- 
plete normal course for the sake of the mere chance of being employed at 
five or six dollars per week, with the likelihood of being turned out at the 
next turn of the political wheel. We need short-term training classes 
throughout the rural districts. Enough of these may be established in 
many States, at small cost, to supply all teachers needed. Where this 
cannot be done, institute pass examinations. We have turned back six 
thousand candidates in each of the last three years in the rural districts of 
the State of New York in this way. 

The Chairman : Suppose you had a whole Congressional district in 
which you were short of teachers to supply the schools ? What would 
you do? 

Supt. Draper : I would import them from districts having a surplus. 
We have large sections of country in which the circumstances are as hard 
as can be in the thrifty and magnificent State of Iowa. When they 
are short of teachers, we tell them to send to one of the normal schools 
or to a commissioner in another county, and the result is that some deserv- 
ing one, who has gone to the trouble and expense in preparing to teach, 
gets the place. Take this course and you will not only set all hands at 
work, but you will direct their labor. You will fill up the normal schools 
and training classes, and stimulate educational activity in more ways than 
can be specified. 

It is quite the fashion to discredit examinations, it is a foolish habit. 
The examination has its legitimate use. We do not use it to determine 
who shall be certified but who shall not be. We do not say that all who* 
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pass an examinatioD shall be certified by any means. We say that the local 
oflScer may withhold certificates from any candidate^ no matter whether he 
passes the examination or not, and without giving any reason. We only say 
that he shall not issue a certificate unless the candidate attends upon a 
prescribed course of professional instruction or passes the prescribed exami- 
nation. In the next world we may be able to accomplish ends without 
means, but we cannot in this world. 

Something has been said about institutes. We would talk more under- 
standingly if we first defined the term. Our institutes are agencies 
for keeping teachers abreast of the times. That is about all that can be 
expected of a meeting which continues only a week or two. Such a meet- 
ing will go far to do that, if it is properly organized and managed. But 
it must be a school, — not a picnic. All must attend and attend regu- 
larly. This cannot be expected unless attendance is both compulsory 
and compensated. The work done must be substantial and inviting and 
progressive. 

We will continue to talk about innumerable things, but nothing can be 
of such supreme importance as the institution of eflBcient agencies for 
promoting the professional training of teachers and for preventing the 
certification of such as are not so trained. 
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Department of Superintendence. 



SECRETARY'S MINUTES. 



FIRST DAY.— MoENiNG Session. 

Tuesday, February 16, 1892, 

The Department of Superintendence of the National Educational As- 
sociation met in the rooms of the Brooklyn Art Association, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on Tuesday morning, February 16, 1892. The President of the 
Department, Hon. Henry Sabin, of Iowa, called the meeting to order at 10 
o'clock. 

Prayer was offered by the Eev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, of the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mayor Boody, in behalf of the people of Brooklyn, extended a cordial 
greeting to the Department, tendering the hospitality of the city. 

President Joseph C. Hendricks, of the Brooklyn Board of Education, 
speaking in behalf of that body and of the City Public Schools, extended 
a generous welcome to the members of the Department. 

To these very neat addresses the President of the Department made 
suitable response. 

On motion of Mr. W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, the President was author- 
ized to appoint the usual standing committees. 

Superintendent Edwin P. Seaver, of Boston, extended a most earnest 
invitation to the Department to meet next year in the city of Boston, 
submitting the following action of the Board of Education of that city :— 

Boston, Mass., February^, 1892. 

On motion of Mr. Capen, the Superintendent of Schools was authorized to invite the 
National Association of School Superintendents to hold their next annual convention 
in Boston, and to extend to them the usual hospitalities. 

Attest ; PHINEAS BATES, Secretary. 

Action deferred until the afternoon session of Wednesday. 

Hon. Henry Baab, State Superintendent of Illinois, was introduced. 
He read a paper on the Rural School Problem. 

Superintendent J. A. Shawan, of Columbus, Ohio, was appointed to 
report the discussions on this paper. 
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Superintendent Raab's paper was discussed by Hon. 0. E. Wells, State 
Superintendent of Wisconsin; Mr. John MacDonald, editor of the Western 
School Journal^ Topeka, Kansas ; Hon. E. B. Prettyman, Srate Superin- 
tendent of Maryland; C. C. Bounds, Principal of Plymouth Normal 
School, Plymouth, N. H.; Judge Andrew S. Draper, State Superintend- 
ent of New York ; Hon. Geo. H. Martin, Agent Massachusetts State Board 
of Education ; L. R. Klemm, of the Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C. ; and Dr. Henry Barnard, of Connecticut. 

The President declared a recess until 2:30 p. m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Department convened at 2:30 p.m.. President Sabin in the chair. 

The following standing committees were announced : — 

On Eesolutions.— Hon. Andrew S. Draper, of New York; Miss 
Elizabeth Harrison, of Chicago; Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Missouri; In- 
spector Jas. L. Hughes, of Toronto, Canada ; and Hon. E. B. Prettyman, 
of Maryland. 

On Nominations. — Supt. A. P. Marble, of Massachusetts ; C. C. 
Rounds, of New Hampshire ; Hon. D. H. Kiehle, of Minnesota ; Hon. 
N. B. Coy, of Colorado ; and Hon. W. R. Garrett, of Tennessee. 

Dr. Selim H. Peabody, chief of the Department of Liberal Arts, read 
a paper on the Educational Exhibits of the World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion. 

Supt. F. Treudley, of Youngstown, Ohio, was appointed to report the 
discussions of the afternoon. 

A running discussion followed the reading of Dr. Peabody^s paper, con- 
sisting principally cf questions and answers, participated in by U. S. 
Commissioner Harris; Seaver, of Boston; Greenwood, of Kansas City; 
Tarbell, of Providence, R. I.; Brooks, of Phildelphia; Supt. 0. M. Brands, 
of Paterson, N. J. , and others. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, read a paper on 
the World's Educational Congress. 

The subject was di&cusssed by Supt. Lane, of Chicago, and others. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

President Sabin, addressing the Association, called attention to the 
fact that the following distinguished gentlemen, members of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, N. E. A., had died since our last meeting. 

Dr. John P. Wickersham, late State Superintendent of Pennsylvania. 
Bom March 5, 1825; died March 25, 1891. 

Dr. John Hancock, late State Superintendent of Ohio. Born Febru- 
ary 18, 1825; died June 1, 1891. 

Dr. Thomas W. Harvey, late State Superintendent of Ohio. Bom 
December 18, 1821; died January 20, 1892. 
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Eulogies on the lives and public services of the above were pronounced 
by the following gentlemen : 

On Dr. Wickershara, by Dr. Edward Brooks, of Philadelphia. 
On Dr. Hancock, by Mr. W. E. Sheldon, of Boston. 
On Dr. Harvey, by Supt. L. W. Day, of Cleveland. 

Dr. Zalmon Kichards of Washington also addressed the Department. 
The President declared a recess until 8 o'clock p.m. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Department re-assembled at 8 o^clock. President Sabin in the chair. 

A paper was read by Supt. J. H. Phillips, of Birmingham, Ala., on His- 
tory and Literature in Grammar Grades. 

Pres. Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University, read a paper on Shorten- 
ing and Enriching the Grammar-School Course. 

Supt. V. G. Curtis, of New Haven, Conn., was appointed to report the 
discussions of the evening. 

President Eliot's paper was discussed by the following gentlemen : Dr. 
Brooks, of Philadelphia ; Hon. John T. Prince, of Massachusetts; Supt. 
Bouton, of Bridgeport, Conn.; Judge Draper, of New York; and President 
Low, of Columbia College. President Eliot closed the discussion. 

Adjourned until 10 o'clock, Wednesday morning. 

A reception was tendered the Department at the close of the session, 
Tuesday evening, by the Brooklyn Board of Education. 



SECOND DAY.— MoBNiNG Session. 

Wednesday, February 17. 

The Department re-assembled at 10 o'clock. President Sabin in the 
chair. 

Judge A. S. Draper, of New York, moved that it be the sense of the 
meeting that persons who discuss papers do so without using previously 
prepared manuscript. Adopted. 

On motion of Superintendent Aaron Gove, of Denver, Col., the Secre- 
tary was directed to send the manuscript of the proceedings, addresses, and 
discussions of this meeting to the printer, not later than March 1, 1892. 

Commissioner Harris submitted the following preamble and resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, The World's Congress Auxiliary of the World's Columbian Exposition 
bive made a patriotic suggestion that, at the same time that the Exposition Grounds 
at Chicago are being dedicated on Oct. 12, 1892, the Anniversary of the Discovery of 
America, all the people of the United States unite in a celebration of the Anniversary, 
of which celebration the Public Schools of the Republic be everywhere the centre ; 
therefore, 
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Mesolted, 1. That the Department of Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association heartily indorse this suggestion, as serving the purpose both of interesting 
the youth of the Republic in the Exposition, and also of giving: to the Public Schools 
of the Nation a fitting prominence as the fruit of four centuries of American life. 

2. That we ask Superintendents of Education and Teach f?rs everywhere in iLe 
Republic to unite in the effort to do all in their power to make this National Columbian 
Public School Celebration universal and successful. 

3. That we request the newspaper press of the United States to insure the success of 
this celebration by lending to it the powerful aid of their sympathy and co-operation. 

4. That we name the heads of education in the several States as a General* Commit- 
tee, ex-officio, to be the patrons of the celebration in their respective States, aud to 
carry out so far as they can, the suggestion of the Executive Committee. 

5. That a Program Committee of five persons shall be appointed by the Chair to 
prepare a program of exercises and furnish the same to the Committee of Superin- 
tendents to use according to their discretion ; one of the five persons of said Program 
Committee to be the manager already appointed by Mr. C. C. Bonney, President of the 
World's Congress Auxiliary. 

In accordance with the above resolutions, the following standing com- 
mittee was appointed : 

Francis Bellamy, of Massachusetts ; Hon. J. W. Dickinson, of Massa- 
chusetts ; Thomas B. Stock well, cf Rhode Island ; Hon. W. R Garrett, of 
Tennessee ; and N. C. Hewett, of Michigan. 

Superintendent Frank A. Fitzpatrick, of Omaha, read a paper on What 
is the Duty of the State towards children of Kindergarten Age ? 

The subject was further discussed by Superintendents Aaron Gove, of 
Denver ; Edwin P. Seaver, of Boston ; Miss Elizabeth Harrison, of Chi- 
cago ; Inspector J. L. Hughes, of Toronto ; Sui)erintendent W. B. Powell, 
of Washington, D. C. ; Eugene Bouton, of Bridgeport, Conn.; Mrs. Ee- 
becca D. Rickoff, of New York City ; Superintendent W. N. Hailman, of 
La Porte, Ind.; Judge Andrew S. Draper, of Albany ; Superintendent W. 
H. Maxwell, of Brooklyn ; United States Commissioner W. T. Harris; and 
Superintendent Fitzpatrick, who closed the discussion. 

During the discussion the following resolution, offered by Superintend- 
ent Hailman, was, on motion of Superintendent Maxwell, referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Kindergarten as a means to give to the nascent social tendencies 
of children direction toward benevolence and civic eflBciency is a necessary part of a 
complete system of schools. 

Dr. A. J. Rickoff, having obtained permission of the chair, called atten- 
tion to two circulars that had been placed on the members' desks after the 
morning session. Both circulars were issued by Dr. W. T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

The first one, dated March, 1891, calls to mind the cfBciont services of 
Henry Barnard (1839 to 1849), in reforming the schools of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, and that then ^^ having resolved to devote his life to the 
work of providing easy access to the great works on education in all 
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laDgnages^ through translations into English, he printed and published 
thirty-one vol:.mes of the American Journal of Education^ containing 
nearly one thousand pages each, with the result of sinking his own private 
fortune and embarrassing himself in his old age by debts and mortgages 
to a vexatious degree." 

This circular further informs us that in March, 1891, Dr. Barnard 
** had on hand at his home in Hartford volumes of the Journal and special 
treatises derived therefrom, to the amount of at least $20,000, counting 
at half price, together with stereotype plates of the Journal^ which alone 
would cost $30,000 at current rates/^ 

Dr. Barnard having thus exhausted his resources and arrived at an age 
when the further prosecution of the enterprise was impossible, many 
individual efforts were made to aid him, but they have all proved inade- 
quate. The printed matter was in danger of being sold for waste paper, 
and the stereotype plates in danger of being sent to the melting pot. To 
save this valuable material as the nucleus of a standard library for all who 
are now or in time may become interested in the cause of education or in 
any department of human culture from the Kindergarten to the Univer- 
sity, but one plan seemed available, the formation of a stock company to 
purchase the entire plant of the American Journal of Education, 

In the circular of December 1, President Harris formally announces the 
incorporation and complete organization of the Henry Barnard Publishing 
Company under the Laws of the State of New Jersey. ** The amount of 
capital stock is twenty-five thousand dollars, which is divided into shares 
of $100 each, FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE. Certificates of 
stock are ready for delivery on receipt of $100 by the Treasurer." 

In this circular he also publishes the fact that ^^the Company has pur- 
chased of Dr. Henry Barnard, of Hartford, Conn., the plates, st6ck, and 
entire plant of the American Journal of Education^ to and including 
Volume 31, and all the special publications derived therefrom, and will 
continue the publication and sale of these works and of other treatises on 
psychology, pedagogy, and schools; and that, to facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of this object, a contract has been made and entered into with 
Charles W. Bardeen, Esq., of Syracuse, N. Y., whereby the latter has 
become the general agent of the Company for the purpose of publishing 
and selling the works named." 

The circular of Dec. 1, 1891, also announces that at the meeting of the 
Board of Directors held July 2d, action had been taken to establish the 
Henry Barnard Society, the object of which is to make known and pro- 
mote a general circulation of Dr. Barnard's publications. 

The management of the Society to the end of the year 1893 is in the 
hands of the oflBcers and general agent of the Henry Barnard Publishing 
Company, and its business and correspondence will be conducted through 
them. 
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The certificate of membership, handsomely engraved by the Homer Lee 
Bank Note Engraving Company, " bears on its face a portrait of Dr. 
Barnard, from a daguerreotype taken when he was about to begin his 
educational publications, and a second, from a photograph taken fifty 
years later, when about to close his educational activity." On the back 
of these certificates will be printed the rates of discount allowed to mem- 
bers, as follows : 

1. A member paying one dollar for a certificate of membership is en- 
titled to a discount of 25 per cent, on the retail price of any of the Henry 
Barnard Publications that are kept in stock by the Publishing Company. 

2. The payment of five dollars or more for a certificate of member- 
ship entitles to a like discount of one-third of the retail price. 

3. The payment of fifty dollars or more entitles to 40 per cent, discount. 

4. Any number of members having paid, in the aggregate, one hun- 
dred dollars for membership in the Society are entitled to appoint a rep- 
resentative to act as a member of the Publishing Company. 

5. Any club or other association may in its associate capacity become 
a member of the Company. In this way the National Educational Asso- 
ciation has taken five shares of stock at one hundred dollars per share, and 
also ordered and paid for five hundred dollars' worth of the publications 
of the Company, exchangeable for capital stock at the discretion of the 
Board of Trustees. 

Allow me to recapitulate briefly the means by which you may aid this 
enterprise. 

1st. You may secure memberships of either the Society or the Com- 
pany from the attendants at State, County, City or Township associations. 
The names, addresses, and fees of all members of the Society should be 
promptly sent to the Secretary or agent of the Company for certificate 
and record. 

2d. You may procure the sale of publications of the Company. Com- 
plete sets of the Journal should be placed in every public library. 

3d. By becoming a member of the Company you will help to forward 
its purposes not only by your financial contribution but by your personal 
infiuence. 

Finally, permit me to express confidence that by the means, proposed 
the teachers and friends of education in the United States will not fail to 
lift the burden from the shoulders of Mr. Barnard, who has struggled 
under it for forty years, and who by old age and by the exhaustion of his 
own private fortune is now compelled to relinquish any further prosecn- 
tion of an enterprise which from the beginning was designed, in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Harris's first circular, " to provide easy access for teachers 
to the great works on education in all languages through translations into 
English." 

The President declared a recess until 2:30 p. m. 
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AFTERNOOiq- SESSION. 

The Department was called to order by the President at 2:30 p. m. 

Mr. Charles W. Hill, President of the Massachusetts Schoolmasters' 
Club, read a paper on the subject : What can be done to bring Children 
on further in their Studies before they leave School to go to Work. 

The question was further discussed by Hon. J. H. Shinn, State Super- 
intendent of Arkansas ; Mr. J. H. Blodgett, of Washington, D. C. ; E. 0. 
Vaile, Editor of Intelligence^ Chicago ; and Mr. C. W. Hill, who closed 
the discussion. 

President E. H. Cook, of the National Educational Association, made a 
number of important announcements in relation to the Saratoga Meeting, 
Judge Draper extended a cordial invitation to the members of the 
Department and teachers generally, to attend the N. Y. State Teachers' 
Association, convening this year at Saratoga, and also the University con- 
vocation at Albany early in July next. 

The report submitted by the Chairman of the Committee on Statistics, 
Hon. W. T. Harris, National Commissioner of Education, will be found 
on page 000. 

The report as submitted was unanimously approved. 

The matter of the selection of the next place of meeting was then 
brought up by Mr. W. E. Sheldon, in accordance with the action taken on 
Tuesday. Superintendent E. P. Seaver extended a cordial invitation to 
the Department to meet in Boston next year, Hon. J. H. Shinn urged 
that Little Rock, Ark., be selected as the next place of meeting. 

On motion of Superintendent Gove, Boston was selected. 

On motion of Mr. Winship, a vote of thanks was tendered the people of 
Little-Bock for the very cordial invitation extended to the Department to 
meet there next year. 

Adjourned to meet at the Pi*att Institute at 8 oVlock p. m. 

EVEXINQ SESSION. 

The evening session was held in the auditorium of the Pratt Institute, 
President Sabin in the chair. 

Superintendent John E. Bradley, of Minneapolis, Minn., read a paper 
on the subject : The Influence of Manual Training upon Habits of 
Thought. 

Superintendent W. B. Powell, of Washington, D. C, read a paper on 
the question : Is there a Place for Manual Training between the Kinder- 
garten and the High School ? 

The question was further discussed by Mr. W. E. Sheldon, Superin- 
tendent Hailman, Dr, E. E. White, of Ohio, Superintendent A. P. Marble, 
of Mass., and Superintendents Bradley and Powell, who closed the dis- 
cussion. 

Adjourned to meet at 10 a.m., Thursday. 
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THIRD DAY. -Morning Session. 

Thursday, February 18, 1892. 

The Department re-assembled in the rooms of the Brooklyn Art 
Association at 10 o'clock, President Sabin in the chair, 

Supt. W. H. Maxwell extended a cordial invitation to the members of 
the Department to yi&it the Brooklyn city schools on Friday. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., read a 
paper on the Health of School Children as affected by School Buildings. 

The subject was further discussed by means of running questions and 
answers, many members of the Department participating. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia College, Kew York, offered 
the following resolution : 

That this Department deprecates most strongly the tendency in this 
country to make the political opinions of school officers a condition of 
their retention in office, and asks the sympathy and support of intelligent 
public opinion in wholly divorcing school administration from party 
politics. 

Adopted by an unanimous rising vote. 

The Committee on Kesolutions, through the Chairman, Hon, A. S. 
Draper, of New York, submitted the following report, which was unani- 
mously approved : 

Resolvedy That the thanks of the Department are hereby expressed to the Presi- 
dent, Hon. Henry Sabin, and the Secretary, Supt. L. W. Day, for the good judgmeDt 
and Indefatigable effort which have resulted in such complete and excellent prepara- 
tions for this meeting, as well as for the satisfactory manner in which they have dis- 
charged the delicate and exacting duties of their respective positions during the 
sessions. Their conscientious labors have largely contributed to the great success of 
one of the largest and most profitable meetings ever held by the Department. 

Besolved, That we likewise extend our appreciative thanks to the Mayor, the 
School Board, the Superintendent of Schools, his assistants, and innumerable iriii- 
zens of Brooklyn, for the courteous attention and generous hospitalities which ha'^e 
been manifested at all times and on every side, and which will cause every member of 
this Department to hold this city and its active and generous people in pleasant and 
grateful recollection. 

Resohedy That the Department reiterates the declarations of the National Edu- 
cational Association in reference to the importance of co-ordinating the Kindergarten 
with the Common School work of the country, and expresses satisfaction that the move- 
ment in that direction seems to gain strength and headway in the succeeding years. 
The Kindergarten has unquestionably passed the experimental stage, is not only en- 
tirely practicable in connection with the Common Schools, but will greatly promote 
their eflBciency and greatly facilitate their work in preparing parents and children 
alike for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 

Resolved, That we commend the policy of the General Government concerning the 
education of the Indians, and urge upon Congress the increase of appropriations for 
that purpose until schools are provided for all. 

Adjourned to meet at 2:30 P. M. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Department met at 2:30, the President in the chair. 

Mr. W. H. Brett, Librarian of the Public Library of Cleveland, Ohio, 
read a paper on the Relations of the Public Library to the Schools and 
Workingmen. 

The question was further discussed by Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of 
the N. E. School Journal; Supt. Whitcomb, of Lowell, Mass.; Dr. W. A. 
Mowry, of Salem, Mass.; Hon. D. H. Kiehle, of St. Paul, Minn.; Dr. H. 
M. Leipziger, of New York City; Hon. N. B. Coy, of Denver, Colorado; Miss 
Elizabeth Harrison, of Chicago; Hon. E. B. Prettyman, of Baltimore, Md.; 
Dr. Brooks, of Philadelphia; Supt. Greenwood, of Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. 
Etebecca D. Rickoff, of New York; Dr. Houston, of Philadelphia; Supts. 
Powell of Washington, Lane of Chicago, Day of Cleveland; and Mr. W. H. 
Brett, who closed the discussion. 

The Committee on Nominations submitted the following report, which 
was unanimously adopted : 

For President, Supt. Edward Brooks, of Philadelphia. 

For Vice-President, Supt. John E. Bradley, of Minneapolis. 

For Secretary, Supt. J. H. Phillips, of Birmingham, Ala. 

Adjourned to meet at 8 o'clock p.m. 

evening' session. 

The Department re-assemb!ed at 8 o'clock, the President in the chair. 

Dr. Max Hark, of Lancaster, Pa., read a paper on the Life and Character- 
istics of Comenius. . 

Supt. W. H. Maxwell, of Brooklyn, N. Y., read a paper on the Text- 
Books of Comenius, illustrated by stereopticon views. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia College, New York, read a 
paper on the Place of Comenius in the History of Education. 

Dr. Brooks, the newly elected President of the Department, was intro- 
duced. He accepted the responsibilities of the Presidency in a neat but 
brief address. 

There being no further business, the Department adjourned to meet 
next year in the city of Boston. 

L. W. DAY, Secretary. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 



THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM. 



BY HON. HENRY RAAB, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF ILLINOIS. 



When I promised to present at this meeting a "paper " on the " Eural 
School Problem " I felt conscious that I should not be able to solve this 
problem ; but in the conviction that everything that may help to bring 
this problem nearer its solution will be meritorious, I undertook to offer a 
contribution to that end. And the improvement of the rural schools is a 
task in which every lover of his country and his race may profitably engage. 
Our city schools, in fact all our schools, do need the thought and work of 
the best talent, but our social and financial conditions rest more heavily 
upon the schools of the country, and naturally hinder their growth and 
prosperity. Where I quote statistics I can give them best for my own 
State, Illinois, but I believe that, except the former slave States and those 
recently admitted into the Union, Illinois is a fair average representative 
of the condition of the schools in the American Commonwealth. The 
superior or inferior features of the school laws of the different States do 
not affect the conditions of the graded or ungraded schools in such a 
manner as to come under consideration here. And what I am able to say 
about the school laws of my own State, namely, that the people under 
these laws have the power to make their schools good, provided they will 
put enough money into them and give them suflBcient care and attention, 
is equally true of the other States. The machinery of administration in 
some States may not be quite perfect and the application of a little oil 
in its different parts might prevent friction, yet one thing the school 
laws of all the States permit the people to do : to employ competent 
teachers, to giving them permanent positions, and to pay them living 
salaries. The last two named things, especially, will secure the first, the 
desideratum in all schools, competent, well-prepared teachers, who love 
their calling and are proud of their work. For, with the most glorious 
enactments, the most spacious and well arranged school buildings, the 
most comfortable furniture, the best text-books and the most ingenious 
apparatus and contrivances, schools without good teachers are like a manu- 
facturing establishment without the propelling power. 
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After these prefatory remarks you will at once see where I stand and 
what I consider the solution of the problem mentioned ; yet there are 
other factors, which enter into the problem, and which have to be discussed. 
Though it seems scarcely necessary in this assembly of enlightened school- 
men to define what a rural school is, I make free to state, it is a school 
which is taught by one teacher and in which all ages from six years to 
majority are represented ; a school which is mostly kept open from five to 
seven months in the year ; a school situated all alone in the country and 
generally more than forty rods from any human habitation. It is dis- 
tinguished from the graded school, which is situated in a village, town, or 
city, and is divided into grades according to the attainments of the chil- 
dren, and is supervised by a principal or superintendent, and of which each 
grade is taught by a different teacher. I very much regret that, for com- 
parison's sake, this distinction does not extend further back than 1880 in 
the school reports of Illinois, and the numbers for 1880 and 1890 only are 
here given. Of a total of 704,041 pupils enrolled in 1880, 266,831 were 
enrolled in graded schools and 437,220 in ungraded schools ; in per cent., 
about 38 of the whole number in graded and 62 in the ungraded schools. 
The graded schools were taught by 4,908 teachers, or 22 per cent, of all 
the teachers in the State ; the ungraded by 17,340 teachers, or 78 per 
cent, of all the teachers in the State. Now mark how these figures ai^ 
changed, ten years later, in 1890 : Of a total of 778,319 children, 400,159, 
or 51 per cent., are enrolled in the graded ; 378,160, or 49 per cent., are 
enrolled in the ungraded schools ; of a total of 23,164 teachers, 8,462, or 
36^ per cent, were employed in the graded, and 14,702, or 63^ per cent., 
in the ungraded schools. The average number of children taught by one 
teacher was 47 in the graded and 26 in the ungraded schools ; the average 
length of term in the graded schools was 8.6, in the ungraded 7.2 months ; 
the cost of tuition per capita on the enrollment was $15.43 in the former 
and $13.25 in the latter per year, or to reduce it to an equality, $1.80 and 
1.84, respectively, per month. 

What do these figures teach ? In the first place it is most conclusively 
shown that the number of children instructed in rural schools is con- 
stantly diminishing ; that the cost of tuition in rural schools is higher by 
a fraction than that in graded schools, owing to the smaller number of 
pupils intrusted to the teacher in the former compared with that of the 
latter, and that the salaries paid in rural schools are much smaller than 
those paid in the graded schools. Were the salaries paid in the country 
in a measure equal to those paid in towns and cities, the cost of tuition 
would be about 100 per cent, higher. And what a loss of human energy, 
when 51 per cent, of the children are taught by 36^^ per cent, of the 
teachers, in the graded schools, and 49 per cent, of the children Are 
taught by 63| per cent, of the teachers, in the ungraded schools. 

I suppose the drift of population into the cities, instead of diminishing, 
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will increase in the future, and the number of children instructed in 
rural schools will proportionately diminish, too. The labor-saving ma- 
chines in agriculture have lessened the number of laborers on farms, and 
the constant growth of our large cities has correspondingly drawn more 
men to those centei*s of population. 

But let us look first at the rural school, its grounds, building, sur- 
roundings, outhouses, drainage, water-supply, furniture, apparatus, and 
tecLchers, The picture that I have to draw has a few bright spots. There 
are rural districts where the culture and sentiment of the people demand 
good houses, beautiful surroundings, needful apparatus and contrivances, 
and comfortable furniture, and where the directors have the good sense 
to seek competent teachers and, when they have found such, to keep them 
by paying living salaries and sustaining them in their laudable efforts to 
instruct and educate the children of the district. Such bright spots, how- 
ever, are the minority ; the daubs and blotches, gray in gray, are far more 
numerous. In many instances the school grounds are bare, the fences 
torn down and neglected, no shade trees nor flowering shrubs, coal bin 
open to the depredations of the tramps, outhouses unclean and offensive, 
DO walks nor well, a rectangular, tasteless house, looking more like a barn 
than a building for human beings to live in. The gable-ends without any 
windows, the door in one of them, and three windows in each of the long 
side-walls. The provisions for healthy light, one of the first requisites of 
a schoolhouse, are totally ignored. The door opens directly into the 
schoolroom, where, besides the furniture, clothing and dinner pails, and 
in winter time, sleds and skates and all sorts of things, have to be kept 
during school hours. (It seems impossible to keep the air in such a room 
in a condition fit to breathe.) The stove, oftentimes rickety so that it is 
constantly endangering the lives of the children, overheated in winter- 
time, causing those that sit near it to roast, while those in the remote 
corners are shivering with cold ; the walls dingy and without plaster in 
some places, the ceiling black with smoke, the floor unswept, the windows 
covered with film ; such is often the place into which the rural popula- 
tion sends its children. Without sound blackboards, without maps and 
charts, without globe, reference books or supplies, the teacher is com- 
pelled to "make bricks without straw." 

Now, all this would not be so bad if care were taken to procure good 
teachers, those agents who can awaken the minds of the children and lead 
them to culture and humanity. But what is the practice ? The school- 
year is divided into a fall, a winter, and a spring term. During the winter 
term, when the work on the farm does not require their presence at home 
and the larger boys can attend school, a strong, experienced (?) teacher, 
sometimes a man, is hired ; in fall and spring, when only younger chil- 
dren attend, a young, cheap teacher of little experience, generally a woman, 
is considered good enough for that primary work. What, under such cir- 
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cumstances, tho results must be, needs no comment. If anything is done 
at all, the teacher can convey some little literary, textbook knowledge; 
government and moral training receive very scanty attention. Yet, even 
where the school year is not divided into terms and the teacher is employed 
for the entire year, from five to eight months, cheapness is the condition 
on which he or she is hired. That " poor teaching, poor pay " go hand 
in hand, needs no proof. And where does, our supply of teachers come 
from ? When a boy or girl, mostly the latter, has ^* fagged through^' 
the country school as it is, and has imbibed sufficient textbook knowledge 
to pass the county superintendent's examination and is of the minimum age 
at which she is by law permitted to engage in teaching, she goes out in search 
of a school, and hires to the district at the closest salary they can agree 
upon, in the name of humanity, I ask, what preparation, what training, 
have these young people for the responsible office which they are to fill ? 
Do not tell me that *^ docendo discimus,'' that by teaching we learn, and 
that the desire to teach is inherent in man. Like the desire to teach, the 
desire to heal is inherent in man ; yet do you, for this desire, employ 
every man as your physician ? Do you not expect of the one who is to take 
charge of your body that he undergo a rigid training in a medical college, 
hearing lectures and dissecting bodies, studying in hospitals and at the 
bedside, before you allow him to apply the scalpel or to administer physic ? 
Yet, in teaching, no such preparation is deemed essential ; the desire to 
teach stands for the preparation and ability to teach. It is true many 
have become teachers in the course of years after many sad failures, but 
the truth is also that only few, as teachers, survive this time of trial and 
experiment. The average life of the teacher in Illinois in ^84 was as 
follows : In graded schools, men 81.5 months, women 59.5 months ; in 
ungraded schools, men 34.5 months, and women 21.5 months. Or in 
other words, men in ungraded schools taught almost five years and women 
about three years. No one will contend that five or three years, respec- 
tively, are sufficient time for acquiring experience in teaching, even for 
teachers who have before had professional training in normal schools. 

Since the average experience of the teaching force of one entire State is 
of so short .duration, the graded schools have another advantage over the 
rural schools, that of supervision. Where in towns and villages more 
than one teacher is employed, generally the more experienced one is made 
principal, and to that one the subordinate teachers look for guidance, aid 
and support, for counsel and admonition in questions of government and 
instruction. In cities some person or persons are appointed simply for 
this work. But in the rural schools the young teacher has for days, nay, 
weeks and months, no one to look after him or her, if a disgruntled 
parent does not come around to " look after things." The county super- 
intendent would gladly do more in this direction, but the great number 
of schools and their distance from one another forbid that officer from 
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doing more. By supervision our city school systems are kept in motion, 
and somewhat creditable results are obtained in them. Then the city 
teachers enjoy the advantages of living in constant touch with their col- 
leagues ; scarcely a day passes on which questions of common interest are 
not brought under discussion among them. 

I do not wish to multiply the many hindrances to good education in 
rural districts, but will turn my attention to the means by which the 
teaching in country schools may be improved. The farmers themselves 
are beginning to feel that they do not hold the position in the common- 
wealth which by reason of their numbers, their importance as the princi- 
pal producers, they ought to occupy. They have organized themselves 
into all sorts of societies, open and secret ; granges, alliances, and clubs 
are found in many townships. Among a great many impossible things 
they demand also a great many just things, and in these they deserve the 
recognition and support of every citizen and, especially, the teachers of 
the country. When the farmers demand special legislation in their be- 
half; when they propose to form into a political party by virtue of their 
occupation ; when they expect the government to purchase their surplus 
produce and store it ; when they demand the unlimited issuing of paper 
money without any funds to redeem it; then citizens, and especially 
teachers, will respectfully differ with them ; but when they strive to im- 
prove their social, intellectual, and financial condition, every one may well 
contribute his share towards the consummation. But as long as the farmers 
expect salvation from without, they will look for any improvement of 
their condition in vain, even in the shape of legislation. They can elect 
public-spirited, liberal men, school directors, vote sufficient funds to main- 
tain good schools, and cause their children to attend these regularly and 
for the necessary length of time. In the same manner they may improve 
their condition socially and intellectually. What hinders them from 
uniting in townships or smaller territories for the purpose of organizing 
reading circles, debating clubs, dramatic and musical entertainments, and 
similar pastime ? With a little energy and a small outlay of money, not 
only an improvement of the social and intellectual needs of the farmer 
will be accomplished but also another complaint would be silenced, namely 
the -drift of the young people into the cities. For, why do the young 
people wish to leave the country and go into the city, if it is not from the 
desire to take part in those social and intellectual advantages that city 
life offers ? Perhaps, the expectation of better financial results in the 
city may lead to this drift. But it is a well-known fact that the fittest 
only survive and*the great majority go under in the race ; shattered in 
fortune many, too many, return to the country to find themselves unable 
to follow the work there. XJ^ed to city ways, they find it impossible to 
work with energy on the farm. Would it not be better and cheaper for 
the parents to prepare for their sons and daughters the much coveted 
2 
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prize at home and allow them under their parental surveillance all those 
liberties and amusements, those opportunities for mental improvement 
and recreation, in the country ? I believe teachers of ambition, too, could 
be induced to remain in rural districts where they may have a more bhss- 
ful field of labor than ever they can find in graded schools. 

It seems to me that school oflBcers should labor both in meetings and 
through the press in this direction to coniince the farmers of the necessity 
of their helping themselves in this matter. If they go on in their present 
course, the evil will grow greater fi'om year to year ; whilst by a judicious 
self-help the regeneration of the rural schools is not impossible. Even if 
there should be the present employment of home talent only, that talent 
will be so much more serviceable and better cultured as the farmers avail 
themselves of this self-help. In another direction the farmers have t-o 
exert themselves. We have seen from the figures quoted that 49 per ceDt. 
of the children in rural schools are taught by 68 per cent, of the teachers, 
or while one teacher in the city was able to instruct 47 pupils, in the 
country he was able to instruct only 26 pupils, on an average. I know 
by inquiry from county superintendents made in 1886, that there are 
numerous districts in which one teacher has an enrollment of less than 
ten children. What a waste of energy ! For the most trivial causes dis- 
tricts are cut in two so that neither has enough assessed valuation of prop- 
erty to maintain a good school. The tendency has been to increase the 
number of districts, while, for the sake of strong, good schools, the 
opposite ought to be the rule. This is another text upon which school 
officers and the press might preach. 

Since our people are apt to believe in self-given laws, and foreigners 
praise them for obedience to these laws, you will expect me also to pro- 
pose some amendments to the existing acts. The first one I have to make 
is, what I have always proposed as a condition sine qua non for effective 
work in all common schools, the training of teachers for their calling in 
State normal schools. The recruiting of the teaching force for the com- 
mon school from the common school, without professional preparation, is 
so detrimental to the interests of education, and the lack of provision for 
the professional training of teachers is so manifest, that it seems to me 
like " carrying coals to Newcastle " were I to dwell upon this extensively 
in this assembly. I hold these truths to be self-evident : The State hav- 
ing assumed the control of elementary education for its own sake, it fol- 
lows that this elementary education should be made as thorough and 
effective as human skill can make it. Education is both a science and an 
art. Scholarship alone does not constitute ability to impart knowledge, 
nor the ability to govern a school well, nor to educate. The ideal of the 
teacher, namely, to develop the human being in all its powers and to all 
its possibilities, is not the product of common school life, not even of the 
high school or college ; it must be acquired by careful training and con- 
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stant exhibition of example to this end. And, when the ideal has been 
secured, the means leading to this end do not come as a matter per se. 
These means have to be taught, theoretically and practically, so that the 
teacher may perform his work cheerfully, harmoniously, and successfully, 
with the least expense of energy and the highest advantage to the taught. 
What is most conducive to all this, is not acquired by chance ; it can not 
even be acquired in colleges and universities which. make scholarship and 
general culture their aim ; but there have to be established by the State 
professional schools for this purpose, the same as law schools for the jurist, 
medical schools for the physician, theological schools for the clergyman, 
and all the polytechnic schools for the engineer and architect. 

And is not the field covered by education sufficiently large to demand 
special schools for the training of those who are to engage in it ? The 
demands made upon the teacher are so enormous, and ought to be great, 
and the agencies to satisfy these demands are so scanty. Especially in the 
country is there such a wide field of usefulness for the progressive, enthu- 
siastic teacher. The establishment of libraries, instruction in horticul- 
ture, in bee-keeping, etc., the leadership in all intellectual and social 
entertainments, would be a task that every teacher might be proud to 
engage in. But in order to do this, the teacher must have superior cul- 
ture, should be well versed in literature so as to assist in all these laud- 
able enterprises. Would not men who possess these qualifications enjoy 
much greater confidence and respect than is now the case, when the peda- 
gogue is looked down upon by every one who is competent to earn a few 
pennies more ? Is is not about time that Ichabod Crane existed in litera- 
ture only ? But who is sufficient for that circle of usefulness that I should 
like to see the teacher hold in rural districts ? Certainly, not those who 
graduate from the rural schools such as they now are. The State normal 
schools should make it their business to prepare their students to fulfill 
this mission for teachers when they are to take places in country schools. 
And I have no doubt that, when such usefulness and attendant respect is 
accorded the teacher in rural districts, he will prefer to remain in the 
country, thinking like Julius Caesar : '^ I would rather be first in this 
village than second in Rome.'^ 

While I like to see women teach in certain departments of graded 
schools, I think it unwise both for directors to employ and for women to 
accept places in ungraded schools. While I believe that women when 
they possess the scholarship and the necessary training can instruct as 
well as men, I doubt whether they can properly govern a school or exert 
tha proper educational influence over large boys and girls. We cannot 
close our eyes to this condition of things. There are certain things which 
women, because of their sex, can not do and should not be made to do. I, 
for one, have always considered it cruel to place an innocent girl all by 
herself in a country school, there to watch over the large boys. 
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This reflection brings me to another one and the last snggestion I have 
to make. Our countiy schools need closer supervision. There is more 
and better work done in city schools because of the supervision. Now, I 
am not of the opinion that in the country schools supervision is necessary 
for the enforcement of courses of study, for uniformity of attainments 
and all those measures which govern the city schools, but for the en- 
encouragement and assistance of the teachers and ascertaining whether 
each one makes the best of his opportunities for the good of the people 
of the district. There is now supervision, and it is made incumbent 
upon him by law in Illinois, by the county superintendent ; but when you 
consider a territory of 550 square miles with 200 teachers scattered over 
it, you will see that close, nay adequate, supervision is impossible. If a 
law could be passed to enable the districts of a township to unite in ap- 
pointing a competent teacher, superintendent to watch over the schools of 
the township, visiting them often and doing all that a principal in a town 
or village school does, much in the way of better instruction and disci- 
pline might be accomplished. 

I feel that I have not been able to advance any new thoughts upon the 
subject of the rural schools. But, on the other hand, I am conscious 
that startling disclosures could not be expected on this subject. It re- 
mains partly in the hands of the farmers themselves, and partly in the 
hands of our law-givers, to make the best of the opportunities offered them. 
As the people are the source of all power in our commonwealth, it is also 
the people who must aid themselves, if they really desire the help which 
is to liberate them from the vice of indolence and to give them intelligence 
and culture. I do not preach extravagance, but true economy. Too often 
the people do not derive the advantages which should accrue from their 
investments. It will not be necessary to invest 25 per cent, more under 
the favorable conditions named, to improve the schools 100 per cent. But 
one thing is needed in addition to the enhanced investments, namely : as 
much care and attention to the education of the young as the prudent 
farmer gives to his crops and to his stock. The noblest product of ci'ear 
tion is, after all, noble men and women. 



DISCUSSION. 



[Reported by Supt. J. A. Shawan, Columbcts, Ohio.] 

Hon. 0. E. Wells, Madison, Wisconsin. — The solution of any problem 
requires us first to find out the conditions, and then to apply rational prin- 
ciples. If there is a rural school problem, it offers no exception to the 
rule. We are not at liberty in the office or in a convention, to describe 
ideal conditions to be secured by theoretical applications. A good 
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system of schools must be a growth under normal conditions and in natu- 
ral ways. If the people have low ideals, they must be taught higher ones, 
but it takes time to grasp and to appreciate new and noble ideals. We 
must study the schools as they now are. We need to know what changes 
they have undergone or are undergoing. If they are at a standstill, we 
should know whether they have crystallized at perfection or in deformity. 

Complaints and denunciations will work no cure. If the rural schools 
are ill-housed, it is of no use to rail at the people for giving better quarters 
to their live stock than to their children. It is not so unnatural that they 
should do so as it seems at first statement. The farmers^ gains are largely 
due to it. Well-sheltered stock can be more cheaply and better prepared 
for the market. It is not so easy to see what poor school-houses and un- 
tidy suiToundings have to do with the child's education, health and morals. 
The untimely death of the boy may be due to a crack in the wall or a cold 
floor or to foul air, but the parents are quite as likely to charge it to a mys- 
terious Providence. Bad manners and morals may be due to vile pictures 
and filthy apartments on the school premises, but it is more than probable 
that they will be considered as the outcropping* of inbred tendencies. 

Better school facilities will come with increasing wealth. Comfortable 
homes will be followed by comfortable schoolhouses. It may be more 
fitting that these latter should have precedence of barns and sties, but 
the rule has usually worked the other way. It may be that an educated 
boy is a more productive animal than a fatted calf, but the fact has not 
been so readily perceived. There may even be a higher ideal in education 
than the production of wealth, but the necessity of gaining a livelihood 
gives money-getting a natural precedence. The stern facts of daily life 
take little heed of fine theories. This is whv there is so much misdirected 
effort upon the part of the well-to-do. If anything could be done to im- 
prove the condition of the masses in material things, the educational and 
esthetic would not be long wanting. Mr. Carnegie has said, in substance, 
that it is better for the people that the government should so shape its 
policy as to concentrate their earnings in the hands of a few, because the 
money would thus be more wisely spent. It may be true that great universi- 
ties and public libraries would be built in centers of wealth and population, 
but it is not so clear that the children of the peasant and the laborer 
would be better provided for. 

It cannot be too often nor too strongly urged that any pcheme for help- 
ing the rural population must recognize their pecuniary ability, their way 
of thinking, and their real needs. Their conception of an education as 
the ability to read, write, and cipher is not illogical or short-sighted. 
It more nearly meets their present needs than any other ever proposed. 
Their ideal does not need change but expansion. They need not only 
to know how to read, but what to read and to love to read. The world 
has not gone entirely wrong during all the centuries. The instincts of 
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the people are right. They want, first, the keys of knowledge, and, second, 
enlarged and enlightened views. 

We do not, therefore, need a new system or new machinery. We ought 
rather to try to perfect what we have. The first requisite is closer and 
more intelligent supervision. No one will question this who has seen the 
revolution made by a capable superintendent even in one brief term. It 
is often saia, ^' As is the teacher, so is the school." With equal propriety 
may it be said, *^ As is the superintendent, so are the teachers, and con- 
sequently, the schools." The efficient superintendent does his most 
effective work not by means of legal enactments, but by tactful leadership. 
His gentlemanly bearing, his scholarly habits, his prudent counsel, his 
industry and enthusiasm create conditions and direct effort in ways that 
laws can never reach. In order that this influence may be at its maximum, 
the superintendent districts should be limited in extent. Seventy-five 
schools will afford ample scope for the best available talent. If the usual 
terms could be lengthened and the salary increased to an equality with that 
paid to the principals of the city schools, the position would attract and 
hold capable men. 

The wise superintendent will strive to introduce proper courses of study 
and see that they are intelligently followed. He will explain and exemplify 
the courses, and enforce suitable methods of instruction in examinations, 
in associations, in institutes, in summer schools, in training classes, and 
in personal visitation of schools. He will co-operate with high schools, 
academies, and normal schools, in the preparation of teachers and in secur- 
ing employment for them. By personal contact and correspondence with 
the people, by public addresses, by circulars, and with the help of the local 
papers, he will create and direct public opinion. These are agencies through 
which he may labor according to his ability. 

I know very well that there is nothing new in these suggestions ; they 
are almost as old as the system of public education, and as commonplace 
as the air or sunlight. This is a commonplace world with commonplace 
people upon it, whose commonplace wants are met by commonplace sub- 
stances in nature. The crying need is for common-sense superintendents, 
with such a love for our common humanity that they can mingle with it, 
inspire it, instruct it. A system formulated at the capital and imposed 
upon the people through the aid of subservient supervisors can never 
affect them as a wise development of their own plans will. One must know 
the people and sympathize with them if he is to understand their plans and 
improve them. He must therefore meet them face to face, or address them 
through their channels of communication. He must also co-operate with 
the individual and combined efforts of the teachers. Thus the logical 
development of the agencies enumerated is indicated. The attempt to 
solve this problem is in the right line. Improvement must come, if it 
come at all, by perfecting the instruments and agencies. The schools are 
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not so desperately bad as superintendents commonly think them to be. 
From the natare of their position they hear the worst side. Everyone 
with a grieyance makes his complaint to the superintendent^ and the 
welkin seems to ring with the cry of strife. Contented people seem to 
have no voice. A little computation will show that scarcely more than 
one district in a hundred is really in serious difficulty. The schools are 
already in process of peaceful growth. The problem is simply that of 
stimulating a more rapid and healthy growth. 

A powerful factor in this development, though not as yet in general use, 
is the district library. Not a collection of profound and ponderous tomes, 
but the presence in every school of a few simple, vivifying books. Fables 
and folk stories, classic tales, stories of travel and adventure, works upon 
natural history, simple biograpliies of noble men and women, all these 
brighten and sweeten life. They should be read aloud in the homes, 
and not confined to the schools. Books of the higher class will come in 
their own good time, some of them, perhaps, as supplementary reading, 
and thus will the pupils grow up in reading and loving good books, and 
their awakened intelligence will permit no lack of facilities for good schools. 

It will doubtless be conceded without argument, that there are defects 
in our system of rural schools, and that they are generally so well known 
that I need not now mention them. All plans for their removal may 
fairly be classed under two heads, namely, the strong government, or 
**boss" theory, and the self-governing system. The former is more 
prompt and certain in its operation, up to the point where the will of the 
people begins to control. It can only be made perfectly effective by tak- 
ing all administrative power out of the hands of the people. This will 
require the chief supervisor or state superintendent to be appointed, rather 
than elected. The local commissioners or county superintendents must 
also be similarly selected. With a system which would always secure good 
and wise men and with only wise laws to administer, there might be a 
speedy uplift which should have some degree of permanence. In a cen- 
tralized government the chief danger lies in the possibility of a failure at 
some time to furnish good men and wise laws. Moreover, the necessity 
for it increases with its growth. The more people are stayed up by outside 
force, the more will they need to be, and the system is likely to fall the 
moment the props are takea from under it. 

I am aware that an appointive system has among its representatives 
such men as Henry Baniard and Horace Mann ; yet this is hardly suffi- 
cient to justify the growing favor with which this plan is advocated 
in certain quarters. An aristocracy, which is literally a government by 
the best, is attractive in statement and seemingly perfect in theory, but 
there is nothing in human history to justify it in practice. It has always 
and everywhere failed to do for the people as well as they could have done 
for themselves. The method of self-government may be slower in devel- 
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opment^ but it is in harmony with our political ideas^ and the system will 
be self-sustaining when developed. Mistakes will be made under it, 
but they carry their own lessons. Those who suffev have the remedy in 
their own hands. The people now have the control of these schools, and 
they will continue to exercise it. We can only help to a wiser application 
of it. 

Mb. John MacDonald, Topeka, Kansas. — I think Supt. Eaab has very 
fairly stated the problem, and has also fairly stated the remedies. I by 
no means take the rose-colored view of our rural schools, that Supt. Wells 
takes. There is much more than a gentle stimulation needed ; there is 
needed the voice of inspiration heard in the valley of dry bones, we read 
about in the Bible. 

I am sorry to learn that the rural population is decreasing, because from 
the rural school comes a large percentage of our distinguished people. 

The boy from the rural school coming into the city schools with his 
obtrusive angularities and ungracef ulness, i^ found to be a serious disturb- 
ing factor by city principals trying to fit that angular creature into 
Procrustean grades. That angular boy is far behind his gracefully 
curved brother from the city, and short-sighted mortals draw inferences. 
The time to compare and to contrast results is fifty years later, and then 
it will probably be found that the ungraceful and angular boy from the 
rural schools is, because of his angularities, far in advance of the city 
boy. 

While in the main I agree with what has been said in the paper, I differ 
with Supt. Raab, when he says that the people can pay high wages to 
teachers if they choose. A school district which has an assessed valuation 
of $8,000, and which is dependent for its revenue on its own resources, and 
which can levy a tax of two per cent., will at the maximum rate of taxa- 
tion have a total school income of $160 per annum. Dividing that 
amount by nine will give a fraction more than $17 per month. How, I 
ask Supt. Raab, can competent teaching be secured for such a salary as 
that ? There are in the Western States hundreds of districts which have 
valuations as low as $8,000. 

We do need legislation. The ways of the wicked, we are told in the 
Bible, are unequal. That is true of our school laws. 

Yet the prospect is not discouraging. It is only when we look back 
over twenty-five or fifty years of work that wo can see what a great 
advancement has been made. In my own State of Kansas a vast deal 
has been done, by normal schools and institutes, to fit teachers for their 
work. 

In this State of New York a great deal has been done to improve the 
schools and teachers, but now the blighting hand of the politician comes 
■down and checks progress. 
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We need not look for revolutions in educational work* In that, as in 
all else, we advance with painful slowness, step by step ; but there is 
cause for supreme thankfulness that it is clearly perceptible : we are 
advancing. 

State Supebintendent Pbettyman, of Maryland, spoke as follows : 
The fundamental trouble in the solution of this problem is the want of 
money. In many localities the schools would be all right if the people 
were able to pay enough to secure the services of good teachers. The 
strong should be made to help the weak — this is the policy pursued in the 
State of Maryland. A few years ago, in a visit to Martha^s Viigieyard, I 
found, to my surprise and satisfaction, that the rural schools of Maryland 
were quite as good as those of New England. We must not allow the 
cities to control the country districts. In my State the rural districts 
practically control the cities — the counties have always kept the suprem- 
acy. Baltimore, with all her population, has but eighteen men in the 
lower house of the legislature and three in the upper. On this ground 
Mr. Bancroft quarrels with the men who made the constitution of Mary- 
land, but we, country people, think it a good thing. 

State taxation should be increased to help the weak places. If one 
county is weaker than another, the stronger should help the weak. The 
weakest county in our State is Garrett, located among the mountains. 
At a recent meeting of school oflBcers, held in Annapolis, it was proposed 
and decided to make a special appropriation for Garrett County for a 
period of two years. Local taxation is too small to meet the demands of the 
county, and she is to be allowed to take out four thousand dollars a year 
for the period named, in addition to her share of the regular appropria- 
tion. Baltimore pays out, yearly, one hundred and forty thousand dollars 
more nian she gets out of the school fund, but what of it ? She is able 
to pay it, and ought to be allowed to do so. 

C. C. Rounds, Principal State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. — The 
problem of the rural school, as distinguished from that of the city and the 
village school, remains essentially the same as fifty years ago, in large sec- 
tions of our country. While important changes and improvements have 
been made in centers of population and wealth, the rural school, very 
generally, is lacking still in the essential conditions of success : a fit school- 
plant (house, apparatus, library), a well-planned course of study, qualified 
teachers, an adequate length of school year, regular attendance, and 
eflBcient supervision. 

While thus lacking, many towns tax themselves for schools at a rate far 
greater than do cities and towns in which all these conditions are supplied, 
and yet cannot raise by taxation a sum sufficient for their educational 
needs without danger of driving away all movable capital. This lack is 
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itself a cause of increasing difficulty, from the steady diminution of popu- 
lation and resources by the drifting away of the more intelligent families 
in search of better educational facilities for their children. The rural 
school has slight representation in educational congresses, and in school 
reports, mainly statistical, there is rarely a presentation of the bare facts 
regarding them. 

For many years I have known the rural school as it exists in Northern 
New England, and an earlier experience in the Mississippi Valley, and in 
other New England States, has shown that the situation in the section 
which I represent is not unique, though here one defect and there another 
haye been corrected by wise legislation. The situation of the rural school 
is, relative to others, worse than fifty years ago. The changes which 
have taken place in the relations between country and city must be recog- 
nized. The steady progress toward the depopulation of country towns 
has become a serious problem. Granted that some of the abandoned 
farms ought never to have beeu cleared ; granted that changed economic 
conditions compel the abandonment in many cases ; the facts remain that 
the ignorance which has exhausted, in three generations, the natural 
fertility of the soil is a factor that could be controlled, and that a better 
system of rural schools would have enabled thousands of parents, who now 
go to the village or the city on account of the school, to remain on the 
farm and still do justice to the child. 

Were our population a fixed one we might continue in a course which 
tends to the production, in many portions of the country, of a class of 
poor whites, and perhaps the villages and the cities might carry on the 
United States after a fashion. But this condition does not exist, and it 
is not alone the intelligence and the virtue of the country which works 
its way to the city. The country town migrates to the city — the prob- 
lem of the rural school has become a State question, in which the city 
has as much interest, in its own defence, as has the country. The tide 
of movement goes over State lines — the problem becomes one which con- 
cerns the nation's peace. Recognition of the tmth that education is a 
debt due to the people, and a necessity to the development of national 
prosperity, demands that the nation recognize its obligation. The stand- 
ard should be set by the State, and then what the little rural com- 
munity cannot do for that education which is the due of its people, these 
larger communities, the jcountry, the State, the nation, should assume. 
But this is centralization ! What of it ? It is un-American. The original 
American institutions, the wigwam and the scalping knife, we have dis- 
pensed with. We have adopted from other lands many good things, as 
various forms of manual and gymnastic training, the kindergarten and 
others, and we shall take no harm from adopting for our use at home 
some principles and methods of administration which have been found 
promotive of good results abroad. 
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Hon. Andeew S. Draper, State Superintendent of New York, said : I 
by no means take the gloomy view of the rural school problem presented 
by the last speaker. Of course, there are obstacles in the way of educa- 
tional progress in the country districts, but no greater obstacles than are 
to be found in the cities. It is no more difficult to overcome poverty in 
the country than it is to withstand the influences of politics in the cities. 
Take the position that the school system is a State system, and that the 
populous centers must help the outlying districts, not only as to methods 
but as to means as well, and there will be progress in the country. As a 
matter of fact, there has been great progress among the rural schools in 
recent years. The buildings have been improved, and the teaching force 
strengthened. Indeed, the teaching force in the country schools is fully 
up to that in the cities as a rule. A photograph of the teachers in any 
rural county of this State would compare in appearance very favorably 
with a similar representation of a company of teachers in the cities. 
There is less to inspire healthful growth in the country than in the cities. 
Pupils are always commencing but never completing a course. There is 
little to stimulate their energy or reward their accomplishments. This 
thing needs attention, and it is being attended to. Farmers are slow to 
appreciate the necessity of the best schools, and they have an entirely 
erroneous idea, too commonly, as to their right to manage their schools in 
their own way. The doctrine must be squarely declared, that the people, 
neither in a city nor in a rural district, can manage schools in their own 
way unless their way is known to be a good way, unless it is in accord 
with modern methods. They must be educated to give for schools, too. 
But again I say, all this is being done. 

There must be closer supervision in the country than there has been, 
just as there is now being closer supervision in the cities than there was 
formerly. It seems to me that there is no occasion for the grave appre- 
hension about the future of the rural schools. Under all the circum- 
stances, they are improving as rapidly as the city schools. 

Make the outlying districts large enough to bring together a consider- 
able number of children in the same school ; if necessary, provide for 
carrying children to a good central school, rather than carrying a poor 
school to the doors of the children ; make the supervisory district smaller 
and provide supervision which is efl&cient ; regulate the licensing of 
teachers so as to protect the country schools against the imposition of 
bad work ; arrange a course of procedure and systematize the work ; insist 
upon houses that are suitable for schools and upon appliances^ that are 
necessary for eflBcient school work, and results will be attained in the 
rural districts which will bo fully up to the results attained in the cities. 

HoK. George H. Martin, Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. — 
Massachusetts has attacked the rural school problem from three sides ; 
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the side of teaching, the side of organization, and the side of super- 
vision. 

Most of the rural schools in Massachusetts are in poor towns which have 
been depleted by the set of population towards the manufacturing and 
railroad centres. These towns, too, have suffered most from the disinte- 
grating influence of the ancient school -district system. The State has 
come to these towns with direct financial aid from its school-fund. At 
various times the mode of apportioning the income of this fund has been 
changed in the interest of the poorer towns, increasing their grant, and 
withdrawing the aid from the more wealthy municipalities. Now, no 
towns having a valuation in excess of $3,000,000, receive any grant. The 
lower the valuation, the larger the State grant. With the help thus 
afforded, the towns can afford to employ better teachers, and to maintain 
their schools for a longer term. 

The second means of improvement is by union and consolidation of 
schools. A State law authorizes towns to appropriate money for the 
transportation of children. This privilege is generously used by many 
towns, some spending several thousand dollars in transportation. Small 
schools are being united, and the plan of bringing all the children of a 
town to a central school is growing in favor. Several towns have adopted 
it with success. 

By this arrangement the children enjoy the advantages of graded schools, 
in commodious and well-equipped buildings. There is found to be better 
attendance, better teaching, better discipline, and easier supervision. It 
is the most democratic of school systems, giving to all the children of the 
town equal school privileges. 

The third and most important work for the improvement of the rural 
schools is in securing skilled supervision. By a law passed in 1,888, towns 
having a valuation not exceeding $2,500,000, may unite for the employ- 
ment of a superintendent of schools. In this union district there must be 
not less than 30 nor more than 50 schools. The district is formed by vote 
of the towns, and the superintendent is chosen in joint convention of the 
school committees of the towns. This leaves the schools wholly in the 
hands of the people, and meets any possible criticism of the system as 
centralizing in its tendency. To these districts the State gives direct aid 
for carrying on their work. The district must raise at least $750 for sal- 
ary of superintendent. To this the State by grant from the treasury adds 
$500, making a minimum salary of $1,250, and $500 more to be used in 
paying the wages of teachers. The conditions of the gift are such that 
the towns may not reduce their own appropriations. This bonus has acted 
as a strong incentive to the towns, and 117 of them have been brought 
together into union districts. 

The demand has brought into the work a large number of young men, 
practical teachers, many of them with normal school or college training. 
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They are steadily elevating the rural schools, not only through their in- 
fluence with teachers, but by arousing public sentiment to a more healthy 
interest in the schools. 

Now, 200 of the 351 towns and cities of the State, containing 77 per 
cent, of the schools and 84 per cent, of the children, are under superyision 
which is as truly professional as that of the cities has been. 

Thus, tentatively, in the three ways recommended by the speakers who 
have preceded me in this discussion, Massachusetts is trying to solve her 
rural school problem. 

Dr. L. E. Klemm, Washington, D.C.— I have been asked to state how 
the rural school-problem has been solved in Germany, and to answer a 
few questions relative to the work done in them. I shall not attempt to 
compare our rural schools with those of Germany, not because I think the 
latter superior to ours, but because the conditions of life, society, legislation, 
organization and management, are so different that a comparision would 
be manifestly unjust. Each has its excellences. 

A plain statement of facts, as I gathered them, must suffice. I doubt 
not that you, gentlemen, will observe the contrast yourselves. The pater- 
nal government in Germany stamps the village school-master an officer of 
the State and clothes him with parental and almost with patriarchal au- 
thority. Behind him stands the ponderous majesty of the State with its 
numerous ascending degrees of legal and administrative authority. He 
is not at the mercy of local boards and bad boys. The form of govern- 
ment of the country is reflected, as it were, in the village school. Like 
the parson and the priest, the teacher is provided with a home and some 
land. He may not be paid much, but his moral and social influence is 
very great. 

Above all, he is a professional man. The government would refuse to 
confirm his appointment, if he were not a normal-school graduate, or had 
not proved to the satisfaction of the authorities that his preparation for the 
position is fully up te the standard the State has raised, namely that of a 
four years^ course in a normal school. He has a limited knowledge of the 
history of education, of psychology and logic, of didactics and method- 
ology, of school organization and management, of legislation and sources 
of school-support. And this has been the case for several generations. 
The State makes no difference between the requirements of city and 
conntry teachers. 

Ever since the year 1806, the State, particularly in Prussia, has recog- 
nized the truism that " the teacher is the school." Palatial school 
buildings and the most approved school organization, the most artistic 
equipment and furniture, the most lavish expenditure and generous pay- 
ment of salaries, will not make schools, so long as ignorance and inex- 
perience play the rdle of teacher. Hence the greatest source of strength 
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of the rural or any other school in Germany is its teacher. When Prussia 
was humbled to the dust by Napoleon, and a rejuvenation of the State was 
necessary, it was begun by opening teachers' seminaries, and thus proyid- 
ing for good teachers. 

Another characteristic feature of the rural school in Germany is the 
fact, that it is not regarded a mere knowledge-shop in which children can 
acquire the means of an education : Reading, Writing and Reckoning ; 
but it is a place of training, and religious, moral, mental and physical edu- 
cation. Now if this be so, you may say, and I should consider you poor logi- 
cians if you fail to ask it : How is it, that the many peasants who come to 
this shore from Germany are so poorly prepared, so inferior to the average 
American farmers ? Because the great agency of enlightenment, the press, 
does not reach them; because their active participation in the affairs of 
the State has, until recently, been wanting; because they did not, and do 
not, move about as much as our nomadic population; and lastly, owing 
to the great poverty prevailing. When the school course is completed, the 
child's education is completed, and life with its drudgery consumes all 
his mental stamina. But take the German farmer as he comes to us, 
place him under American influences, and you see that he is by no means 
the stupid boor that he is represented on the stage and by the press. 
That he cannot express his thoughts glibly in English, on the stump, or at 
a love-feast, does not prove that he has no thoughts. When the hour of 
decision comes, he expresses his thoughts by means of his ballot. He 
has learned to think for himself, and the village schoolmaster at home 
deserves a small part of the credit. 

This brings me to the question I have been asked: How does the rural 
teacher in Germany secure suflBicient time for each recitation and lesson, 
to probe the subject under discussion to the bottom ? My answer Is that 
more time is given daily than here, I believe ; that the dates of admission 
are as well fixed for rural schools as for city schools ; that the population 
is not a nomadic one ; hence, that the simple conditions of grading are 
fulfilled. The average attendance is reported to be not less than 90 per 
cent, of the enrollment. Every German school, even the one-room school, 
is required to arrange for three grades: a lower, middle, and upper grade. 
By skillful discrimination in his questioning, the teacher helps on the 
pupils further advanced, as well as those who are still beginners. I have 
seen rural schools in Germany with 80 pupils in regular attendance, and 
never observed more than four divisions in arithmetic and reading. 

Again I am asked: How does the rural teacher succeed in probing the 
subject of a lesson in such a manner as to get behind the words and down 
to the things and essential phases of the subject ? Simply by beginning 
with the things, and naming them afterwards. It never occurs to him 
to begin with symbols. But even when the language claims consideration, 
he has an advantage, the want of which makes us work against heavy 
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odds. The German language being a consisteDt langaage, its abstract 
derivatives betraying the meaning of the root-word, and conveying their 
own definitions^ make unnecessary a great deal of defining which we here 
must indulge in. For example, the German says : 

Wohlthuen — doing good. 

Wohlthat — benefit, blessing. 

Wohlthater — benefactor, donor. 

Wohl thatig — charitable. 

Wohlthatigkeit— charity, etc. 
You see the English-speaking child has to hop from one compartment 
of his language to another, to find the proper expressions, and is so obliged 
to spend much time in defining the meaning of words. Here is another 
example: The German has the verb Gehen, ging, gegangen — to go, went, 
gone. From the root in the participle he makes Gang — the walk ; Ein- and 
Ausgang — entrance and exit ; Hausgang — corridor; Saulengang — portico 
and veranda; and so forth: a great number of words all of which are deriva- 
tives and combinations that betray their own meaning without further 
definitions. A simple school dictionary gives fifty- three different English 
words in lieu of these, all, or nearly all, of different origin, from the 
Latin and Greek, the Norman-French, and Anglo-Saxon. It stands to 
reason that the German teacher is confronted with comparatively small 
difficulties. Where he can bestow his attention upon facts, we have to 
think of the garb in which to clothe the facts. 

How are the pupils made to study at home ? is another question. If 
by study we mean obtaining new knowledge, digging it out from the 
printed page for to-morrow's lesson, I shall say, they do not study at home. 
They only do exercises, write out what has been learned in school, prac- 
tice penmanship and drawing, do additional examples in arithmetic, sim- 
ilar to those gone over in school ; they are told to read and review ; but 
it would not occur to a German teacher to set his pupils to learn new 
lessons at home. In short, the pupils merely digest and assimilate what 
they have acquired and experienced in school. 

Most of these remarks tend to show that the rural schools in Germany 
are very different from ours. But it does not follow that we should in 
every particular imitate the Germans. Aside of the pedagogical consider- 
ations, that the teachers be better prepared, and that, as a natural conse- 
quence, better teaching may prevail, I find little there to imitate. It is 
not so much a pedagogical problem, we are discussing, as a social one. Our 
form of government, our social equality, our mode of life, our view of the 
world, our methods of action, our ideals, all tend to confirm us in our 
present practice, which is to leave the individual to work out his own 
salvation, to develop his own characteristics, not to mold him into a 
being that conforms to fixed types prescribed by a State that stands above 
him. Henoe, I express my sincere conviction when I say : The rural 
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school problem in this country is much less of a problem than it would be 
in a monarchical state, simply because, like all institution?; in a republic, 
it has its corrective in itself. The people apparently don't want any other 
schools than they have, and where they do, they get them in the only way 
possible under heaven — by obtaining the teacher that will make the school 
better. 

Dr. Henry Baristard, of Connecticut, being called out, said : This 
was the problem of fifty years ago. What I have to say is in the line of 
these suggestions. One is the raising up of teachers adapted to country 
service. Not every good teacher would make a good country teacher. 
Every city of the land depends upon the boys of the country. 

We tried fifty years a,go to solve the problem, as has been indicated 
here. We tried to make smaller districts. We tried to keep good teachers 
in the country schools. I was successful in my State in getting an extra 
fund for this purpose. 

We have made a great mistake in the organization of our normal 
schools. There should have been, at least, one having for its special 
object the qualification of teachers for country school work. This might 
have been migratory in character^-a prolonged institute. 

AVhen $10,000 were granted for normal schools in Massachusetts and three 
normal schools decided upon, I took the ground that there should be one 
for the cities, one for the villages, and one located in a country district, 
with special reference to the needs of country schools. Every subject in- 
creases the difficulties of the country teacher, and he especially needs 
wisdom and direction. 

I believe in the well-educated female as a supervisor of schools. At my 
suggestion a lady took charge of the schools of a district in Rhode Island, 
and accomplished wonderful results. She went to work with the mothers, 
invited them to go with her, and thus impressed upon them the condi- 
tions. Improvements were suggested, apparatus, etc., with good results. 
At the end of the second year all the children of the district were gathered 
together, and an entertainment given. The performances would compare 
favorably with those of Providence. 
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The EdncatioBiil Exhibit will be installed chiefly upon the ground floor 
of the Main Building, which has been assigned to the Liberal Arts and to 
Manufactures. It will occupy the entire south end of the building, and 
will be approached through the lofty entrances opening upon the Grand 
Avenue that connects the principal marine and railway entrances to Jack- 
son Park. The space given to the Educational Exhibit is about 200,000 
square feet, or between four and five acres. Adjaoent to this will be 
arranged the exhibits of music, literature, physical apparatus, hygiene and 
sanitation, medicine and surgery, etc. 

The Educational Exhibit will be organized both by States and oy grades. 
Each State will occupy a definite area, which will be assigned with refer- 
ence to the elements which the several States will have to represent, as 
nearly as that can be ascertained. These areas will be side by side, in 
parallel subdivisions extending north and south. The arrangement of the 
elements in the several States will be expected to conform to a general 
plan, presenting the several grades in consecutive arrangement extending 
east and west. The studious observer may follow the grades, from the 
most elementary to the most advanced, in any State ; or crossing the areas 
he may trace the similarities or variations in any chosen grade. The 
parochial schools will have a definite place in the scheme, conformably to 
the same system. 

Each State exhibit will include : 

1. A presentation of its public school system. 

2. Its academies, normal schools, colleges, and universities. 

3. Its special, technical, and professional schools ; except in cases where 
a specialty in education can be better illustrated by a collective exhibit, 
independent of State lines. Thus., there will be a single collective exhibit, 
showing library organization and management ; one of commercial schools; 
of manual training-schools ; of trade schools, etc. This method should 
probably be adopted, with exhibits of schools for the blind, the deaf, etc. 
The ruling idea will be to bring into the closest local relationship those 
elements which have the closest educational affinities, thus to offer the best 
opportunities for interesting comparison and critical observation. In some 
cases these benefits may be secured better by observing State lines ; in 
others by obliterating them. 

8 
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An earnest desire has been expressed, both in private and by resolutions 
publicly adopted, that all grades of. educational work should be shown in 
active operation, in the actual work of living teachers upon living pupils. 
The suggestion is an attractive one. It has received careful consideration. 

In its discussion, no question has been raised as to space, or expense; 
but only. Is such a presentation of schools a feasible project ? 

All worthy teaching aims to aid the growth of the soul, and the dis- 
cipline of the intellectual powers. The larger part of the work employs 
only the reactions of intellectual and spiritual forces. Yet certain forms 
of instruction find abundant uses for material and concrete modes of illus- 
tration and such as can be practically applied. The public mind, seldom 
philosophically accurate, readily groups our work into two divisions, 
according as they are supposed to present more notably, in practice and in 
results, the intellectual or practical phase. The latter kind of work may 
be illustrated to some extent in active exhibits, pupils and teachers work- 
ing together, as in the kindergarten, the sloyd, manual training, labora- 
tory work, physical culture, etc. Facilites for this work will be provided. 

The attempt to present forms of class-room work, other than that just 
named, will not be made. The conditions of a World's Fair in intensely 
active progress, the throngs of visitors, the tumult of distracting events, 
sights, sounds — strange, brilliant, exciting, engrossing — will inevitably 
remove from the minds and hearts of both pupils and teachers the quiet 
environment and the inspired attention indispensable to either teaching or 
learning. The Commissioner of Education, commenting upon this sub- 
ject, asserts that ^^the atmosphere of an international exposition is con- 
vulsed with a spiritual tornado;'' that it "will require supernatural 
powers either to teach or to study in such a place ; " and that " the in- 
struction will speedily drop to the purely mechanical level, and become both 
an untruthful and an undesirable presentation of American education.'' 

In the presentation of public school systems, the several States and 
Territories will be the smallest units for which separate provision can be 
made by the Chief of the Department. Cities, villages, and rural schools 
will find such recognition and representation as can be allowed within 
the limits assigned to the States which include them. The educational 
exhibit from each State will be under the immediate supervision of a duly 
authorized executive ofiQcer or committee, who may have been selected by 
the State Commission for the World's Columbian Exposition, or may be 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, or a committee represent- 
ing the State Association of Teachers. It is not presumed that any conflict 
of authority can arise, but that in each State such amicable arrangement 
will be made as will harmonize all elements, and thus promote the most 
complete success. In every case the exhibit will be subject to the ultimate 
supervision of the Chief of the Department, acting under the Director- 
General of the Exposition. 
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So far as is practicable, the higher institutions of learning, colleges, 
universities, technical and professional schools, will be arranged according 
to the sequences of their respective States. This plan may be varied when 
it shall appear more desirable to nnite more closely the elements of any 
specific phase of work, to facilitate comparison and study. The State 
executive oflBicer will naturally extend to each collegiate institution the 
largest liberty in arranging its own affairs. College^ and special schools 
may apply to the Special State Commissioner, or directly to the Chief of 
the Department. All distinct applications for space must be entered in 
the oflBce of the Director-General. 

The assignment of space to the several States and Territories will be 
determined by the information secured as to the character of the respective 
State exhibit! Evidently, the most suitable division will not give to each 
an equal allowance, or one proportioned to area, or population, or even to 
school attendance. The State which has made the most decided educa- 
tional progress, and has the best harvest to show, should have the best 
opportunity to show it. 

Each State should present a clear and coucise epitome illustrative of its 
public school system. The conditions in the several States vary widely. 
Exact rules of procedure cannot be formulated. Reliance must be placed 
upon the good judgment, invention, taste, and skill of the several State 
executive committees, and the teachers and school ofl&cers co-operating 
with them. The general regulations of the Exposition, as well as the 
specip-l rules of the Department of Liberal Arts, must be observed. 

The several State exhibits will show some or all of the elements to be 
enumerated, and substantially in the following order of arrangement. 

1. Obganization and Administbation. — A map of the State upon 
a generous scale, readable at a distance of fifteen or twenty feet, showing 
by suitable conventions of color, the location of every educational institu- 
tion, from the common school up, proving in many instances that the 
school house crowns every hill top, and nestles in every valley. That the 
colors maybe uniform, special directions and scale will be furnished by the 
Chief of the Department. Diagrams may show, by the graphic methods 
so well understood, the progress of education, by years or by decades, in 
the history of the State ; as to the kinds and values of school buildings ; 
the numbers of pupils, by ages, sexes, colors, and grades ; the numbers of 
teachers, actual and related to number of pupils, and their ratios by 
sexes; the cost of schools, actual, and in ratio to other taxes and to the 
wealth of the State ; illiteracy ; statistics of public and of school libraries, 
etc., etc. 

The authorized or approved courses of study for rural, city, and village 
schools. Qualifications for admission to various grades, and for graduation. 
Qualifications of teachers ; length of service ; opportunities for improve- 
ment by institutes and normal schools. 
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The school law ; division of territory into districts. County, township, 
or district organization. Manner of election, term of office, and duties 
of school officers, trustees, boards of education, city and county superin- 
tendents, etc. 

2. Selected Specimens of the Actual Woek of Pupils. — Concrete 
results, drawings, maps, essays, examinations, apparatus, shop-producfcs, 
etc. The evident danger here is that there will be gathered a wilderness 
of material which will appall the visitor by the magnitude of the exhibit, 
and the endless repetition of similar things. It is not necessary, when 
showing the splendid agricultural resources of the State of Illinois, that a 
sheaf of wheat and a shock of corn should be offered from every farm, or 
every township, or even from every county. The teacher, as well as the 
farmer, must content himself by showing in a limited way "that which is 
charactebistic, and that which is best. For this reason it is evident 
that complete exhibits from organic units less than the State, as cities, 
counties, etc., such as might be appropriate in an exposition representing 
a territory of smaller extent, cannot be provided for in this. It is not 
possible to assume that every city or county can have a distinct representa- 
tion. But whatever is shown should be carefully credited to its source. 

As before suggested, the method of obtaining pupils^ work must be en- 
trusted largely to the discretion of the State executive authorities. What- 
ever method is adoj)ted, much stress should be laid upon the injunction 
that every item of work presented as the product of the pupils should be 
absolutely genuine. The interference of a teacher, even to the correc- 
tion of an obvious mistake, the retouching of a shade in a drawing, the 
fitting by a shaving of a joint of woodwork, the dotting of an " i " or the 
crossing of a *^t,^' should be deemed an inexcusable fault ; and any work 
so " improved " should be rigorously rejected. Each item should be for- 
warded exactly as the pupil left it. No special instruction, pnictice, or 
drill should be given to any pupil, class, or school, preparatory to work 
which is intended for the Exposition. The actual fruits of the regular 
school system should be presented without being worked up for this 
special purpose. 

The Educational Executive Committee in each State will collect, select, 
prepare, forward, and, under the approval of the Chief of the Department, 
install the material for the State exhibit. The following plan of selec- 
tion is suggested, but will not be insisted upon, if a better can be devised : 

Let the Executive Committee in each State appoint a series of days 
upon which papers may be prepared upon assigned subjects by the pupils 
of all schools which wish to offer work for exhibition ; one day for history, 
another for grammar, another for essays, etc. Questions prepared under 
the supervision of the State executive are distributed under proper pre- 
cautions and regulations ; an equal number are added in each community, 
prepared by the local officers, the work to be done on the same diay, and 
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between given hours, the pupils to have a given time for answering the 
questions, and for making a fair copy of the answers upon paper of a pre- 
scribed form and style. Let the teacher select the best portion, say one- 
fourth, of the papers presented by his class, to be sent to the next higher 
officer, say the principal of the school. From these papers let the princi- 
pal select, say, fifteen or twenty, which shall be put together as the work 
of tlie representative class of that school upon that subject, and be sent to 
the superintendent of the town, city, or county. From the classes which 
come to him, let the superintendent select that class which he will send 
forward to represent his city or county in the State exhibit. If the num- 
ber of pupils in the city be large, let a number of classes be thus sent for- 
ward, proportioned to the number of pupils to be represented. From the 
classes thus received let the State executive select a given number, say 
fifty or sixty, or even a larger number, which may go forward to the Ex- 
position. It will happen that in a given city one school will win the 
honor of sending forward the representative class in one subject, another 
in another, and so on. It will be possible that every community which is 
really excelling in some particular may have the honor of being repre- 
sented in something in the final selection. Each pupil will feel that the 
honor of a position in one of the representative classes is worth striving for, 
and these honors may be distributed among a great number, while the 
principle of the survival of the fittest will have its application. 

After the representative class in any school has been selected, let the 
members be photographed together in a group, the photograph to be the 
frontispiece of the papers that the class has written, to be followed by a 
neatly engrossed statement setting forth names, ages, nationalities, grade 
in school, length of time in grade, etc., after a form to be presented by 
the State Committee. To this might be appended a further statement 
setting forth the facts concerning the numbers represented by the class, 
the course of study, and the place of this subject in the course ; time 
devoted to it, methods of instruction, etc., etc. 

The work of similar classes may be bound together in convenient vol- 
umes, plainly lettered on the side to indicate the facts in the case. 

Drawings, elementary, from the flat, from objects, designs, maps, etc., 
may be selected in a manner somewhat similar; but it may not be prac- 
ticable to order special examinations from a central point. Some draw- 
ings may be produced, like examinations, within a limited time. Ad- 
vanced pupils may be encouraged to offer more elaborate work, designs, 
sketches, finished drawings, from nature, from life, etc. In such cases 
each drawing should bear a legend, giving, in addition to the name, age, 
etc., of the pupil, a statement of the amount of time given to drawing ; 
the time, in hours, spent on the given piece of work ; whether it is original 
or copy, and with or without aid from the teacher, it being understood 
that aid was limited to advice or suggestion, and that in no case was any 
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mark or erasure made by any person other than the pupil whose name 
is attached. 

All drawings with pencil, crayon, chalk, etc., should be " fixed '' to pre- 
vent rubbing. They should be of such size as will permit mounting on 
cards twenty-two inches wide by twenty-eight inches high. Smaller 
drawings may be grouped on cards of the same size, when it can be done 
consistently with harmony of an*angement and economy of space. A 
limited number of pictures of special merit may be framed and glazed, 
but the framing should be modest and unobtrusive. 

Photographs will be found useful throughout the exhibit. They may 
illustrate schools in operation, exteriors, interiors, classes, museums, labo- 
ratories, special apparatus, etc. The best size will be eight inches high by 
ten wide, of which six may be mounted on one side of the card described 
above. They may be placed on both sides of the card, the card to be 
mounted on a ^* wing '' frame, by which device a large number may be shown 
in a small space. As a rule, photographs should be sent unmounted to 
the State Committee, which may then arrange them in an orderly and 
systematic manner. Each view should be accompanied with a full de- 
scription. 

School architecture will form a valuable element of a State exhibit. 
Sets of drawings of school houses, existing or proposed, may show floor 
plans, elevations, perspectives, systems of heating and ventilation, light- 
ing, etc. They should be drawn to an uniform scale of one-fourth inch 
to the foot, and should be bound together in sets in folios. In some cases 
the perspective may be framed, reference being made to the folio 
which contains the remaining sheets of the design. An historic series of 
school houses will be instructive, presenting the oldest as well as the 
newest examples, and including the very humblest, the log-houses, sod- 
houses, dug-outs, etc. Bonaventure's tobacco shed would be a welcome 
addition. 

A special department will include architects' plans, designs, etc., and 
these Avill not find a place in the State exhibits. 

Evidently a part of each State exhibit will illustrate general progress 
and the status of affairs as a whole. Another part will show material 
gathered, as previously suggested, or otherwise, from all parts of the 
State. This is the portion which will present most of similarity and rep- 
etition. To relieve .this in a measure, to economize space, and at the 
same time to give wider range to the exhibits from cities and schools, the 
following plan is suggested : 

After the work, which is deemed worthy of presentatiim, has been care- 
fully selected, let that from the public schools be divided into four parts 
as nearly equal as possible in quantity and value ; let each element, as 
primary, secondary, etc., be included in equal portions in each division. 
At the opening of the Fair one-fourth of the material will be placed on 
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exhibition, while the remainder will be placed in drawers, where it may 
be easily accessible if there should be any reason for consulting it. After 
six weeks the first fourth may be withdrawn, and the second fourth put 
in its place, for a similar length of time, and so with the other portions. 
Many advantages will accrue from this method of treatment, which will 
be apparent without explanation. 

It will be more logical to place special schools alongside their corre- 
sponding grades of public schools, than to separate out two distinct series, 
public and private, in the same State exhibits. Kindergartner's work 
should be placed near primary work, but not confused with it. Along with 
high-school work, come all forms of secondary instruction intermediate 
between thS grammar school and the college, except such as may be 
grouped by themselves as specialties. Then follow normal schools, col- 
leges, schools of agriculture, of technology, universities, with their pro- 
fessional schools, and professional schools detached. It will not be 
possible, and it might be invidious if possible, to attempt any sharp grada- 
tion among institutions of higher grades. They will form a group, whose 
arrangement must be determined by good nature and convenience, bring- 
ing kindred institutions as much in line as possible. 

An exception has been suggested as to manual training schools, which 
will apply to some others of a similar character. As before explained, 
provision will be made for a series of active exhibits of this practical 
kind. These exhibits will not form a part of the systematic organization 
which has been described, but will have a place near by, and at the same 
time withdrawn from the busiest throng of visitors. They will be easily 
accessible, but not on the thoroughfare. It will probably follow, that the 
manual training exhibits should be grouped in the immediate vicinity 
of the active exhibit of that specialty. The same may apply in like 
cases. 

College and university exhibits will vary greatly, both with the charac- 
ter of the institutions themselves, and with the genius and skill of those 
who prepare them. In this respect technical departments and schools 
will have a decided advantage, because their work lies so much in the 
horizon of the material and the concrete. It will not be so easy to present 
logic or logarithms, as it is to show chemistry, or art, or shop-work. 

If one were endeavoring to present a college, he might wish to show, 
by graphic methods, its history, its development, its progress, its faculty, 
its courses of study, its requirements for admission and graduation ; the 
number of its students by classes and sexes, and departments ; its 
alumni, and if possible, it would be interesting to follow those alumni 
into life and to show what they are doing and have accomplished. 
There may be views of buildings, without and within ; illustrations of 
equipment, and of all beautiful features, natural and artificial. There 
should be portraits of founders, presidents, notable professors, and of 
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such alumni as have achieved distinction ; usuallv those who would be 
particularly anxious to appear in such a portrait gallery, are they who 
should be excluded. 

That which is shown should present something that stands for an 
achievement or a product of the institution, not something that it has 
been rich enough to purchase. If a professor has devised a new method 
of investigation or of instruction, has invented a new piece of apparatus, 
or a process, we wish to know it, and it should be presented with such 
accessories as are needed. Apparatus which will illustrate the growth of 
any science or art, which will present the history of its development, will 
be particularly desirable. If that which the venerable Professor Snell 
had gathered at Amherst, much of it his own handiwork, had^iot perished 
it would fill a most important place in the Exposition. But the ordinary 
equipment for instruction should not be brought forward. A professor of 
civil engineering need not occupy space with a transit and level, and a 
sheaf of arrows, unless his own brain has exerted its formative power upon 
these very instruments, so that they are his in some way more intimate 
than because he has paid shekels for them. Any other possessor of 
shekels may do the same. The Exposition has other places for this sort 
of display. 

Some institutions may make a valuable exhibit by showing the achieve- 
ments of their alumni, in those lines which represent the natural outcome 
of their college discipline. Besides the portraits already suggested, there 
may be tablets, or scrolls, on which will be written the names of those who 
have added to the renown of their alma mater by service in their country's 
defense, on land or sea ; they who have been chosen to places of honor 
and responsibility, congressmen, governors, foreign ministers ; they who 
have won distinction as jurists, clergymen, physicians, teachers, inventors, 
etc. What a glorious diadem would be a collection of all the books which 
have been written by the alumni of one of our older universities, say Har- 
vard, Yale, or Columbia ! Many of these institutions have precious relics 
of the olden time, like the crown in the library of Columbia College, sent 
by the King of England, 'when the college was called Kings; manuscripts, 
missals, charters, etc., which, in fact or in fac-simile, they might use to 
add interest to their exhibits. 

The space assigned to this exhibit is by far larger than was ever before 
offered to this interest. It is in the choicest place in the Exposition. It 
is environed by the great departments, every one of which is its child, 
some of them, in former expositions, being included within its fold. If 
to any the space still seems inadequate, the remedy is to fill that space 
with only the noblest and the choicest material, leaving behind all which 
is feeble and commonplace. There is room enough, there is material 
enough, to make the Educational Exhibit the jeweled crown of the 
World's Columbian Exhibition. 
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[Reported by Supt. Tueudley, of Youngstown.] 

Upon the conclusion of Dr. Peabody's paper upon Education at the 
Columbian Exposition, Dr. Harris asked if it would not be well could 
an approximate assignment of space now be made. To this Dr. Peabody 
replied, that could he know the representations to be made by each State, 
he could tabulate the facts and make it the basis of a suitable division. 
As it was, he had sought, by cori'espondence, to ascertain as far as possible 
what was desired, but thus far had not succeeded, owing in part to the 
fact that in many States it was not known what financial aid could be 
secured, etc., so that for this and various reasons, he felt that to do 
this now would necessitate its being done again at a later date, and he 
preferred waiting until the allotment could be permanently made. To 
the question whether any State would be permitted to hold its education- 
al exhibits elsewhere than on the allotted space, he said that the Illinois 
exhibit would be held in its own building, but that the purposes of the other 
State buildings forbid. 

Dr. Seaver, of Boston, raised the question whether the large cities 
should not be allowed to make exhibits of their school system separately, 
just as the States, thus permitting comparisons of systems of city schools, 
and saying that while Boston would cheerfully co-operate in the State 
exhibit of Mass., it was heartily desired to exhibit at Chicago her system 
of public schools as had been done in former International Expositions. 
He held it to be of equal importance that the cities of the country be rep- 
resented and their work subject to comparison. 

Upon this, remarks were made by Mr. Tarbell, of Providence, K. I. ; 
Dr. Brooks, of Philadelphia ; Mr. Greenwood, of Kansas City, and others. 
To Mr.Tarbell's question as to whether any deductions were to be made from 
the allotted space of 200,000 square feet for foreign educational exhibits, 
the statement was elicited that all the exhibits of England, France and 
Germany would be held in the spaces assigned to these countries. Dr. 
Brooks thought that it was an important matter to compare city systems 
with each other, but held that comparison could not well be made be- 
tween the large cities and small cities, towns and villages. To illustrate, 
he cited the fact that the High School of Philadelphia was a college 
granting degrees, with which high schools as ordinarily understood could 
not justly be compared. 

Mr. Greenwood thought some guiding principle other than size should 
be considered if city systems were to be compared. To a remark of Mr. 
Burns, Dr. Peabody stated that the failure of any State, in its corporate 
capacity, to make appropriation for the representation of its interests, would 
not permit the acceptance of individual efforts for such representation. 
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THE WORLD'S EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS. 



W. T. HARBIS, COMAIISSIONEB OF EDUCATION, U. S. 



It has been well considered by the World's Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, that side by side with the exhibit of the material resources of all 
nations there should be an exhibit of the spiritual achievements. To use 
the words of the announcement, " To provide for the proper presentation 
of the intellectual and moral progress of the world," there should be held 
*^ A series of World's Congresses with the assistance of the leaders in all 
the chief departments of human achievement." 

Acting on this idea a programme has been mapped out which sets apart 
each of the six months of the exposition for some one class of these con- 
gresses. First the month of May, 1893, is set apart for art, literature, 
and music. It is very appropriate that the series should begin with a 
discussion of the spiritual activities which have for their object the 
artistic display of human nature — the manifestation of spirit in material 
forms — because the whole exposition rests on this idea. Every inter- 
national exposition is a revelation of the ideals and achievements of the 
peoples of the world. 

For the second month it is proposed to hold the congresses and con- 
ventions that relate to religion and morals, including temperance, social 
reform, and the suppression of vice in all its shapes. 

The third month, July, is set apart for education in its various forms. 
This is the special month which interests our National Association. But 
not merely school education is provided for in congresses. Besides this 
there are all manner of learned societies devoted to science, philosophy, 
and invention, which are to meet in conference. 

For August the congresses of jurists, the students of politics, the 
framers of laws, and the military ; also the secret societies. 

September is set apart for labor congresses and kindred movements; 
while October closes the series with congresses of agriculture, commerce, 
and finance. 

The bare mention of these great spiritual interests impresses us with 
their vastness. In order to properly provide for such a series of con- 
gresses it became evident that a separately organized directory body had 
to be formed with nearly as much work on its hands as the business of the 
main exposition. The directory to whom is intrusted this, series of con- 
gresses is called ^^ The World's Congress Auxiliary," and it consists of local 
committees resident in Chicago and of advisory councils residing in van- 
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ous parts of the world. The committees resident in Chicago are charged 
with the management of the whole enterprise. 

Returning to the educational congresses in which we are especially 
interested we note that local committees and advisory councils have been 
formed on the departments of higher education, public instruction, music, 
teaching, instruction of the unfortunates, and special education. The 
special committee of ten from the !N'ational Educational Association 
appointed on " The World's Congress of Educators" has been recognized 
and made an advisory council on public instruction. Inasmuch as the 
National Educational Association has nine departments and represents 
that number of educational interests, your committee have been at first 
somewhat embarrassed by seeming to find their functions limited to the 
office of making suggestions to the local committee in Chicago on the 
subject of public schools and excluding the topics of higher education, 
manual training, music, and the kindergarten. A correspondence with 
the President of the Auxiliary and a full and free conference with the 
local committee on public instruction have removed nearly all of our 
difficulties and the way seems now open for the following course of action. 

The committee will act in conjunction with the local committee as a 
joint committee, and adopting the action already taken by the latter, 
proceed to complete the organization of the several departments of the 
Congress by inviting distinguished educational specialists from the several 
States and from foreign nations in Europe and on this Continent to join 
in the work of the following named sections : 
(a) The Kindergarten. 
(J) Elementary Instruction. 

(c) Secondary Instruction. 

(d) Higher Instruction. 

(e) Kormal Instruction. 

(/) The Superintendence of Schools. 

(g) Industrial Education. 

(h) Art Education. 

(i) Musical Education. 

(k) Educational Publications and School Journals. 
These sections, omitting the last, cover exactly the scope of the National 
Educational Association, and if it is to move at all in this matter of an 
international congress it seems to your committee that it should under^ 
take all these departments. 

Let us suppose for one moment that the higher education "were to be 
omitted from the programme as provided for in your committee. This 
would imply that the department of higher education in the National 
Educational Association is not a representative body of such dignity as to 
stand for higher education in this nation. It would mean such a slight 
to this department, that in future there would certainly be a decline of 
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the interest which has grown up in later years. What would be the effect 
of abolishing in the National Association the department of higher educa- 
tion ? The educative influence that comes from association with the best 
educated teachers in the country would be all lost for the teachers and 
superintendents of the lower schools. We may add, too, that the managers 
of higlier education would give up by the same act of withdrawal that 
inter-communication with elementary and secondary education which the 
National Educational Association has for a long time cultivated. This, 
too, would happen just at a time when important changes are proposed in 
the course of study of the common schools to effect an earlier preparation 
for college. There has never been before an epoch when elementary and 
secondary education seemed to be on the point of being enriched through 
the studies made upon it by the leaders of higher education. We espec- 
ially in this department of superintendence have profited repeatedly from 
the sharp and wholesome criticisms of the President of Harvard Univer- 
sity and the President of Clark University. 

Just now, too, the management of the National Educational Associa- 
tion is reaching out wisely to add dignity and usefulness to its influence 
by applying a portion of the proceeds of its large and increasing endowment 
funds to publish and distribute full reports of its proceedings ; to offer 
annual medals as a recognition of the most distinguished educational con- 
tributions of the year ; to establish conferences for distinguished special- 
ists at its annual gatherings, and by these to attract those rare minds 
engaged in original investigation to our annual meetings. 

Whatever injury would come to the National Educational Association 
if the department of higher education were to be withdrawn or even 
slighted, would happen in a less degree if any other one of its nine 
departments were thus removed. I think that it is clear that we mnst 
insist on the representation of all our sections in the National Congress. 

But on the other hand we see the necessity of the local executive com- 
mittees at Chicago, and must not propose to them any abdication of their 
rights of final adjudication in this matter. Although our committee 
desires to act, it must act subject to the approval of the local committees 
of the Auxiliary. 

What shall be the scope of the World's Congress ? The programme 
must be skillfully prepared, and distributed throughout this country 
and Europe before the coming summer. The questions must be of inter- 
national interest and not mere local questions. 

The following list has been prepared and printed by President Bonney 
of the Auxiliary, and we can all see that it touches live questions in our 
education systems : 

{a) ^^ The rational limits of education for children under five years of 
age, and the like limits for children of ten, fifteen, and twenty years 
of age, respectively. 
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{h) The rational limits and practical utility of recitations and examina- 
tions. 

(c) The rational methods of control and discipline. 

{d) The essential principles and proper place of kindergarten education. 

{e) The essential principles and proper place of manual training and 
art education. 

(/) The proper office and use of music in the public schools. 

{g) How far agricultural chemistry, economic geometry, economic 
entomology, and the like branches, should be made a part of the course 
Df instruction in the common schools of agricultural districts. 

{h) How far the use of tools, and the sciences applicable to the mechan- 
ical arts should be made a part of the course of instruction in schools in 
villages and cities. 

{i) How far the laws of life and health, and the use of remedies in case 
3f accident or other emergency should be made a part of the course of 
instruction in the common schools. 

( /) How far the subjects of civil government, embracing the holding of 
public meetings, the conduct of public business, and a knowledge of the 
laws involved in the every-day proceedings of common life, should be 
taught in the common schools. 

{k) How far the universal principles of morals and religion should 
be taught in such schools. 

(Z) The extension of higher education among the masses of the people. 

{m) The school library as a means of education. 

{n) "What reforms in the architecture of modem school buildings and in 
school furniture and apparatus should be recommended. 

(o) Whether the existing educational systems may be best adapted to the 
recent enormous increase in all departments of knowledge by dividing the 
educational term into three periods, during the first of which the scholar 
should be taught the merest rudiments of the largest practicable number of 
branches of knowledge, but the details of none except his own language 
and matters necessarily incident thereto ; and during the second of which 
periods he should be taught the exact details of a special course of instruc- 
tion, selected with reference to his future calling in life ; and during the 
last of which he shall be taught the practical application of technical 
knowledge to the subjects involved in his proposed life-work. 

{p) How far uniformity of scholastic attainments should be required, 
and how far prescribed courses of study should be adapted to the intellec- 
tual characteristics of individual students. 

{q) Whether the manual of arms and the simplest principles of tactics 
should be taught in the common schools, as involving all the substantial 
benefits now derived from what is known as calisthenics, and giving the 
students in addition thereto the benefits of superior discipline and deco- 
rum, and providing, for the sake of the State, the rudiments of the knowl- 
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edge necessary to convert the citizen into a soldier for the defense of his 
country. 

(r) The importance of a national civil service academy, in which 
students selected from each representative district throughout the whole • 
country shall be educated and trained for the civil service as such stu- 
dents are now educated for the military and naval service in the military 
and naval schools. 

{s) The importance of a scientific education for common soldiers and 
marines, to the end that when not engaged in military operations they may 
be employed in scientific observations and explorations under the direction 
of qualified oflScers, and to the further end that such soldiers and marines 
may be saved from tlie habits of dissipation and vice engendered in idleness. 

{t) The history, influence, results, condition, and prospects of educa- 
tion in different countries. " 

We must compare these questions with the existing live questions in 
Europe, and strike the common ground so that the debates may interest 
alike the delegates from all nations. 

It has been the custom in international educational congresses to pub- 
lish in advance the questions, and invite written theses to be sent in to the 
executive committee. From these theses are selected such as are found 
most suitable to be read and debated at the several sessions of the congress. 

There are three great questions, the pivots as it were of all our educa- 
tional management, and if we can bring out these in our international 
conference we shall accomplish the best results. These pivotal questions 
relate to the course of study, the methods of instruction, and moral training 
or discipline. These are quite properly placed in the foreground in Presi- 
dent Bonney's scheme above. The course of study question, for exam- 
ple, involves these practical issues of shortening and enriching the pro^ 
grammes of our common schools : Can we flank a certain amount of higher 
arithmetic by placing algebra and geometry in our elementary schools ? 
Can we change the work of the college so as to require the study of gen- 
eral history and the rudiments of natural science such as are given in 
the so-called *^ natural philosophy^' and ^* physical geography" text-books 
used in our high schools ? Ought the colleges to lower their standards 
of admission so as to diminish the dangerous hold which secondary schools 
are getting to have in our national education ? 

The old question of religious education in connection with the public 
school is alive yet in this country, and it is very important just now in 
Germany, where there is a reactionary school law proposed, and in France, 
where the State is endeavoring to completely secularize the schools ; and 
finally in England, where the parochial schools are strongly contesting 
the rising influence of the non-sectarian education. 

Finally, the general objects of the international congresses are so well 
set forth by the World's Congress Auxiliary at Chicago that I read from 
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their circular of last October, wherein they present these objects as themes 
of the six great classes of congresses : 

I. *^ The grounds of fraternal union in the language, literature, domes- 
tic life, religion, science, art, and civil institutions gf different peoples. 

II. " The economic, industrial, and financial problems of the age. 

III. *^ Educational systems, their advantages and their defects ; and the 
means by which they may best be adapted to the recent enormous increase 
in all departments of knowledge. 

IV. ** The practicability of a common language, for use in the commer- 
cial relations of the civilized world. 

V. " International copyright, and the laws of intellectual property and 
commerce. 

VI. "Immigration and naturalization laws, and the proper interna- 
tional privileges of alien governments, and their subjects or citizens. 

VII. *^ The most efficient and advisable means of preventing or de- 
creasing pauperism, insanity, and crime ; and of increasing productive 
ability, prosperity, and virtue throughout the world. 

VIII. " International law as a bond of union and a means of mutual 
protection ; and how it may best be enlarged, perfected, and authoritatively 
expressed. 

IX. "The establishment of the principles of judicial justice as the 
supreme law of international relations ; and the general substitution of 
arbitration for war, in the settlement of international controversies. 

"It is impossible to estimate the advantages that would result from the 
mere establishment of personal acquaintance and friendly relations among 
the leaders of the intellectual and moral world, who now for the most 
part know each other only through the interchange of publications, and, 
perhaps, the formalities of correspondence. 

*'And what is transcendently more important, such congresses, con- 
vened under circumstances so auspicious, would doubtless surpass all 
previous efforts to bring about a real fraternity of nations, and unite 
^enlightened people of the whole earth in a general co-operation for the 
attainment of the great ends for which human society is organized.'* 

Following Dr. Harris, Mr. Lane, of Chicago, made brief remarks. 

He said that demands had come in from various learned societies, for 
opportunity to deliberate upon their work. He said that the committee 
of which he was a member would co-operate with the National Edu- 
cational Association, and endeavor to bring all things into harmony with 
it. He gave account of the opportunities that would be afforded by the 
Art Institute building and the Auditorium for all meetings that might 
te held, and said, in conclusion, that while invitations in general had 
been extended to foreign nations to participate, all special matters belong- 
iiig to it would be referred to the National Educational Association. 
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Dr. John Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, 

Born March 5, 1825, 
Died March 25, 1891. 

Dr. John Hancock, of Ohio, 

Born February 18, 1825, 
Died June 1, 1891. 

Dr. Thomas W. Harvey, of Ohio, 

Bom Dec. 18, 1821, 
Died January 20, 1892. 
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IN MEMORIAM—DR. JOHN WICKERSHAM. 



BY DK. EDWARD BROOKS, OF PHILADELPHIA. 



It is very gratifying to me that, though through an inadvertence the 
Dame of Dr. Wiekersham does not appear on our program, he is not for- 
gotten by the members of this Association. It is also gratifying to me to 
be called upon to speak a few words in his memory, though I should have 
been better prepared to do justice to the occasion had I known beforehand 
that this duty would be assigned me. 

Dr. Wiekersham was Pennsylvania's most distinguished educator. I am 
sure I do not overstate the matter when I say that he did more for the 
progress of education in our State than any other man in Pennsylvania. 
Moreover, I believe that Dr. Wiekersham ranks among the greatest educa- 
tors that this country has produced. His work was deep, broad, and 
lasting, and his name deserves to be enrolled among America's most 
eminent educators. His career was one of uninterrupted advancement and 
snecess. Every position he occupied was filled with conspicuous ability, 
and became the stepping-stone of a higher position. He began his educa- 
tional work as a teacher of a country school, then became the principal of 
an academy, was then elected county superintendent, then became princi- 
pal of the first State Normal School of Pennsylvania, and finally crowned his 
Work by being placed at the head of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in the Keystone State. As teacher of the country school he aroused 
the enthusiasm of his pupils and patrons ; as principal of the academy 
he became known throughout his country as a wise and progressive edu- 
cator ; and as a county superintendent he was one of the most intelligent 
and distinguished in the State. As principal of the Normal School at 
Millersville he laid the foundation for normal instruction in Pennsylvania. 

The Normal School law of the State was largely shaped by the work of 
this school, and it became a model after which the othef schools of the 
State were patterned. 

Dr. Wickersham's views on education were broad, progressive and phil- 
osophical. He was one of the earliest to base pedagogical instruction on 
philosophical principles, and to claim that teaching could be developed 
into a science and an art. His lectures to teachers at the beginning of 
the Millersville Normal School, nearly forty years ago, presented many of 
the principles which have since been called the ^* New Education." The 
basis of this course of instruction was a careful study of the nature of the 
^ind, and this was before any works on educational psychology were 
4 
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published. So high was his appreciation of the value and responsibility of 
this work, that these lectures were prepared with the greatest care. No 
amount of labor seemed too great in order to make them worthy of the 
attention of his classes of student-teachers. These lectures were subse- 
quently published, forming his two works "School Economy" and 
" Methods of Instruction/' works which were not only extensively read iu 
this country but have been translated into several foreign languages. 

In 1866, he resigned his position as principal of the Normal School 
and was appointed State Superintendent of Public Instructioji. In 
this position Dr. Wickersham showed pre-eminent abilities, and accom- 
plished a great work. He put a life and enthusiasm and dignity into the 
department that it had never before known. This influence permeated 
every part of the State and gave a wonderful uplift to the cause of ^ubfic 
education. While as State Superintendent his name is not identified with 
any striking act of legislation, it can be truly affirmed that no one who 
ever occupied the position did so much for the advancement of the cause 
of education in Pennsylvania as Dr. Wickersham. Necessary legislation 
had already been made ; what was needed was a strong executive to pul; 
the machinery into motion, and Mr. Wickersham was such an executive. 
The educational atmosphere of the State was filled with the spirit of life 
and progress. School buildings were improved and multiplied, new nor- 
mal schools were established, teachers' qualifications were raised, county 
superintendents were stimulated and strengthened in their work, and there 
was a grand movement forward all along the line. Upon his resignation 
from the office of State Superintendent he was appointed Minister to 
Denmark, a position which was not congenial to his taste and which he 
resigned after a few months' residence abroad. 

Mr. Wickersham was more widely known abroad at one time than any 
other educator in this country. Many here present will remember the 
position he occupied at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876, 
and will corroborate the statement that no American educator attracted 
wider attention among foreign educators than did Mr. Wickersham. It 
was my pleasure to renew my acquaintance this summer with M. Buisson, 
Director of Primary Instruction in Paris, who was at the head of the 
French Commissioners of Education in this country in 1876, and the AM 
question he asked me, after a few words of personal greeting, was in respect 
to his old friend. Dr. Wickersham of Pennsylvania. He seemed deeply 
touched to learn of his death, and spoke iu high terms of his writings and 
his work. 

Mr. Wickersham was a distinguished member of the National Educa- 
tional Association. He was present at its organization in Philadelphia in 
1857, was elected President in 1865, and was also President of this depart- 
ment of superintendents. He took great interest in its meetings, was 
one of its wisest counselors, and his contributions to its literature showed 
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a clear, vigorous and practical thinker on educational subjects. At the 
meeting of this Association, one year ago, Mr. Wickersham was present, 
and the distinguished presiding officer. Judge Draper, seeing him enter 
the hall and remembering his conspicuous and honorable services as an 
educator, invited him to a seat upon the president's platform. A few 
months later and, unexpectedly to himself and his friends, he was suddenly 
called away. His strong and impulsive heart ceased to beat, and he passed 
over into the land of silence. But though he is not with us to-day, his 
memory remains as a rich heritage of lofty purposes and noble achieve- 
ments, and we honor ourselves as we pause a moment in our exercises to 
do honor to his deeds and his memory. And it is with great personal 
gratification that I twine this wreath of grateful memories and lay it on 
his honored grave. 



IN MEMORIAM— THOMAS W. HARVEY. 



BY SUPT. L. W. DAY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Ohio was one of the first States in the Union to adopt State supervision 
of public instruction. As early as the year 1837, in obedience to a 
most earnest appeal made by a semi-state organization of teachers, the 
legislature passed a law creating the office of State Superintendent of 
Schools, to which position, on request of the same body of educators, 
Mr. Samuel Lewis was soon after appointed. It may be worthy of note 
that within a few weeks after the appointment of Mr. Lewis, Horace Mann, 
whose memory is venerated by all Ohio teachers, was placed at the head of 
the Massachusetts schools as Secretary of the State Board of Education. 

In Ohio there was some instability, the duties and responsibilities of 
the office being assumed by the Secretary of State during a portion of the 
time down to the year 1853. In that year the commissionership of the 
common schools was made an independent office, and clothed with such 
authority and power as to give it, at least, a degree of dignity. 

Among the men who, under circumstances at once disheartening and 
discouraging, labored unflinchingly for the elevation of the schools and 
the cause of education generally in these early days, as well as in the 
prosperous years that succeeded those dark hours, may be named Samuel 
Lewis, Lorin Andrews, A. D. Lord, M. F. Cowdery, M. D. Leggett, 
Horace Mann, Andrew J. Rickoff, I. W. Andrews, W. D. Henkle, Thomas 
W. Harvey, John Hancock, E. E. White, Anson Smythe, Andrew Freese, 
John Eaton and many others, each of whom was a hero in the protracted 
struggle against the powers of ignorance and indifference in our good 
State. The enthusiasm of these men knew no permanent discouragement. 
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Sfcrong in the right, powerful in will, determined and united in effort, 
they conquered a glorious measure of success. 

Into the State Teachers' Association, organized in 1848, all the leading 
educational workers of the State came, bringing with them experience, 
ability and reputation. The teachers of the State were roused, conyen- 
tions and institutes were held, the standard of teachers' qualifications was 
raised, local supervision of schools was urged, public school libraries were 
established in both town and country, normal schools were urged, methods 
were discussed, better school buildings were secured, especially in villages, 
towns and cities — in short, every school interest received its due share of 
attention with more or less of success. Under the inspiration of this 
organization and the influence of the army of earnest men and women 
enrolled as educational workers, the schools steadily forged ahead. 

It was to an inheritance thus founded that Mr. Thomas Harvey came, 
as State Commissioner of Common Schools, in the year 1871. He labored 
most assiduously to extend, broaden and deepen the work of his prede- 
cessors in office and his co-laborers in educational work. He placed great 
reliance in the efficiency of the Institute, and sought steadily to strengthen 
and establish firmly the feature of educational effort. Laying aside his 
official robes at the expiration of his term, he continued his interest in 
the common schools without abatement of zeal, laboring shoulder to 
shoulder with his associates in all parts of the Stato. In step with the 
wise and determined leaders of thought and effort throughout the nation, 
he was always found in the storming column in the assaults upon the 
citadel of ignorance, a stalwart in the fray armed cap-a-pie for the fight. 

Born among the hills of New Hampshire, he was early imbued with a 
spirit of self-reliance and independence, which were leading characteristics 
of his life. An earnest, conscientious boy, he developed into a noble 
man, broad of view, pure in thought and word, a safe leader, an inspira- \ 
tion to all. His early educational privileges were limited. He availed 
himself of every opportunity which his vicinity afforded, and at the age ; 
of fifteen began the printer's trade in Painesville, Ohio. Later he became I 
a student in the Western Reserve Teachers' Seminary, at Kirtland, Ohio, ; 
where he laid the foundation of a broad and liberal education. He was 
a close student all his life, and although not a graduate of any college he 
was a thoroughly educated man. Eminently practical, genial and perse- 
vering, his work prospered in his hands. He came to the office of School 
Commissioner fully equipped, and through his writings, his books and 
his addresses, thoroughly intrenched in the confidence of the teachers and 
friends of education throughout the State. Upon all appropriate occa- 
sions, as a private citizen, a teacher, and a State officer, he spoke earnestly 
for the normal school, the teachers' institute, for local supervision, for a 
more comprehensive course of study, and for a higher grade of excellence 
on the part of teachers. He accomplished much. In the Assooiatio& ol i 
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his own Sfcafco, on the floor of this department, and in the councils of the 
Kational Association his voice was often heard pleading for measures cal- 
culated to better the condition of the common schools. His interests were 
not divided ; he pursued no uncertain course. He was not a politician 
in the offensive use of that term, but he was an educator with decidedly 
optimistic tendencies. Keenly sensible of the shortcomings of the public 
system, he nevertheless looked bravely forward to the time when the 
liandicapping of the schools should be, in large measure at least, removed, 
when the mission of the public school should be more fully appreciated, 
and when illiteracy, ignorance, superstition and bigotry should be dis- 
solved in the light of moral and intellectual excellence. 

To the accomplishment of this desirable end he devoted his life. To 
us he has left the legacy of a noble character, the example of an unselfish 
career, the inspiration of a broad, generous, pure Christian gentleman. 



IN MEMORIAM—JOHN HANCOCK. 



BY W. E. SHELDON, OF BOSTON. 



The contemplation and study of the individual characteristics of repre- 
sentative men who have achieved success in educational work furnish 
material for comparison, contrast and imitation. The character and life 
of ii good man open a field for the student's investigation that will yield 
him pure and permanent pleasure, and will reveal the elements of true 
success in life. 

John Hancock has left behind him a record of a noble manhood, of an 
eminent educator, of a highly-cultured gentleman, of a patriotic citizen, 
and of a sincere Christian. From the dawn of his life to the end of it he 
illustrated the value of habits of diligent application, of temperate living 
and of high thinking. In such elements of character lies the secret of 
his useful life. 

Count Hamilton once said of Eichelieu that " this man commanded 
little armies, and little armies did great things.'' So we would say of Mr. 
Hancock, that from his early experience in the log school-house, as 
student and teacher, as superintendent of schools, as a writer and lecturer, 
and as Commissioner of Education of the great Commonwealth of Ohio, 
he never neglected the little things that presented themselves in the dis- 
charge of his daily duties. He never worked for the mere rewards of 
well-doing, nor did he despise or refuse the well-earned advancements 
that came to him from such a course of action. 

In reviewing Mr. Hancock's life and work, in every position he held, 
one cannot fail to be deeply impressed with his methodical habits in all 
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the details of his life. Every step he took was a logical one. Everything 
he did was systematized^ and this marked characteristic^ which was prac- 
tised and developed from his early youth through his entire career, un- 
questionably furnishes the key to his remarkable success. We cannot too 
strongly emphasize the practical benefit that it would be to young men 
entering upon a life of educational work to read the memoir of Mr. Han- 
cock so well prepared by his life-long friend, W. H. Venable, LL.D., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to which are appended selections from his writings. It 
will serve to encourage, to stimulate, and to guide them. 

The study of his boyhood will quicken our youth to a truer sense of the 
value of this period as a time for preparation, and open the paths to a 
realization of their highest and best aspirations. His life confirms the 
truth of the words of a great writer, who said, " It is no man's business 
whether he has genius or not ; work he must, whatever he is, quietly and 
steadily, and the natural and unforced results of such work will be always 
the things that God meant him to do, and will be his best. ... If 
he be a great man he will accomplish great things ; if he be a small man 
he will perform small things." 

Mr. Hancock, although a bright young man, could not be regarded as a 
genius, but his life illustrates the truth that men of good talents, wisely 
directed, will often advance securely in the way of success, when what is 
called ^^ genius " vainly attempts to scale the rugged heights of the hill of 
difficulty. Goethe once said, " We are not all born to solve the problem 
of the universe, but to find out what we have to do, and confine ourselves 
within the limits of our powers of comprehension," and we may add, of 
action, also. 

Mr. Hancock evidently relished gi*appling with large questions, for we 
find that when he was only twenty-three years of age he prepared and 
read an essay at a teachers' meeting in Clermont County, Ohio, ** On the 
National Association for the Promotion of Education." The mastery of 
subjects, broad and comprehensive in their scope, made him, unquestion- 
ably, the man of influence and power he has ever been in the councils and 
work of the National Educational Association and its departments. 

He joined the Association in 1858 at the meeting held in Cincinnati, 
where his close friend, Andrew J. Eickoff, was chosen the President. As 
Director, President, and active member of this body, he had, for a third 
of a century, held a front rank among the earnest workers of the nation 
'for the promotion of popular education. His prominence was largely due 
to his earnestness, his attractive methods of speaking, his charming social 
qualities, and to the purity of his motives. His reports, as Superintendent 
of Schools in Cincinnati, Dayton and Chillicothe are models, showing a 
thorough and intelligent knowledge of the varied departments of school 
administration, and of the best approved methods of instruction. His 
reports made for the National Council of Education, and his addresses 
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before County, State, and National associations, all give evidence of a 
broad and comprehensive study of educational subjects. 

The position he took was generally the golden mean between the extreme 
views held by conservatives in education, who think that the good old 
methods are always the safest and best, and those advocated by the enthusi- 
astic radicals, who think they have discovered a more royal road to learning, 
or, to quote the words of Mr. Hancock, "who think they have dis- 
covered the time educational philosopher's stone, that will transmute 
everything it touches into the golden ore of wisdom. " 

His mind once made up on any question of vital importance, it was not 
easily changed. His character was of the positive order. Convince him 
that he was in error, and he knew how to yield gracefully, but no special 
pleading or sophistry could change his mind when he had studied a sub- 
ject deliberately and taken a position. To him firmness was an element 
of power and a means of usefulness. 

In his relations with teachers under his supervision, he was a model 
superintendent. 

He recognized the fact that all real instruction must emanate from the 
individual teacher, and always encouraged large freedom in work, looking 
to results as the test of their efficiency. 

His individuality was a distinguishing characteristic, and showed itself 
in public and private relations. Being largely a self-made man, he had 
confidence in his opinions. His forceful manner at times might have led 
the casual observer to think him, to a degree, intolerant, but by those who 
knew him better, no such charge would ever be made. He was often, in 
the discussions of the National Council of Education, inquisitive, and 
availed himself of his rightful privilege to gain all the light on a question 
he could, with a view to broaden his knowledge and aid his judgment in 
arriving at correct conclusions. Even when he was not fully satisfied 
with the answers he obtained from those differing with him, he respected 
bis opponents' honest opinions. 

He won his fame and success by strict integrity and close adherence to 
right principles of action, and the conscientious discharge of his practical 
duties. From his purpose to devote his life to educatipnal work he never 
turned aside. He put great industry into all his work. 

His self-reliance and perseverance were shown in every position he held. 
He loved the right and despised all shades of wrong-doing. I never knew 
him to become excited and vehement in utterance but once, and that was 
when he felt called upon to denounce a sham pretense in educational work. 
The tenor of his life was earnest, and yet he had ready wit, and his 
humor gave zest to his conversation. In his educational doctrines he was 
liberal and progressive, and at the same time he was unwilling to set aside 
the lessons which experience had taught him. New theories and devices 
in education were all brought to the test of his deliberate judgment. 
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Mr. Hancock was a conspicuous member of a remarkable group of good 
men wbo have represented the State of Ohio in educational councils and 
work. Many .of them have gone, with him, to their reward. The names 
of W. D. Henkle, Lorin Andrews, Israel W. Andrews, ex-President Garfield, 
Anson Smythe, Thomas W. Harvey, Eli T. Tappan, Horace Mann and 
many others have left behind them the imperishable monuments of good 
service in the varied walks of educational work. 

Of this group remaining in the ranks are Andrew J. Rickoff, E. E. 
White, John Eaton, B. A. Hinsdale, L. W. Day, and many others. Long 
may they live to enrich the world by their counsel and work. They all 
mourn with us the loss of Mr. Hancock as a worker, as a comrade, and as 
friend and brother. May our reflections upon his life and character 
strengthen our efforts to maintain the great principles which he so faith- 
fully and courageously defended, and so well illustrated in his life. 



REMARKS OF Z, RICHARDS, OF WASHINGTON. 



Me. President : 

I rise to express my full approval of the interesting and appropriate 
remarks which have been made in memory of three lamented deceased 
members of the National Educational Association, viz., J. P. Wickersham, 
John Hancock and T. W. Harvey. But our friend Sheldon, in his very 
appropriate reference to these departed friends, as among the original 
founders of this Association, and in referring to the " only two " of the 
original members now present, has unintentionally I am sure, forgot to 
mention our worthy friend. Dr. D. B. Hagar, now present with us, who 
has the honor of preparing the first Constitution of the ^' National 
Teacher's Association.'' 

We are happy to know that our kind Heavenly Father has prolonged his 
useful life, to permit him to bo here with us to-day, to join with us in 
paying our tributes of lionor to the memory of a Wickersham, who helped 
to organize this Association, at its first meeting in Philadelphia, thirty- 
five years ago, and of the noble Hancock, who was among the first to wel- 
come and assist the very few original members at our first anniversary in 
Cincinnati, in 1858. 

In all my connection with the work of this N. E. Association, I am 
happy to say that the lamented Wickersham, Hancock and Harvey, have 
been among our best co-workers, and our best friends in this Association. 
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HISTORY AND LITERATURE IN GRAMMAR GRADES. 



BY SUPT. J. H. PHILLIPS, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 



It is not without trepidation that I appear before this Department to 
discuss so Tital and comprehensive a subject as that assigned to me by 
your president. Fully aware of the fact that I am addressing those who 
are far better equipped than I for this task, I beg at the outset that what 
I shall say upon this important topic may be considered tentative and 
suggestive rather than didactic. 

The connection between history and literature is so intimate that the 
treatment of the latter in its broad sense might include the former, with- 
out violence to either. Considering each in its more restricted meaning, 
however, and j)articularly in its commonly accepted scholastic sense, the 
reason for the separation of these subjects in the caption becomes appar- 
ent. 

In presenting the claims of history and literature to a place in the cur- 
riculum of the elementary school, I do not feel that I am advocating the 
introduction of new subjects into our already too crowded course. His- 
tory has been assigned a place for many years in the majority of our 
schools, and literature has received at least a passive recognition. The 
actual instruction in both has been far from satisfactory ; in quantity, it 
has been for the most part, nominal and uncertain ; in method, aimless 
and desultory. That those subjects have not been — are not now — ade- 
quately appreciated by the vast majority of the educational guild of this 
country, will be readily conceded. 

During the past decade, the methods of instruction in nearly all of the 
other branches of elementary school work have undergone radical changes, 
and have reached a wide range of development. In the subjects of history 
and literature, however, it must be admitted that but little if any prog- 
ress has been made in securing systematic instruction either in matter 
or method. 

In language and arithmetic, we find a careful gradation throughout 
the course ; in every stage of the child's progress, we become conscious of 
an effort to adapt matter and method to the capabilities of the growing 
mind, to arouse and develop self-activity by creating an interest in the sub- 
ject-matter. An extended examination of courses of study in different sec- 
tions of the United States reveals the fact that in few instances only has 
there been any serious attempt to apply to history and literature the 
systematic treatment accorded to other subjects. 
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The explanation of this fact cannot be found in any inherent difficulties 
in the subjects themselves. The plaintive question of the venerable Walt 
Whitman regarding our national literature may have been unconsciously 
applied by many to our national history, though we should be loth to 
make the admission. Popular indifference may, perhaps, be partially 
attributed to the absence in our local and institutional history of the ele- 
ment of antiquity, an element quite necessary to enlist the attention and 
take hold of the imagination. Until within recent years, our people 
have been more actively interested in the making, than in the record- 
ing, of history. As a people, we are even yet standing far too near the 
seething caldron of our later history to form a calm dispassionate judg- 
ment respecting its character and value. Proper perspective will doubt- 
less enhance our interest, both in American history and American litera- 
ture. 

There is still another cause, deeper lying perhaps, but farther reaching 
in its results. 

The curriculum of the common school is not a mere arbitrary or acci- 
dental catalogue of subjects ; it is a development, a growth, under influ- 
ences as potent and as complex as those which have given life and form 
to our social organism. On the one hand we find those fundamental prin- 
ciples, physiological and psychological, which appertain to the nature and 
development of mind, those laws of mental action which indicate the 
relative strength and activity of the several powers at different ages and 
stages of growth, and dictate the order and methods of training. These 
factors, so far as understood, within certain limits at least, are definite, 
universal and invariable, and must constitute the subjective basis of a 
rational course of study. On the other hand, we encounter objective con- 
ditions and requirements, among which may be mentioned the sphere of 
activity and environment designed for the child, the time and extent of 
his education, the spirit of the age and the demands of public sentiment 
as dictated by that spirit. These factors, embodying the popular ideal of 
education, are variable, and are subject to changes and modifications, some- 
times radical and revolutionary, always more or less definite and percep- 
tible. 

This elasticity of conditions, due so largely to the genius of our Ameri- 
can institutions, is in itself an important factor in the progress and de- 
velopment of our national life, as well as of our educational ideals. 

Based upon these primary conditions, we find two distinct lines of 
educational thought, characterizing tlie two predominating ideals of the 
century. The one, emphasizing subjective conditions, subordinates the 
acquisition of mere knowledge or information to the disciplinary value of 
the studies pursued; the other makes the utility of the subject-matter the 
measure of its disciplinary value. Th3 predominating tendency of the 
former has been the concentration of all the agencies of education to 
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secure the severe training and exact discipline of the intellectual faculties, 
leaving the culture of the emotional and executive faculties largely to the 
accidents of life. Such subjects as were deemed unsuited to intellectual 
gymnastics, were carefully excluded. History, poetry and music, were 
laid aside as too trivial and effeminating for men who aspired to intellec- 
tual strength. With the rise of the utilitarian ideal, we find in recent 
years a pronounced tendency towards the opposite extreme. The practical 
arts as elements in individual and national progress, have demonstrated 
their marvelous power to such an extent that to-day science is idolized 
and knowledge is declared omnipotent. 

It is not difficult to see that under the sway of these two great educa- 
tional ideals, history and literature have received but little direct encour- 
agement as branches of school work. Considered by the one inadequate as a 
means of severe mental training and exact scholarship, and by the other 
as containing too little promise of immediate utility in the business of life, 
these subjects have been assigned a subordinate and precarious lodgement 
in the curriculum of the elementary school. 

The tendency has been to relegate the study of literature as such to the 
high school and the college — to place it as far as possible beyond the 
reach of the masses. The value of literature as a means of culture may 
be admitted, but it is claimed to be beyond the comprehension of pupils 
below the high school. In the meantime, these pupils take their reading 
into their own hands, and drift away unwarned to the dangerous shallows 
of sensational and ephemeral literature. When we remember that only 
about fifteen per cent, of the children in our elementary schools ever 
reach the high school, it becomes evident that those educational agen- 
cies designed to advance the masses and t© conserve the highest interest 
of the state, must be concentrated in the grammar schools. In the mil- 
lions of youths in these schools. to-day are centred the hopes and the in- 
terests of the future. The boys from these schools, not those from our 
high schools and colleges, will roll up the future majorities in our great 
cities. For many years to come the battle-ground of the republic must 
be the grammar school, and the instruction here imparted will determine 
the future battle-cry of American civilization. 

It was not without fitness that literature and its allied subjects were 
called by the ancients the humanities. These studies appeal directly to 
the human element in life, and are calculated to inspire the soul and mold 
the life more effectively than all the other subjects of our elementary course 
combined ; these are the only studies of the course that are likely to be 
projected into the child's after-life ; they serve to cultivate the affections, 
to ennoble the emotions and the desires — in short, to purify the springs 
of human action, and to render secure from pollution the streams of 
social and national life. 

Literature in its comprehensive sense has been defined as the expression 
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of life ; history relates to the visible form, the outward expression, while 
literature in poetry and fiction deals with the th robbings of that inner 
life which animates and beautifies the whole. The interest of both cen- 
ters in man. History and biography, appealing to individual experience, 
and exercising the imagination by vivid portrayals of past scenes and 
incidents, constitute perhaps the surest and most direct avenue to the 
broader fields of literature. This service of history to literature will be 
admitted, but not so readily recognized as the connection between the 
other naturally related subjects of the grammar school course and litera- 
ture, the supplement and complement of all. It is evident that reading, 
grammar, history and geography are bound together in a most intimate 
relationship through the bond of literature. Beading is not readingy if it 
stops satisfied with word-calling and a mechanical observation of pauses 
amd inflections. That study of United States history which fails to invest 
the lives of the noble men and heroic women of the past with an interest all 
absorbing, and to lead the child to appreciate in their proper setting the 
eloquent and impassioned outbursts of patriotic sentiment, has fallen mis- 
erably short of its mission. 

If the long and dreary journey through the desert of language and 
technical grammar fails to vouchsafe now and then an encouraging 
glimpse of the promised land of literature, even if it be beyond the Jor- 
dan, much time has been wasted, much energy vainly exhausted. As **all 
roads lead to Rome," so should all the studies in the grammar school lead 
to the cultivation of the literary sense as the end and sum of all education 
below the high school. 

The study of history and geography might be profitably united through- 
out the course. While studying the physical and political characteristics 
of different countries, let the child learn something of the prominent men 
and notable events associated with them in history. Call to his aid a few 
of the heroes and noted travellers of history ; let Alexander, Hannibal, or 
Napoleon, Captain Cook, Livingston, or Stanley do service as guides. Let 
the progressive map of Italy, Greece, or Germany, as it expands before the 
pupil, become instinct with the living, glowing millions of the past ; let 
those horrid wriggling lines be translated by the imagination into remark- 
able rivers, lakes, and mountains, associated with deeds of valor and 
renown, and invested with something of the ancient glory of romance. 
Both in general and American history the child will thus associate place 
and circumstance in such relation that the one may recall the other. His- 
tory and geography as studied independently are woefully abused ; in the 
one, the element of time is unduly emphasized, in the other that of place. 
It is in their union we must seek strength. If need be, let the geography 
be rewritten, and let the endless list of insignificant places that have 
failed in all the centuries to prove interesting to the makers of romance 
and history, rest silent in deserved obscurity. Winnow, if you will, from 
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the school history much of dry indigestible detail. Let history and geog- 
raphy be co-ordinated, and the two will move on hand in hand, mutually 
helpful, mutually inspiring. 

But, while much may be accomplished by co-ordinating the more 
obviously related subjects of the course, and by organizing the instruction 
in these subjects with reference to literary culture, specific and exclusive 
attention should be given to history and literature in any well- arranged 
curriculum. 

A brief survey of history-teaching in the grammar grades is all that 
can be attempted within the limits of this paper. The course in United 
States history usually covers a period of one or two years. In a few in- 
stances we find English history or outlines of general history in the 
highest grade. Earely do we find any systematic effort to teach history 
before the sixth or seventh year of the child's school life. 

The increased attention given to this study of late in many of our lead- 
ing colleges and universities, under the direction of eminent specialists, 
has revealed three important needs of history- teaching in the grammar 
school : 1. Better preparation on the part of teachers ; 2. Improved 
methods of teaching ; 3. Better gradation of the course in history. 

Dr. Thorpe, in an article published in 1887, gives the following vivid 
description of the prevailing method of instruction in history : 

" The teacher assigns a fixed number of pages in the text-book to be 
memorized ; pupils repeat the text in recitation ; they are examined in 
the text, and the subject is dropped, usually willingly. This method pre- 
vails in large cities and in crowded schools, and is the sine qua non of 
every teacher who is compelled to hear lessons which he does not under- 
stand. The result is that thousands pass from these schools with a brief 
mental incumbrance of names, dates and isolated events. In some public 
schools no text-book is used. The teacher not being a special student of 
history talks text-book on a small scale. The notes of pupils are discon- 
nected statements swept together into a table which is memorized. The 
recitation is the story after the teacher with unique variations by the 
child ; the text-book abridges the larger work, the teacher abbreviates the 
text-book, and the child abbreviates the teacher." Dr. Thorpe's conclu- 
sion is anything but flattering : " In these schools for elementary instruc- 
tion, the study of American history as at present conducted is, with few 
exceptions, time wasted, money wasted, energy wasted, history perverted, 
and intelligent elementary knowledge of elementary history prevented." 

This is doubtless true enough to-day, though the past five years have 
wrought progress in many schools. The grammar school teacher of to- 
day, be it remembered, is not a specialist; existent conditions preclude such 
a possibility. In the majority of our schools, the grammar school teacher 
is required to give instruction in almost the entire circle of the arts, and 
is expected to include in her mental equipment the elements of all knowl- 
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own vernacular, and with no appreciation of the wealth and splendor of 
the literature within their grasp. Is it not possible that our language 
teaching is too cold, abstract and technical ? that our aims are too verbal 
and our methods too mechanical ? In other words, are we not trying to 
teach all about the language and too little in and q/'the language itself ? 
We too often content ourselves, it seems to me, with the method of the 
dissecting-room : the pupil studies the anatomy of a language that to him 
is practically dead, so far as its soul-breathing literature is concerned. 

Such a process may bring dexterity in the mechanical manipulation of 
words, but it cannot inspire thought. It may develop skill in analysis, but 
corresponding poWer of synthesis and the enlargement of the intellectual 
life do not of necessity follow. 

Far from decrying technical grammar, I hold it indispensable as a means 
of training in the relation of ideas and in the logical analysis of language. 
As a science it has its place, but as a science it demands that the pupil shall 
first come face to face with the living facts upon which it is based — the 
literature of the language. 

Could we tum the light of mature experience upon our early school 
time, and vividly recall our early views of literature, we should feed our 
pupils less on the dry, unpalatable husks of thought. What wonder some 
of us were led to conclude that the masterpieces of Jefferson and Webster, 
Clay and Calhoun, were written expressly for the big boys to declaim on 
Friday afternoons ; that the fragmentary literature with which the pages 
of the grammar were so generously sprinkled had been generated for the 
sole purpose of illustrating rules of syntax? Yet, these " disjecta membra^^ 
of poet, orator and essayist, constituted the sole literary equipment of the 
millions who left the district school of the long ago to enter upon life's 
duties. 

But manv of us cherish tender memories of the old school reader. The 
fragments read and memorized in school time may have been enigmas then, 
but how often since have they flowered into consciousness an(^ power. 
How often since have we been surprised and delight3d to recognize our old 
familiar friends, when met by chance, no longer isolated nomads, but at 
home, in the pages of Irving, Wirt or Webster ; Dickens, Scott or 
Bulwer ; Wordsworth, Bryant or Longfellow. 

But the old school reader has been dethroned ; it holds to-day but partial 
sway in our city and village schools. A literary scrap-book, it may yet 
serve as a hand-book of elocution, a drill manual in the mechanical process 
of reading, but it creates no lasting interest in literature, cultivates no 
taste for continuous reading. Let the reform go on ; let the grammar 
school pupil read with the teacher some of the old masterpieces bequeathed 
by the children of the past; introduce '^Eobinson Crusoe," the "Swiss 
Family" and "Gulliver," Whittier, Longfellow or Tennyson; Irving, 
Scott or Hawthorne. Begin in the lowest primary with the substitution 
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more obvious applications utilized, while the philosophy of history in its 
wider generalizations and applications to social and political science, must 
be reserved for high school aad college. 

Time will not permit me to touch upon text-books or specific methods. 
My effort must be confined to this simple outline of the basis of a course 
in history as indicated in the development of the historical sense. If the 
course be thus begun in the primary, the study will prove more fruitful 
in results, both as a means of mental discipline and as a practical guide in 
the duties and exigencies of life. 

I have dwelt thus at some length upon history, because it is recognized 
as the doorway to general literature ; besides, what has been said with 
regard to the development of the historical sense, applies with equal force 
to the development of literary taste, particularly in the primary grades, 
where the foundation must be securely laid. 

DeQuincey classifies literature into two great divisions, the literature of 
information and the literature of power, or inspiration. The latter now 
claims our attention. How shall we cultivate in our grammar schools a 
taste for that class of literature which inspires • the soul and ennobles 
character ? 

Many plans and devices have been suggested, and tried with varying 
degrees of success. In many schools the old system of numbered readers 
has been either supplanted or supplemented by the introduction of con- 
tinuous selection's from our best English and American authors. The 
celebration of authors^ days in many schools has proven an excellent 
method of impressing upon the mind the character and personality of 
eminent men of letters, and of familiarizing the children with their works. 
The spasmodic character, and the celebration feature of this method, how- 
ever, constitute an artificial stimulus not entirely favorable to the forma- 
tion of the " reading habit," unless supplemented with more permanent 
and continuous work. 

Another effort, assuming various forms and proportions according to 
circumstances and local surroundings, may be termed the "library 
method.*' 

It is not my purpose to examine specifically into the merits of the sev- 
eral methods suggested. Their existence serves to emphasize the convic- 
tion that the need of special instruction in literature is most urgent, and 
is a virtual admission of the fact that the teaching of English in our 
schools to-day is a failure so far as it concerns the cultivation of literary 
taste. We give ample time to English in our grammar schools ; reading, 
language, grammar and composition — the related English studies, occupy 
nearly one-half the child's time in school. Are the results at all commen- 
surate with this vast effort ? A very large per centum of our pupils pass 
through our grammar schools, and even enter our colleges without mas- 
tery of the rudiments of language, with no facility of expression in their 
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substitution of strictly information readers, science readers, the newspaper 
and manuals of current events— all falsely labeled as literature. If the 
one emphasizes intellectual gymnastics at the risk of mental staryatioD, 
the other may simply tickle the palate with modem sweetmeats, in the 
name of utility, to the fatal exclusion of wholesome nutriment. 

If, on the one hand, there is danger of emphasizing the exclusively 
disciplinary ideal in the grammar school stage by introducing Latin, 
algebra and geometry, there is danger on the other of enfeebling the 
curriculum with a dilute mixture of commercial and industrial branches. 
The simple terms, "commercial" and *' industrial," possess a poteDt 
charm to the educational as well as the popular ear, and we must make 
room for Commercial Book-keeping, Commercial Stenography, Commer- 
cial Savings Banks, and even "Commercial German," with "Reciprocity 
Spanish " doubtless to come in later ; we must make room for industrial 
drawing, the industrial science, and the whole round of " industrial-isms," 
vaguely accredited to Manual Training. " This diversity of instruction 
may produce versatility, but it is incompatible with intensity. No wonder 
our common schools are so often charged with the overproduction of 
moral debility and mental mediocrity, when the curriculum is crowded to 
the verge of feebleness and teaching energy is so effectually dissipated. 
No wonder the great educational essentials, the mold of humanity and the 
glory of civilization, must be abandoned, while we open wide our doors to 
a throng of modem marvels to convince ourselves of progress. 

The gravest danger of our educational system to-day, lies in the effort 
to make the common school subserve too many specific purposes. The 
wrecks of the schools of antiquity admonish us against this error. The 
failure of popular elementary education in ages past has been chiefly due 
to the effort to subserve some selfish aim, some immediate purpose. Com- 
pensation for the neglect of certain powers of the human soul was often 
sought in the over-education of others; the unique product too often con- 
sists of an intellectual giant combined with a moral imbecile, or an 
intellectual and moral dwarf with massive but unorganized and impotent 
information. 

We need to-day in our common schools the counteracting influence of 
those studies which will exert a direct power upon the moral conduct of 
life. Far better omit the rigid drill in advanced arithmetic and technical 
grammar, if need be, than to send out the millions of youth now in our 
schools, to assume the duties and responsibilities of life, without the aid 
to character building obtained from the examples of noble lives recorded 
in history and biography, without inspiration to noble living drawn from 
the visions of beauty and moral loveliness presented in literature. It is 
not enough to teach reading ; ability to read is a power that grows more 
dangerous day by day. This power in the hands of the child, without 
direction, may be perverted to the basest of uses and prove at the last his 
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of suitable child literature for the insipid commonplaces and worthless 
inanities of the average primary reader. Let the literary taste be developed 
by natural stages from the primary to the high school, and the pupil will 
leave school having an intimate acquaintance with a few great masters of 
thought and style, with more exalted views of life, with judgment 
strengthened, taste cultivated and desire ablaze for truth and beauty. 
The reading of a few great masterpieces in their integrity, with sole refer- 
ence to their enjoyment and appreciation as literature, may both precede 
and accompany verbal drills and grammatical analysis. 

True culture does not consist simply in the development of the reason- 
ing faculty or the power of discrimination in the subtleties and trivial 
niceties of technical learning. The child has sentiments, feelings and 
emotions ; an innate love of the beautiful, the true and the sublime ; a 
yearning for immortality, an impulse to the ideal and the perfect. Shall 
we emphasize the grosser faculties of the mind and neglect these, the 
divine part of his nature ? 

Frederick von Schlegel in his Philosophy of History has the following 
admirable passage to the point : 

'* There can be no comprehensive culture of the human mind, no high 
and harmonious development of its powers and the various faculties of 
the soul, unless all those deep feelings of life — that mighty productive 
energy of human nature — the marvelous imagination, be awakened and 
excited, and by that excitement and exertion attain an expansive, noble 
and beautiful form. Were the mental culture of any people founded 
solely on a dead, cold abstract science, to the exclusion of all poetry in 
action or thought, such a mere mathematical people, with minds thus 
sharpened and pointed by mathematical discipline, would never possess a 
rich and various intellectual existence, nor even probably attain to a living 
science, or a true science of life." 

In illustration of this ar^ment, an eminent authority has suggested a 

comparison of the philological methods of two representative American 

universities. The high standard of exact scholarship in the one made 

possible the most critical analysis and laborious research upon a few lines 

of Horace or Sophocles, while the beauties of thought, sentiment and 

style were passed with scant attention. Its graduates have been celebrated 

as exact scholars, and prodigies of intellectual acumen, but they have 

contributed little to the enrichment of the world's literature. The other 

imparted a more generous culture of the imagination and the feelings, and 

gave to the world a Prescott, a Holmes, a Longfellow and a Lowell. 

The two dominating educational ideals exist side by side in the modern 
school, now diverging into extremes, now converging, and uniting through 
a aeries of compromises, but seldom fusing in harmonious coalescence. 

If the exclusively disciplinary use of the old school reader constitutes 
one extreme, the other extreme may be seen in the reactionary and unwise 
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substitution of strictly information readers, science readers, the newspaper 
and manuals of current events— all falsely labeled as literature. If the 
one emphasizes intellectual gymnastics at the risk of mental starvation, 
the other may simply tickle the palate with modem sweetmeats, in the 
name of utility, to the fatal exclusion of wholesome nutriment. 

If, on the one hand, there is danger of emphasizing the exclusively 
disciplinary ideal in the grammar school stage by introducing Latin, 
algebra and geometry, there is danger on the other of enfeebling the 
curriculum with a dilute mixture of commercial and industrial braDches. 
The simple terms, "commercial" and "industrial," possess a potent 
charm to the educational as well as the popular ear, and we must make 
room for Commercial Book-keeping, Commercial Stenography, Commer- 
cial Savings Banks, and even ** Commercial German," with "Eeciprocity 
Spanish " doubtless to come in later ; we must make room for industrial 
drawing, the industrial science, and the whole round of " industrial-isms," 
vaguely accredited to Manual Training. * This diversity of instruction 
may produce versatility, but it is incompatible with intensity. No wonder 
our common schools are so often charged with the overproduction of 
moral debility and mental mediocrity, when the curriculum is crowded to 
the verge of feebleness and teaching energy is so effectually dissipated. 
No wonder the great educational essentials, the mold of humanity and the 
glory of civilization, must be abandoned, while we open wide our doors to 
a throng of modem marvels to convince ourselves of progress. 

The gravest danger of our educational system to-day, lies in the effort 
to make the common school subserve too many specific purposes. The 
wrecks of the schools of antiquity admonish us against this error. The 
failure of popular elementary education in ages past has been chiefly due 
to the effort to subserve some selfish aim, some immediate prfrpose. Com- 
pensation for the neglect of certain powers of the human soul was often 
sought in the over-education of others ; the unique product too often con- 
sists of an intellectual giant combined with a moral imbecile, or an 
intellectual and moral dwarf with massive but unorganized and impotent 
information. 

We need to-day in our common schools the counteracting influence of 
those studies which will exert a direct power upon the moral conduct of 
life. Far better omit the rigid drill in advanced arithmetic and technical 
grammar, if need be, than to send out the millions of youth now in our 
schools, to assume the duties and responsibilities of life, without the aid 
to character building obtained from the examples of noble lives recorded 
in history and biography, without inspiration to noble living drawn froiti 
the visions of beauty and moral loveliness presented in literature. It i^ 
not enough to teach reading ; ability to read is a power that grows mor© 
dangerous day by day. This power in the hands of the child, without 
direction, may be perverted to the basest of uses and prove at the last bi^ 
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one soul-destrojing instrumentality. Thomas Arnold did not speak 
unadvisedly when he said, " I would rather that a son of mine belieyed 
that the sun went round the earth, than that he should be entirely defi- 
cient in knowledge of beauty, of poetry and of moral truth." 

It is not enough that the child's mind bo prepared by a scientific pro- 
cess to receive truth ; the seed must be sown, and the tender shoot must 
be nourished by sunshine, rain and dew, if we are to expect abundant 
fruitage in the life. 

As the *^ heirs of all the ages," the youth of America should be impressed 
with the value of their inheritance, and the solemn responsibility it entails; 
they should learn the trite but oft forgotten truth, that the past is our 
only key to the future ; that 

** The unerring voice of Time 
Warns us that what hath been, again shall be. 
And the broad beacon-flame 
Of History casts its light 
Upon Futurity." 

When the history of American institutions, and the literature of the 
English tongue in its most inspiring and enduring forms, become funda- 
mental studies in our common schools, then may we hope for the speedy 
assimilation of the diverse elements now thronging our shores from every 
clime, into homogeneous American citizenship ; then will the priceless 
inheritance of the past, cherished in the hearts of a grateful and patriotic 
people, prove an exhaustless well-spring of individual solace and joy, and 
the substantial guaranty of social purity and national integrity. 

(This paper was not discussed.) 
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SHORTENING AND ENRICHING THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

COURSE. 



BY PRESIDENT CHABLES W. ELIOT, HABVARD UNIVEBSITY. 



The subject assigned to me is, shortening and enriching the grammar 
school course. 

I. We may properly use the term shortening in either of two senses. 
In the first place, the number of grades may be reduced from ten to nine 
and from nine to eight, so that the combined primary and grammar 
school periods shall end at fourteen or thirteen ; or, secondly, the studies 
of the present course may be reduced in volume or in variety, or in both, 
so that there shall be room for the introduction of new subjects. I ob- 
serve that both kinds of shortening have actually been begun in various 
towns and cities, and I believe that both are desirable, if not universally, 
at least, in most localities. The argument for the first kind of shortening 
is a compact and convincing one ; averaging the rates of progress of 
bright children with those of dull children being the great cui*se of a 
graded school, it is safer to make the regular jwogramme for eight grades, 
and lengthen it for the exceptionally slow pupils, than to make it for ten 
grades and shorten it for the exceptionally quick. In other words, since 
holding back the capable children is a much greater educational injustice 
than hurrying the incapable, the programme should be so constructed as 
to give all possible chances of avoiding the greater evil. Without altering 
the nominal length of the programme in years, a great shortening of the 
course can be effected for part of the children, simply by permitting the 
capable ones to do two years' work in one. I heard a grammar school 
master testifying a few days ago, in a teachers' meeting, that nearly one- 
quarter of the pupils in his school (which numbers about 650 children) 
were successfully accomplishing this double task. Such a statement opens 
a cheerful vista for one who desires to see the grammar school course both 
shortened and enriched. 

With no more words about the first kind of shortening, 1 turn to the 
second kind, namely, the desirable reductions in the volume and variety 
of the present studies. The first great reduction should, I believe, be 
made in arithmetic. I find that it is very common in programmes of the 
grades to allot to arithmetic from one-eighth to one-sixth of the whole 
school-time for nine or ten years. In many towns and cities two arith- 
metics are used during these years ; a small one of perhaps one hundred 
pages^ followed by a larger one of two or three hundred pages. Now the 
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small book ordinarily contains all the arithmetic that anybody needs to 
know ; indeed, much more than most of us ever use. Before a body of 
experts like this it were superfluous to enlarge on this proposition. On 
grounds of utility, geometry and physics have stronger claims than any 
part of arithmetic beyond the elements, and for mental training they are 
also to be preferred. By the contraction of arithmetic, room is made for 
algebra and geometry. In a few schools these subjects have already been 
introduced, with or without mention in the official programmes, and they 
have proved to be interesting and intelligible to American children of 
from eleven to thirteen years of age, just as they are to European children. 
Moreover, the attainments of the pupils in arithmetic are not diminished 
by the introduction of the new studies, but rather increased. The alge- 
braic way of solving a problem is often more intelligible than the arith- 
metical, and mensuration is easier when founded on a good knowledge of 
elementary geometry than it is in the lack of that foundation. The three 
subjects together are vastly more interesting than arithmetic alone pur- 
sued through nine consecutive years. Secondly, language studies, includ- 
ing reading, writing, spelling, grammar and literature, occupy from one- 
third to two-fifths of most grades' programmes. There is ample room 
here for the introduction of the optional study of a foreign language, 
ancient or modern, at the fourth or fifth grade. Here it is to be observed 
that nothing will be lost to English by the introduction of a foreign 
language. In many schools the subject of grammar still fills too large a 
place on the programme, although great improvement has taken place in 
the treatment of this abstruse subject, which is so unsuitable for children. 
In the Beginner's Latin Book, by Messrs. Collar & Grant, I noticed, five 
years ago, an excellent description of the amount of knowledge of English 
grammar needed by a pupil of ten or twelve years of age about to begin 
Latin. Of course, the pupil who is not to begin Latin needs no more. 
All the grammar which the learner needed to know before beginning 
Latin was *^ the names and functions of the parts of speech in English, 
and the meanings of the common grammatical terms, such as subject and 
predicatQ, case, tense, voice, declension, conjunction, etc.^^ Manuals have 
now been prepared in considerable variety for imparting this limited 
amount of grammatical information by examples and practice rather than 
by rules and precepts, so that the greater part of the time formerly spent 
on English grammar can now be saved for more profitable uses. Thirdly, 
geography is now taught chiefly as a memory study from books and flat 
atlases, and much time is given to committing to memory masses of facts 
which cannot be retained, and which are of little value if retained. By 
grouping physical geography with natural history, and political geography 
with history, and by providing proper apparatus for teaching geography, 
time can be saved, and yet a place made for much new and interesting 
geographical instruction. Fourthly, a small saving of time can be made 
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for useful subjects by striking out the book-keeping, which, in many towns 
and cities, is found in the last grade. This subject is doubtless included 
in the grammar school programme, because it is supposed to be of practi- 
cal value ; but I believe it to be the most useless subject in the entire 
programme, for the reason that the book-keeping taught is a kind of book- 
keeping never found in any real business establishment. Every large 
business has in these days its own forms of accounting and book-keeping, 
which are, for the most part, peculiar to itself. Almost every large firm 
or corporation has its own method, with printed headings, schedules, bill- 
heads, invoices, and duplicating order-books, adapted to its own business, 
and intended to simplify its accounts and reduce to lowest terms the 
amount of writing necessary to keep them. What a boy or girl can learn 
at school which will be useful in after-life in keeping books or accounts 
for any real business is a good hand- writing, and accuracy in adding, 
subtracting, multiplying and dividing small numbers. It is a positive 
injury to a boy to give him the impression that he knows something about 
book-keeping, when he has only learned an unreal system which be will 
never find used in any actual business. At best, book-keeping is not a 
science, but only an art based on conventions. As trade and industry 
have been differentiated in the modem world, book-keeping has been 
differentiated also, and it is, of course, impossible to teach in school the 
infinite diversities of practice. 

II. I have thus indicated in the briefest manner the reductions which 
may be conveniently made in some of the present subjects in order to 
effect a shortening of the present grammar school programme. My next 
topic is diversifying and enriching it. The most complete statement of 
the new subjects proposed for the grammar school programme is that 
made by the Association of Colleges in New England at their meeting at 
Brown University last November. That association then invited the 
attention of the public to certain changes in the grammar school pro- 
gramme which it recommended for gradual adoption. These changes are 
five in number : — The first is the introduction of elementary natural his- 
tory into the earlier years of the programme, to be taught by demonstra- 
tions and practical exercises rather than from books. The term natural 
history was doubtless intended to include botany, zoology, geology and 
physical geography. Some room for these subjects is already made in 
most grammar school programmes, and the recommendation of the asso- 
ciation refers as much to methods of teaching as to time allotted to the 
subject. The association recommends that the teaching be demonstra- 
tive, and that adequate apparatus bo provided for teaching these subjects. 
There is a lamentable lack of the proper apparatus for teaching geography 
in the public schools. Indeed, in many schools there is no proper appa- 
ratus for teaching geography, or any other natural history subject, to 
young children. Natural science apparatus has been provided in some 
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exceptional high schools ; but as a rule grammar schools are still destitute 
in this important respect. 

The second recommendation is the introduction of elementary physics 
into the later years of the programme, to be taught by the laboratory 
method, and to include exact weighing and measuring by the pupils them- 
selves. 

The third and fourth recommendations cover the introduction of alge- 
bra and geometry at the age of twelve or thirteen. 

The fifth is the offering of opportunity to study French or German or 
Latin, or any two of these languages, from and after the age of ten. 

III. Such are in brief the proposals for shortening and enriching the 
grammar school course. I want to use the rest of the time allotted to me 
for discussing the objections to these various changes. 

The first objection I take up is the objection to a reduction in the time 
devoted to arithmetic. Manv teachers are shocked at the bare idea of 
i^educing the time given to arithmetic, because they believe that arith- 
metic affords a peculiarly valuable training, first, in reasoning, and 
secondly, in precision of thought and accuracy of work. They perceive 
that the greater part of the school programme calls only for memorizing 
power, and they think that arithmetic develops reasoning power. The 
fact is, however, that mathematical reasoning is a peculiar form of logic 
which has very little application to common life, and no application at 
all in those great fields of human activity where perfect demonstration is 
not to be obtained. As a rule, neither the biological nor the moral 
sciences can make use of mathematical reasoning. Moreover, so far as 
mathematical reasoning is itself concerned, variety of subject is very use- 
ful to the pupils. The substitution of algebra and geometry for part of 
the arithmetic is a clear gain to the pupil so far as acquaintance with the 
logic of mathematics goes. Again, practice in thinking with accuracy 
and working with demonstrable precision can be obtained in algebra, 
geometry and physics just as well as in arithmetic. It is quite unnecessary 
to adhere to the lowest and least interesting of these exact subjects in 
order to secure adequate practice in precision of thought and work. 

The second objection is that there are children in the grammar schools 
who are incapable of pursuing these new subjects. Assuming that this 
allegation is true of some children, I have to remark, first, that we shall 
not know till we have tried what proportion of children are incapable of 
pursuing algebra, geometry, physics, and some foreign language by the 
time they are fourteen years of age. It is a curious fact that we Ameri- 
cans habitually underestimate the capacity of pupils at almost eveiy stage 
of education from the primary school through the university ; the expec- 
tation of attainment for the American child, or for the American college 
student, is much lower than the expectation of attainment for the Euro- 
pean. This error has been yery grave in its effects on American educar 
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tion all along the line from the primary school through the university, 
and till within twenty years the eflFects were nowhere worse than at the 
college grade. It seems to me probable that the proportion of grammar 
school children incapable of pursuing geometry, algebra and a foreign 
language would turn out to be much smaller than we now imagine ; but 
though this proportion should be large, it would not justify the exclusion 
of all the capable children from opportunities by which they could profit 
At the worst this objection can only go to show that it will be necessary 
to adopt in the grammar schools a flexible instead of a rigid system — some 
selection or choice of studies instead of a uniform requirement. Those 
children who are competent to study a foreign language should certainly 
have the opportunity of doing so at the proper age, that is, not later than 
ten or eleven years, and those who are competent to begin geometry at 
twelve and algebra at thirteen should have the chance. If experience 
shall prove that a considerable proportion of grammar school children are 
incapable of pursuing the higher studies, that fact will only show that the 
selection of appropriate studies for children by their teachers should 
be adopted as a policy by the public grammar school. To discriminate 
between pupils of different capacity, to select the competent for suitable 
instruction, and to advance each pupil with appropriate rapidity, will ulti- 
mately become, I believe, the most important functions of the public 
school administrator — those functions in which he or she will be most 
serviceable to families and to the state. 

Another objection to the changes proposed often takes this form — they 
are said to be aristocratic in tendency. The democratic theory — it is said 
— implies equality among the children, uniformity of programme, uniform 
tests for promotion, and no divisions in the same school room according 
to capacity or merit. I need not say to this audience that these concep- 
tions of true democracy in schools are fallacious and ruinous. Democratic 
society does not undertake to fly in the face of nature by asserting that all 
children are equal in capacity, or that all children are alike and should 
be treated alike. Everybody knows that children are infinitely diverse ; 
that children in the same family even are apt to be very different in 
disposition, temperament and mental power. Every child is a unique 
personality. It follows, of course, that uniform programmes and uniform 
methods of instruction, applied simultaneously to large numbers of chil- 
dren, must be unwise and injurious — an evil always to be struggled 
against and reformed, so far as the material resources of democratic 
society will permit. It is for the interest of society, as well as of the 
individual, that every individual child's peculiar gifts and powers should 
be developed and trained to the highest degree. Hence, in the public 
schools of a democracy the aim should be to give the utmost possible 
amount of individual instruction, to grade according to capacity just as 
far as the number of teachers and their strength and skill will permit, and 
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to promote pupils not by battalions, but in the most irregular and individ- 
ual way possible. A few days ago I heard an assistant superintendent in 
an important city declare that many grammar school teachers in his city 
objected to any division among the fifty or more pupils in each room, any 
division, that is, according to the attainments and powers of the individual 
pupils. They wanted all the pupils in a given room to be in one grade, 
to move together like soldiers on parade, and to arrive at examination-day 
having all performed precisely the same tasks, and made the same progress 
in the same subjects. If that were a true portrait of the city graded 
school, it would be safe to predict that the urban public school would be- 
fore long become nothing bat a charity-school for the children of the de- 
pendent classes. Intelligent Americans will not subject their children to 
such a discipline, when they once understand what it means. The country 
district school, in which among forty or fifty pupils there are always ten or 
a dozen distinct classes at different stages and advancing at different rates 
of progress, would remain as the only promising type of the free school. 
Not only is it no serious objection to the new proposals that they must 
diminish uniformity in schools — it is their strongest recommendation. 

So far from the changes proposed being of aristocratic tendency, they 
are really essential to a truly democratic school system, for they must be 
adopted and carried into effect before the children of the poor can obtain 
equal access with the children of the rich to the best education they are 
capable of, whatever the grade of that education may be. Accessibility of 
appropriate opportunity is the essence of democratic society, not equality of 
gifts, attainments or powers, for that equality is unnatural and impossible, 
not abundance of inappropriate opportunities, for such abimdance is of no 
avail, but accessibility of such appropriate opportunities as the individual 
can utilize for his own benefit and that of society. The American gram- 
mar school programme now actually prevents an intelligent child from 
beginning the study of a foreign tongue at the right age. We all know 
that that age is very early, long before the high school period. It prevents 
him from beginning the study of algebra and geometry at the right age. 
It makes it impossible for him to get a chance at the right kind of study 
of natural science. If a boy is not to go to the high school, he loses that 
chance forever under our present system. If he is going to the high 
school, he does not get the chance till much too late. The poor boy in 
the United States should have as good a chance as the child of a rich man 
to obtain the best school training which his character and powers fit him 
to receive. Is not that a fair statement of what democratic society may 
reasonably aim at, and seek to effect through its own grammar schools ? 
Yet the existing grammar school programme actually prevents the poor 
boy from getting that chance. The rich man can obtain for his children 
a suitably varied course of instruction, with much individual teaching, in 
a private or endowed school, but the immense majority of American chil- 
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dren are confined to the limited, uniform machine programme of the 
graded grammar school. A democratic society was never more misled as 
to its own interest than in supposing such a programme to be for the in- 
terest of the masses. The grades for pupils from six to fifteen years of age 
are an obstruction to the rise through democratic society of the children 
who ought to rise. Uniformity is the curse of American schools. That 
any school or college has a uniform product should be regarded as a dem- 
onstration of inferiority — of incapacity to meet the legitimate demands 
of a social order whose fundamental principle is that every career should 
be opened to talent. Selection of studies for the individual, instruction 
addressed to the individual, irregular promotion, grading by natural 
capacity and rapidity of attainment, and diversity of product as regards 
age and acquisitions must come to characterize the American public 
school, if it is to answer the purposes of a democratic society. 

It is further alleged that the changes proposed are chiefly for the advan- 
tage of the well-to-do children whose education is to be carried beyond the 
grammar school to the high school, and possibly to the college above the 
high school. They are indeed for the interest of this class of children ; 
but they are much more for the interest of the children who are not going 
to the high school and for whom, therefore, the grammar school is to 
provide all the systematic education they will ever receive. The Associ- 
ation of Colleges iu New England distinctly says that it makes its 
recommendations in the interest of the public school system as a whole ; 
" but most of them are offered more particularly in the interest of those 
children whose education is not to be continued beyond the grammar 
school." Takd^, for example, the subject of geometry. It has many and 
very important applications in the arts and trades. Every mechanic needs 
some knowledge of it. Its applications are as important as those of arith- 
metic, if we except the very simplest and commonest arithmetical 
operations. That the great mass of American children should leave school 
without ever having touched this subject, except perhaps in arithmetic 
under the head of mensuration, is a grave public misfortune. To intro- 
duce variety into the grammar school programme is in itself likely to profit 
the children who are never to go to school after they are fourteen years of 
age, even more than the children who are. A child who is dull in one 
subject may be bright in a different subject. Thus, a child who has no 
gift in language may be keen and quick in natural history studies. A 
child who has no taste for arithmetic may prove unusually strong in 
geometry. One whose mind is not easily moved through purely mental 
exercises may be intellectually developed through drawing and manual 
training. In college we are extremely familiar with these diversities, and 
the elective system is now giving in most American colleges free play for 
the profitable exhibition and cultivation of these diverse gifts. In a 
similar manner the grammar school will be better for even the dull and 
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slow children, if its studies are made more various and its whole system 
more flexible. 

A fifth objection to the introduction of new subjects is that children 
are already overworked in school. In an address I gave rather more than 
a year ago, I pointed out that there are two effective mechanical precau- 
tions against the ill-effects attributed to overwork at school — precautions 
which it is delightful to see are more and more adopted. They are good 
ventilation, and the systematic use of light gymnastics at regular intervals 
during school hours. School time ought to be the best managed of all 
the day from a sanitary point of view, excepting those hours which the 
children pass out of doors. If the school-room were invariably healthier 
in every respect than the average home, we should hear less about over- 
work at school. There is, however, a third precaution against overwork 
which is quite as important as either of those already mentioned — it is 
making the school-work interesting to the children. Four years ago I 
asked the attention of this department of the !^ational Educational 
Association to the depressing effect which lack of interest and conscious 
progress in school-work has upon children. To introduce new and higher 
subjects into the school programme is not necessarily to increase the strain 
upon the child. If this measure increases the interest and attractiveness 
of the work and the sense of achievement, it will diminish weariness and 
the risk of hurtful strain. 

Lastly, there is an apprehension lest the introduction of the new sub- 
jects recommended should increase existing diflBculties with regard to 
promotion. Parents are sensitive about the promotion of their children. 
They want the dull ones and the bright to be promoted at the same rate. 
Their sympathies are quite as apt to be with the slow children as with the 
quick. I believe that this practical diflBculty should be met in part by the 
abandonment of uniform attainment, or of a standard of required knowl- 
edge, as ground of promotion. In Harvard College, where there is no 
such thing as a uniform programme of study for all students, and where, 
indeed, there is small chance that any two students out of fourteen hun- 
dred and fifty will pursue the same course of studies during their four 
years of residence, we have long since abandoned uniform attainment as 
ground of promotion from one class to another. The sole ground of pro- 
motion is reasonable fidelity. I venture to believe that this is the true 
ground of promotion in grammar schools as well, and that by the sole use 
of this principle in promoting, the difficulty now under consideration 
would be much alleviated, if not done away with. The right time for 
advancing a child to the study of a new subject, is the first moment he is 
capable of comprehending it. All our divisions of the total school period 
into years, and into primary, grammar, and high schools, are artificial, 
and in most cases hurtful or hindering to the individual. The whole 
school life should be one unbroken flow from one fresh interest and one 
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new delight to another, and the rate of that flow ought to be different 
for each different child. Economical school administration inevitably 
interferes somewhat with the desirable continuity and variety of motion; 
but the most skillful and wisest administration is that which interferes the 
least. 

On reviewing the progress of this reform since I had the honor of dis- 
cussing the question *^ Can school programmes be shortened and enriched?" 
before this Department of Superintendents four years ago, I see many 
evidences that a great and beneficent change in public school programmes 
is rapidly advancing. The best evidence is to be found in the keen interest 
the superintendents and teachers take in the discussion of the subject. 
Through them the proposed improvements will be wrought out in detail, 
their influence will be successfully exerted on parents, committees and 
the public press, and their rfeward will be, first the daily sight of happier 
and better trained children, and secondly the elevation of their own pro- 
fession. 



DISCUSSIOJSr. 



[Reported by Supt. Virgil G. Curtis, New Haten, Conn.] 

SuPT. Edward Brooks, of Philadelphia : I have listened with great 
interest and pleasure to the scholarly paper of President Eliot on ^' Short- 
ening and Enriching the Grammar School Course." Some of his sugges- 
tions meet my cordial approval, and he will be pleased to know that they 
are already in operation in many of the schools of the country. The pro- 
gramme for " eighth grades," as recommended by President Eliot, is very 
widely adopted in our graded schools. In Philadelphia, pupils enter the 
primary schools at six years of age and have an eight years' course to com- 
plete the grammar schools. Slow pupils often require more than the eight 
years ; very bright pupils are allowed to do it in less time when found 
capable. The same thing is true of many cities of the country ; very few 
have a ten years' course ; so that his recommendation in this respect has 
already been generally adopted. His suggestion of combining studies has 
also been adopted in many of our public schools. With primary grades, 
it is a very common practice to unite geography and history; and with 
more advanced grades, political and physical geography have usually been 
taught together for many years. While these methods have actually been 
adopted in our schools, it is nevertheless gratifying that they are indorsed 
by so eminent authority as the president of Harvard. 

Some of the suggestions of the able paper, however, I cannot agree with, 
especially those with respect to the introduction of algebra and geometry 
into our grammar schools. I doubt very much that there is any advan- 
tage to be derived from the introduction of algebra into the grammar 
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school course. To the ordinary citizen in practical life, a knowledge of 
algehra will be found of little value. No one buys or sells by algebra ; 
and a knowledge of polynomials or the quadratic equation would be of 
little use to the housewife in the discharge of her duties. Indeed, no one 
of the mathematical branches would be of so little value in the ordinary 
practical affairs of life as algebra. Besides, we cannot advocate the study 
of algebra on account of its disciplinary value, for no mathematical 
branch gives so little mental discipline that the ordinary business or pro- 
fessional man would find of use to him. As a disciplinary study the 
elements of algebra will be found to be far inferior to either arithmetic or 
geometry. Much of algebra is a mere calculus, and the aim of the student 
is to become expert with the manipulation of symbols — a form of mental 
operation entirely removed from that of ordinary life. In place of algebra 
I would urge a more general introduction of arithmetical analysis^ usually 
known as mental arithmetic. This form of reasoning, originating with 
Warren Colbum, is better adapted to sharpen and strengthen the analytical 
powers of young students than any other branch of the grammar school 
curriculum. I regard it as far superior to algebra in developing the thought 
power of the student. It is also generally simpler and shorter in its 
methods of reasoning and operations than algebra. Take the problem that 
President Eliot gives : "The sum of two numbers is 24, and one is twice 
the other." I can obtain the results by the simple process of arithmetical 
analysis before the algebraist could write his equations. A probleni like 
the following : " If A can do a piece of work in 4 days, and B in 6 days, 
in what time can both do it ?" is much more simply worked by arithmet- 
ical analysis than by algebra. And the same is true of a large number of 
problems. I urge, therefore, in place of algebra, that the beautiful system 
of arithmetical thought known as mental arithmetic be more fully intro- 
duced into our grammar schools than it is to-day. 

I do not agree with President Eliot that the study of geometry as a science 
should be introduced into our grammar schools. Concrete and practical 
geometry is already taught in most of our grammar schools under the head 
of drawing and mensuration. In most of these schools the pupils are 
made familiar with all the ordinary geometrical figures and their properties 
or principles. These principles include the methods of obtaining the 
areas of plane surfaces, the area and circumference of the circle, and the 
surface and volume of the parallelopiped, pyramid, cylinder, cone, and 
sphere. These principles are obtained not by demonstration, but by 
concrete illustration ; and they are applied by the children until they are 
familiar with them. This is all that is practicable to do with geometry in 
the grammar schools. The pupils are not prepared for the logical pro- 
cesses of abstract geometry and cannot understand them. The method of 
reasoning from axioms and established principles by the logical methods 
of geometry is too difficult for the ordinary student of the grammar 
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schools. It is said that abstract geoipetry with its demonstrations is taught 
in the public schools of Germany and France ; but in my examination, 
last summer, of the elementary schools of Paris, corresponding to onr 
grammar schools, I did not find a single pupil studying the science of 
geometry. They apply the principles reached concretely, as we do in 
most of our grammar schools. 

In respect to President Eliot's suggestion that Latin, French, and German 
should be introduced into our grammar schools, I would say, if I were 
sending my son or daughter to a grammar school, I should be pleased to 
have them begin the study of Latin or French at the age of ten ; but when 
I remember that the masses of the people cannot send their children to 
school after the completion of the grammar grades, I am forced to the 
conviction that it would be unwise to make these languages a part of the 
grammar school course. 

While the paper of President Eliot is admirable in its intent and state- 
ment, yet I am not sure that it expresses precisely what is in the minds ot 
those who are connected with and are practically familiar with the work of 
our grammar schools. That these schools have not accomplished all that i^ 
desired or may reasonably be expected of them, will no doubt be generally" 
admitted ; but that their work can be improved by shortening the course 
of study is, to say the least, a proposition that needs demonstration. 
That it may be enriched is a most desirable object; though it is a question-- 
whether this enrichment may not be attained by other means than th 
addition to or subtraction from the present course of studies. Th^ 
broader question, as it presents itself to my own mind, and I believe to the 
minds of others who are engaged in the management of public school 
instruction, is, how shall the best results of culture and knowledge be 
attained in our grammar schools ? 

This object can be attained in at least two ways. First, by having a 
correct course of study, neither too long nor too short, and as rich in 
materials for intellectual, moral, and spiritual culture as is possible. 
Second, by having well-trained and skillful teachers to use this course of 
instruction to the best advantage. A few remarks will be offered on each 
of these two subjects. 

I. The course of study as we now find it in the schools of the principal 
cities of the country is very nearly uniform both in its branches and its 
scope. It is the result of large experience of wise and thoughtful men 
who have not only been practical teachers, but many of them careful 
thinkers on educational subjects. The course generally adopted is, there- 
fore, the product both of philosophy and experience. To say that it is 
largely defective is to discount the experience and judgment of many of 
the wisest educators of the country, and to substitute individual theorizing 
for the results of wise and practical thought and experience. 

The course of study for the grammar schools, in use in most of the 
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cities of the country, includes the following branches : 1. Reading ; 
2. Writing ; 3. Spelling ; 4. Language, including grammar and litera- 
ture ; 5. Geography ; 6. History and civil government ; 7. Arithmetic, 
including mensuration ; 8. Elements of Natural Science ; 9. Drawing. 
To these in some cities are added, singing, gymnastics, and manual 
training, including sewing and cooking for girls and the use of simple 
tools for boys. 

Now, which of the subjects named shall be omitted for the improve- 
ment of the course ? What intelligent educator will be willing to drop a 
single subject from this generally accepted curriculum ? Instead of 
dropping any one of these subjects, I am not sure but one or two could be 
added, to the improvement of the course. In the elementary schools of 
Paris, corresponding to our grammar grades, the curriculum embraces, in 
addition to the subjects named above, instruction in morals and the 
elements of agriculture and horticulture. The elements of geometry 
are also named, but this is equivalent to what we include under drawing 
and mensuration in the American schools. 

In my opinion our grammar school course should embrace regular 
i ustruction in vocal music, ethics, and manual training — subjects which 
luave not yet been generally introduced into these schools. I think, also, 
tile course of instruction in the elements of literature should be made 
much more thorough than it is in most of the schools with which I am 
ifamiliar. I would also introduce regular exercises in ^^arithmetical 
Si nalysis," formerly known as "mental arithmetic," which has disappeared 
:fi\)m most of our grammar schools, but which, I am pleased to notice, is 
again entering the schools on its mission of developing the thought powers 
of the pupil. I would thus enrich the course, not by subtracting from 
but by adding to it, in branches at least, even if it became necessary to 
curtail the extent to which these branches are to be taught. 

11. The more important factor in this grammar school problem is, in 
my opinion, the method in which the course of instruction is taught. 
Indeed, this is the central and vital point of this whole question. If our 
grammar schools have failed to meet reasonable expectations, it is the 
fault of the teaching rather than defects in the course of studies. The 
test course of instruction of which it is possible to conceive will fail 
in the hands of a poor or indifferent teacher ; a superior teacher will 
accomplish superior results with a very inferior course of instruction. 
Indeed, the most important element of this great problem of education, 
either in elementary or advanced education, is the teacher. If a young 
man comes out of one of our great colleges with no knowledge of litera- 
ture or mathematics or psychology, and no taste to pursue any of these 
studies subsequent to graduating, it is not the fault of the course of study, 
l>ut of the instructors in these branches. They failed to awaken an 
interest in the mind of the student, and to arouse his ambition and manly 
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pride to actually master what he was pretending to study. And, the same 
is true in respect to the grammar school and its course ; with this added 
thought, that the average teachers of our grammar schools are fully equal 
as instructors, I believe superior, to the average teachers in our colleges and 
universities ; and the average graduates of our grammar schools are fully 
as thorough in the course of their school as the average graduates of our 
colleges and universities are in the curriculum of their institution. 
The source of weakness is not in our courses of study, but in our teachers 
that they are not so well qualified to do the work as they should be. 

One of the principal defects in the instruction of our grammar schools— 
and the limits of this discussion will permit me to refer to but one — is that 
our teaching fails to arouse the self-activity and mental energies of the 
pupils. My experience and observation lead me to the conclusion that 
there is a great lack of intelligent and energetic. work on the part of the 
students of these schools. I cannot, of course, speak for every part of 
the country, but so far as my observation and knowledge extend, I am 
compelled to the conclusion that our teachers do not secure that co-oper- 
ation on the part of the student that is necessary for the best results of 
culture and scholarship. There seems to be a loss of that ambition and 
self-reliance and intellectual energy which once characterized the public 
schools of the country, and which we still find in our raral schools in a 
more marked degree than in our city grammar schools. 

This condition of things seems to be largely due to a misapplication of 
some of our improved methods of elementary instruction. The methods 
of teaching little children are not always identical with the best methods 
of instructing more advanced students. Little children must be led into 
knowledge ; they cannot study and investigate for themselves. There 
comes a time, however, in the intellectual development of a student when 
he must learn to rely upon himself for the acquisition of knowledge. This 
principle has not always been kept in mind in the. instruction of the 
higher grades. The methods of the primary school have been carried up 
into the grammar schools without that modification necessary to adapt 
them to the different conditions of a higher intellectual development. In 
other words, teachers are doing too much of the work and pupils are doing 
too little of it. There is too much teaching (so called) and not enough 
studying. The pathway of knowledge is so smoothed and graded by the 
teacher that too little effort is required on the part of the pupil ; and as 
soon as the way grows a little rugged or thorny, he becomes discouraged 
and is ready to give up the task. The self-activity of the pupil is ignored, 
his mental energy undeveloped, his will power weakened, and as a result 
he acquires the habit of expecting to be helped into knowledge. John 
Stuart Mill says, "A pupil from whom nothing is ever demanded which 
he cannot do, never does all he can.^' I fear that we are not demanding 
enough from the pupils of our grammar schools. They should be taught 
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to work, to study, to think, to learn lessons, to tug and sweat at times 
over diflBculties until they master them. We sometimes hear the expres- 
sion "disagreeable studies/' coupled with the suggestion that they should 
be eliminated from our courses of study ; but I do not admit the pro- 
priety of the term or the correctness of the suggestion. There are no 
disagreeable studies ; there are only disagreeable teachers and disagreeable 
methods of instruction. 

The interest of most pupils in their studies does not depend upon the 
nature of the subject jt?er se, but rather upon the manner in which the sub- 
ject is taught and upon the teacher's power to awaken a love for it. A 
good teacher can make any subject interesting and attractive, and kindle ' 
an enthusiasm for what may be regarded as the dryest subject on the list. 
Pupils should be trained so that they will not shrink from the difficulties 
of a lesson. " We grow by what we conquer," is a maxim that is too often 
lost sight of in our modem methods of education. Labor ipse voluptas 
is an old motto which teaches a lesson that should be leai'ned early in life. 
This defect to which I refer is due to the method of teaching rather than 
to the course of study ; and to correct it we must improve our teachers 
and our methods of instruction. There should be less explaining on the 
part of the teacher, less simplification of subjects that need no simplify- 
ing, and more real work on the part of the student. There should be 
more home work in the higher grades than is required in some of the gram- 
mar schools of the country. Subjects requiring thought and investigation 
should be assigned for the pupils to prepare themselves, and then come 
to the recitation and show the extent of their preparation. Superintend- 
ent Day of Cleveland voices a growing sentiment when he says : " In 
my judgment pupils in the eighth grade would be greatly benefited if 
they were given a limited amount of home work in order to familiarize 
them v/ith independent study." 

In this connection I desire to say also — though the subject is a delicate 
one, and one also on which there is an especial liability to be misunderstood 
■ — that our higher grammar schools are suffering on account of a prepon- 
derance of women teachers. If there is a person in this assembly who 
feels that he has a right to speak freely on this subject without being mis- 
tinderstood, it is myself ; for my life has been spent in the education of 
young women, as well as young men, as teachers, and I was one of the ear- 
liest to advocate the equal rights of women to an education, and that in 
the class-room, at least, there should be equal pay for equal labor, regard- 
less of sex. I have been for years a persistent advocate of the opening of 
our colleges and universities to women on equal terms with young men, 
belieying that I am but forecasting that golden future in which the refin- 
ing influences of young women shall give added beauty and refinement to 
even the classic halls of such dignified institutions as Yale and Harvard. 
Moreover, I believe that women teachers have brought \\itQ wxt ^dciaO^^ 
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elements of taste and refinement that have contributed largely to the ad- 
vancement of education in the countrv. I believe that as teachers in lower 
grades they are superior to men ; that in grammar grades they are fully our 
equals ; and as managers or supervisors of our graded schools they have 
shown equal ability with the other sex. 

And yet, as highly as I appreciate their ability and the value of the re- 
fining influences which women teachers have brought into our schools, I 
am constrained to say that in my opinion it would be an advantage to have 
more men teachers in the higher gi*ades of our grammar schools. In the 
public schools of Philadelphia, not counting the higher schools, there are 
over 2,600 women teachers and only 62 men teachers. This large dispro- 
portion of male teachers is regarded by those who have been watching our 
educational work for a number of years as a serious defect in the working 
of our svstem. One of the most marked contrasts between the schools of 
our country and those of Europe is the greater vigor and energy which 
characterizes the teaching in the latter — a feature mainly due to the pre- 
ponderance of male teachers. While I would not substitute their system 
for our own, I am quite sure that we can learn some lessons from thera; 
and one is that we need to increase the number of male teachers in our 
higher grades. 

We need more vigor and energy in our school work. Alack of vigor in 
teaching leads to a lack of vigor in studying. Effeminacy on the part of 
the teacher begets effeminacy on the part of the pupil ; and we need 
manly strength as well as womanly grace and refinement in the work of 
our schools. Especially is this true in the education of the boys of our 
grammar schools. A manly man can bring to bear upon boys, and on 
girls also, influences of energy and mental activity and high amo- 
tion that most women cannot, no matter how scholarly and accomplished. 
It is a stimulus to a boy of fourteen or fifteen years of age to come in con- 
tact witli and feel the touch of a strong, manly character. It arouses a 
mental energy and gives an ideal of duty and achievement that a woman 
teacher, with all her excellences of character, is unable to inspire. 

In expressing these convictions there is no desire or intention to depre- 
ciate or do injustice to women. I look forward to the time when they 
shall occupy chairs in our higher institutions of learning, from which they 
are now excluded. I believe that it would add an element of grace and 
refinement and moral influence to such institutions as Yale and Harvard if 
some of the chairs could be occupied by women. At the same time it 
would no doubt be a mistake to have them take all of these chairs, and it 
is almost an equal mistake to have women teacli all the upper grades of 
our grammar schools. It thus seems to me that the real problem which 
confronts us in the improvement of our grammar schools is the improve- 
ment of our feaching force and the methods of tcacliing in these schools. 
Solve that problem, and we shall enrich the work of these schools without 
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shortening the course of study, and attain to the standard of results that 
will meet all reasonable expectation. 

I quite agree with President Eliot in his judgment of the importance of 
individualizing the work of pupils as much as possible. Far as we are 
from a proper standard in this regard, our practice is greatly in advance of 
that of German schools, which promote by entire classes, with few excep- 
tions in the lower grades, rarely advancing pupils during the school year. 

Mb. JoHi^^ T. Peince, Agent Massachusetts Board of Education : 
Whether we agree or disagree with the ideas expressed by President Eliot, 
this department owes a debt of gratitude to him for coming to us with his 
criticisms of grammar schools, and suggestions for their improvement. 
As to the proposed modification of the study of arithmetic, geography, 
and English grammar, many of us will agree, as well as to the general 
adoption of nature studies and the elements of physics in the grammar 
schools. Indeed, in all of these particulars, reforms have been made in 
many places. Much has also been done in English literature by the read- 
ing and study of classic authors. 

Algebra, it should be remembered, is a science which has to do with prin- 
ciples and abstract reasoning. It has, therefore, no place in the elementary 
schools. I would not object to the solution of problems in those schools by 
the use of letters in simple equations. Such work is not properly algebra, 
and it is a questioQ whether it is really useful. Inventional and construct- 
ive geometry, also, may be carried on in connection with the study of form 
and drawing ; but demonstrative geometry involves a kind of reasoning 
which children of twelve years cannot be expected to carry on. There 
might well be a differentiation of studies at the end of the sixth year in 
school, especially in languages which are required for entrance to college ; 
but by far too much is made of the value of learning to speah a foreign 
language in our schools. Certainly we should not greatly modify our pro- 
grammes and methods for the sake of the very few who may visit foreign 
countries. 

In this discussion we should remember that power is the chief end of 
education, and that depends not so much upon subjects as upon methods. 
The best way of enriching our work is not to expand the programme, but 
to have the subjects taught better than they are. Better teachers, and 
not more subjects, should be the battle-cry of Eeform. 

SuPT. Eugene Bouton, of Bridgeport, Conn., said that while he agreed 
with President Eliot in several particulars, yet there were some points on 
which he begged to differ. 

It was his experience that only a very small percentage of the pupils in 
the grammar schools ever reach the college, and he thought the time could 
be better spent in more practical studies than algebra or foreign lan- 
guages. For those who were to continue their studies with a view to 
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obtaining a liberal education, the study of Latin or French might be of 
great advantage ; but for the ordinary boy and girl whose school life ends 
with the grammar school, he still entertained the opinion that a more 
thorough knowledge of the English language would be preferable to 
Latin, French, or algebra. 

We doubtless waste valuable time in the lower grades of our public 
schools. We underestimate the capabilities of children and keep them 
going over and over things which are not essential. But the grammar 
school course might better be enriched by changing the dull and soulless 
routine work in numbered series of readers to the perusal of entire selec- 
tions from standard authors, by introducing some elementary science work 
which would cultivate their powers of observation and stimulate the spirit 
of investigation. 

Judge Deaper, of New York, wished to give expression to what he 
believed was the general feeling of the members of the Department touch- 
ing the address of President Eliot. While all would not agree with each 
of the suggestions or propositions of the address, all would agree in thank- 
ing Dr. Eliot for giving the matter consideration and presenting his views 
here. No address at the present meeting would start more healthful dis- 
cussion and result in greater good than this one. He thought that the 
general propositions of President Eliot were very nearly right, and that 
his statements touching the existing conditions in the public school system 
were mostly justified. It was always diflBcult to find adequate remedies 
for existing evils or defects ; speakers very commonly presented the evils 
without presenting the remedies. Dr. Eliot had suggested the remedies. 
It was a courageous thing to do, and he was entitled to great credit for it, 
although all of his remedies would not meet with universal approval. 0£ 
course, he did not suppose they would. 

The Chair called upon President Low, of Columbia, to express ti^^ 
opinion upon the subject under discussion. 

Presiden^t Low : There is a character in Dickens, who, when ask^^ 
to express an opinion, turned to his wife, and said : " You know what -■ 
think ; tell the gentlemen." So, when I am asked to give an opinion o^ 
educational matters, I turn to some one of the experts of Columbia 
and ask them to give an opinion. I came to the presidency of Columbia 
through the unusual pathway of a mercantile career, then through the broa*^ 
field of politics. As long as I was a politician I had enough of the charaC^' 
teristics of the craft to imagine I was capable of filling adequately any aa^ 
every oflBce. Since I entered the field of education I have learned one c^J 
the most important things for a man to know — what he does not know. -^ 
do believe that along the educational line, from the beginning to the end ^ 
from the kindergarten to the greatest stage of life, there is this truth o-» 
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unity ; education is one in all its parts. The kindergarten and the uni- 
versity are parts of one educational system. I believe and feel I am in 
my right place, and that I speak the true voice of Columbia, when I wel- 
come you to New York's oldest university. 

Pbesidekt Eliot, in closing, said he was pleased to learn from the 
gentlemen who had participated in the discussion, that the reform which 
he advocated had advanced so far, and he only hoped the good work would 
go on. But he feared some traces of the evil were still left. The school 
courses lack variety and substance. There is still too much sluggishness 
in the grammar grades. 

He thought if there was any one thing to emphasize in considering this 
matter, it was that education should not be uniform. There should be 
more opportunity for the development of individuality. 

He spoke again in defense of his assertion as to the relative value of the 
study of algebra as compared with arithmetic. He agreed with Dr. 
Brooks as to the lack of efficiency among women teachers, but he attrib- 
uted it to a different cause. If the women teachers could have the educa- 
tional advantages that men teachers have, they would prove equally effi- 
cient. 

Thanking the Department for the consideration which the members had 
given to his views, President Eliot closed the discussion. 
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WHAT SHALL THE STATE DO TOWARD THE EDUCATION 
OF CHILDREN BELOW THE SCHOOL AGE, BETWEEN 
THE AGES OF THREE AND SIX? 



BY SUPEBINTEKDENT FRANK A. FITZPATRICK, OMAHA, KEB. 



The topic assigned me for discussion will be treated as follows : 

First, What can the State do under existing conditions ? 

Second, What may the State do at present ? 

Third, What would be the effect of this extension of the school age 
downward ? 

Fourth, What are the limits of State interference within the domain 
of the family ? 

Fifth, What are the physical impediments in the way ? 

Sixth, What is the proper method of procedure ? 

Until comparatively recently the province of government was thought 
to be merely the protection of the weak ; but the exigencies of modem life 
have impelled the State to reach down into the details of private life, and 
thus to shape more or less the environments of its citizens. Thus, fire 
limits are established in cities, inside of which no frame building can be 
erected ; awnings and sheds over the pavements are also prohibited ; a 
citizen may not even build a bay window projecting over the walk in front 
of his house, and in many cities cannot even make use of the well upon 
his lot, but must use the water furnished by the city water-works. He 
may not even build windows overlooking his neighbor's yard ; he may not 
make such a fire in his furnace or heating plant as will throw out uncon- 
sumed fuel in the shape of smoke ; he may no longer whip his wife, and, 
in some places, his children ; he may not even keep his children at home 
away from school ; he may not carry weapons to protect himself from real 
or affected dangers ; he may not, in Nebraska, make a contract with his 
laborer to work longer than eight hours in any one day. Instances might 
be multiplied to illustrate that the modem State has taken under its 
charge many duties which years ago would have been thought violent 
usurpation of the rights of citizens. 

In the modern world the tendency has been to continually enlarge this 
power of the State, and correspondingly to encroach upon the sphere of the 
family on one side, and to trench upon the domain of private enterprise 
on the other. In the older States compulsory enactments require that 
what is commonly known as primary, grammar, and high school education 
shall be provided. In the newer States addition to this is made by giving 
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permission to citizens to obtain college and university, and, in many 
instances, even professional education at the expense of the public purse. 
In Washington, one of the newest States, a proposition appears in the 
constitution which reads as follows : ^* The State shall establish common 
schools, high schools, and a university ; but the entire revenue derived 
fronn the common school fund and the State tax shall be exclusively 
applied to the support of the common schools." But that this marks the 
beginning of a change in public sentiment relative to the extension of a 
system of public education upward may well be doubted in the prevalence 
of a well-nigh universal demand that the province of the schools be 
extended downward, until it includes children of three years of age. Nearly 
every commonwealth has provided, either in its constitution or by legal 
enactments, for a system of common schools for the proper education of 
the children of the State. In all of these States some limitation has been 
put upon the power of boards of education and municipalities in the direc- 
tion of restricting the expenditure of public money to the education of a 
certain class of children ; i, e,, to that class of children in the community 
whose ages are directly specified either in the constitution or in somq legis- 
lative enactment. Thus : 

Eleven States limit the expenditure of money to children between the 

ages of five and twenty-one (5 and 21). 
Two States limit the expenditure to children between the ages of six 

and twenty (6 and 20). 
Fourteen States, between ages of 6 and 21. 
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To be more specific, public money is expended and explicitly authorized 
to be used in the States of Oregon and Wisconsin for the education of all 
children between the ages of 4 and 20 ; in Maine and Montana, between 4 
and 21 ; in New Hampshire, New York, Virginia, Mississippi, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Idaho, New Mexico, and Washington, between the 
ages of 6 and 21 ; in Vermont and Michigan, between 5 and 20 ; in New 
Jersey, from 5 to 18 ; in Rhode Island, from the age of 5 upwards ; 
in Georgia, South Carolina, Arizona, Louisiana, and Nevada, between the 
ages of 6 and 18 ; in Kentucky and Missouri, between 6 and 20 ; in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, North Carolina, Flor- 
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ida, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wyoming, Colorado, Arkansas, 
and California, between the ages of 6 and 21 ; in Dakota, from 7 to 20 ; 
in Alabama, from 7 to 21 ; in the District of Columbia, from 6 to 17 ; in 
Texas, from 8 to 16 ; while in Massachusetts there is no direct constitu- 
tional or legislative prohibition of the use of public money for the educa- 
tion of children of any class, public sentiment seems to have somewhat 
crystallized in the compulsory school law of that State, which requires 
the compulsory attendance at school of children between the ages of 6 
and 14. In the following nanjed States ; Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, and Missouri, this limitation as to the school age 
is constitutional. In the remaining States this limitation is simply an 
enactment of the legislature. I have used the expression ^Mimitation to 
certain ages^' advisedly; for in the only decision of the courts upon tbis 
question that has been brought to my notice — that of Roach vs, the City 
of St. Louis — the Supreme Court of Missouri held that within that State, 
where the school age is fixed by the constitution at from 6 to 20 years, 
public money could not be used to maintain kindergartens for children 
who are under six years of age. In consequence of that decision the city of 
St. Louis was compelled to limit the attendance in the common schools 
and kindergartens to those children who were between the ages of 6 and 
20, instead of admitting them to the kindergarten at the ages of 4 and 
5 as was the custom from the time of the starting of the kindergartens 
in that city in 1875, up to the time when the decision of the Supreme 
Court was rendered. In the absence of special powers conferred by the 
constitution or legislature in any particular State, it seems to be the opin- 
ion of attorneys that boards of education can be successfully enjoined 
by any tax-payer from the expenditure of public money for the education 
of any child below or any child above the limits fixed by the constitution or 
the legislature of such State ; such opinions being in the line of the Mis- 
souri decision, as well as decision of courts in othfer States, denying to boards 
of education the right to prevent by local regulations the attendance of 
children upon the school who fall within the limits as to school age defined 
by the State. Thus, for instance, it has been held by the Supreme Court 
in a Western State that where a child five years of age in the community, 
by reason of a statutory enactment, was entitled to be enumerated, and 
thus to draw public money from the State, any action of the local board 
limiting the age at which children might be taken into the school to the 
age of seven was invalid and inoperative. It would seem, therefore, on 
the basis already formulated, that there is no valid legal objection visible 
at this distance to prevent the successful establishment of kindergartens 
in the States of Maine, Montana, Oregon, Wisconsin, New Hampshire, 
New York, Virginia, Mississippi, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
New Mexico, Idaho, Washington, Vermont, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Ehode Island, and Massachusetts. While in Kentucky, Missouri, Penn- 
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sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, North Carolina, Florida, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wyoming, Colorado, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Dakota, Alabama, and Texas, kindergartens, if established, would 
need to limit the attendance to those pupils who are six years old and 
upward, at which time children are usually not fitted to profit in the 
highest degree by kindergarten training. 

In spite of the experience of John Stuart Mill, as given in his auto- 
biography, there has been a pretty unanimous consensus of opinion among 
educators, that the school education of children could not profitably 
begin before they had attained the age of six ; and, while there have been 
some minor differences of opinion relative to the exact age, there have 
been as many careful observers who held that seven years was even a 
better age for the average child to begin his school life, as there have been 
those who rather timidly expressed the opinion that the child should 
begin his career at school as early as five years of age. It may well be 
doubted, had it nob been for the work of Froebel, and the consequent 
developments of the kindergarten as a phase of primary instruction, 
whether this question of the early attendance of children at school would 
have, even in this age, any substantial support. It should never be for- 
gotten, however, that the State in its schools always does more than to 
merely provide for the intellectual training of its children. Every year 
of school influence should add to the child's power of self-control, because 
a wise restraint of children always leads to a wise self-control. "And 
the habits of neatness, regularity, and order that are begun in the tender 
years of childhood are strengthened by a prolonged effort through the 
additional time gained by early admission to school.'^ 

It is therefore in the interest of the general community that children, 
especially in the crowded districts of cities whose population is mainly of 
the poorer people, be admitted to school at the age of five years. 

It would not be profitable to enter at this time into any discussion as to 
the relative value of the differing and diverging opinions held by follow- 
ers of Froebel as to the best means of adaptation and application of kinder- 
garten principles. While many enthusiastic followers of Froebel at 
times claim that kindergarten methods are applicable all through the 
school life of the child, and seek in reality to have the rest of the world 
change its modes of life and modes of thought, that they may be in har- 
mony with what they hold to be the doctrines of Froebel, the more 
thoughtful representatives of the new education merely seek to graft the 
principles of kindergarten instruction upon the school life of the child, 
that these principles may indirectly modify the present system of instruc- 
tion. In consequence of this belief, the latter class of kindergartners 
hold tenaciously to the opinion that there are limits beyond which kin- 
dergarten instruction cannot be pushed without damage to the child. 
Indeed, the results obtained in a Western city after an experience of nearly 
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tweaty years with kindergartens, where children were not admitted at an 
early age, would seem to leave grave doubts as to the net value of kinder- 
gartens, under such limitation, as an element of intellectual growth. 
Some of the most prominent kindergarten teachers in this country do 
not hesitate to ascribe the apparent negative results obtained in that city 
to the fact that children are not admitted to the kindergartens until 
they have reached the age of six years, after the most modifiable period of 
a child's life has to a great extent been outgrown, and have,' therefore, 
concluded that the time from the age of six to seven in the life of a child 
was not suitable to the best and highesb kindergarten training. If there 
be a limit upward beyond which kindergarten training may not be safely 
pushed, it would seem possible, also, that there is a limit below which 
kindergarten instruction may not be profitably placed. 

The kindergarten philanthropists and amateur kindergartners, whose 
tender hearts are filled with love for little children, but who have never 
studied in detail the physiological grounds upon which the kindergarten 
rests, nor the aims to be reached by the new education, doubtless see 
no limits below which kindergarten training may not be pushed. To 
them it seems as if the principles of Froebel, properly applied, would 
mean a complete regeneration and upbuilding of the race ; because it 
makes it possible, in their view, to substitute for debased and vicious and 
unwise and careless and shiftless maternal care, the wisest and best and 
most careful training. In other words, in their eyes it affords the oppor- 
tunity, possibility, and certainty for giving those children who have not 
the advantages of educated, cultivated, and refined mothers, a foster- 
motherhood in the shape of carefully trained teachers in the kindergarten, 
who are to eradicate the ills that this uncultivated childhood is heir to, 
and thus, in fact, give every child the same opportunity for development 
that the more carefully nurtured child of cultivated parents possesses. 
Like all amateur physicians, they seek to prescribe a remedy for the ills 
and evils of society without diagnosing the causes which have led to the 
growth and development of these ills. But to the more thoughtful, their 
chances of success are not greater than the chances of cure for diseases 
held out by any of the venders of patent cure-alls. 

Indeed, the proposed plan reminds one of that adopted by the Turkish 
Government in the Middle Ages to develop that famous branch of their 
military service known as the Janizaries. One child in every five of the 
Christian population living in the Sultan's dominions was taken away by 
force from the parents and sent off into a different part of the empire, 
carefully drilled and trained in all of tho elements which seemed to look 
toward the upbuilding of a perfect physical manhood, and when they 
reached the age of eighteen they were gathered together in this branch 
of the military service as soldiers of the Sultan. Their characteristics 
are known to the world : they were obedient to the state, cold and callons 
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to. the sufEerings of others, and as pure children of the state were always 
ready to do the bidding of their master in the most expeditious and 
mechanical manner. It would be both interesting and profitable, at this 
stage of our discussion, to have before us some statement as to the com- 
parative effects upon child-life and child nature, of the substitution of 
even such an agency as that of a well-regulated and efficient orphan 
asylum for the training of a less than average home. But no inves- 
tigator has yet given to the world the results of his investigations into 
this comparatively unknown region. 

History has presented us with some parallels, which, however, are not 
sufficiently near us to be studied in the proper spirit, nor with much hope 
of being able to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. Of course the well- 
known kindergarten axiom, of return after separation, makes a compen- 
sation here for some of these ills, if the child be not too young. Nature 
has fixed many periods in the early child-life when divorce from the 
mother means an increased difficulty in raising the child to maturity. 
Up to an age more or less certain, the child does not feel the need of any 
companion or playmate, and he is as much the companion of his mother 
as he was before he acquired the power of self -locomotion. 

Any observer of the development of child-life must have noticed the 
ease with which young children amuse themselves, end the simple devices 
which chain their attention during this era, when they are growing away 
from the side of physical union with the mother. At this period, the 
child not only does not care for other playmates or for the outside world, 
but resents in an unmistakable manner any attempt to divorce him from 
his mother, or to take him out of her sight or out of her immediate 
vicinity. After a time, however, the period arrives when a child longs 
for other children, and desires more or less definitely to separate himself 
from his mother, and to go out upon the world which his growing vision 
sees spread out before him. This epoch marks a more thoughtful period, 
and the beginning of the era at which kindergarten training should 
begin. While varying in different children, it is very rare to find this 
epoch of separation developed before the child reaches the age of four and 
a half years, and oftener it is at some point between the ages of four and a 
half and five years of age. Before this age the child has not developed 
sufficiently on the mental side to make it profitable to begin kindergar- 
ten instruction. Therefore, if children are to be gathered into a State 
school at the early age of three, and until they are four and a half or five 
years of ago, the pattern of school must be after the type of the French 
maternal or the English infant schools ; which schools are radically differ- 
ent from, and indeed subversive of the ideas which lie at the basis of, 
kindergarten training. For, primarily, the end sought in the maternal 
and infant schools is the early development in the pupils of these schools 
of the power to take care of themselves — the teaching of language, let- 
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ters, and numbers, that the children may be able to acquire knowledge the 
more rapidly and certainly, during the short interval of time before they 
must go out upon the world to become bread-winners, than would other- 
wise fall to their lot if they were kept out of school and on the streets 
until they reached the age of six ; while the kindergarten, on the other 
hand, seeks to keep the child in the I'ealm of developing ideas, and, there- 
fore, postpones the teaching of the alphabet, and the practical side of 
school life, until a later time. In fact, the kindergarten, in its develop- 
ment, seeks to provide for the period of infancy by lengthening the time 
from infancy to maturity, while the infant and maternal schools seek to 
shorten that time. This will mean, briefly stated, that if the State 
undertakes the care of children between the ages of three and six, two 
distinct types of schools will be necessary in order to properly provide for 
and educate these children. 

These infant and maternal schools also presuppose a division of the 
population into classes, and the existence of a duty on the part of the so- 
called upper classes to take care of and provide for the children of the 
lower classes. This tendency makes these schools pauper schools, the sup- 
port of which, in a free State, must be left to the fostering care of philan- 
thropic private enterprise. As such, therefore, the State should not be 
called upon to attend to the education of children below the school age, 
who are between the ages of three and four and a half years. 

On the contrary, as the kindergartners propose to enlarge and widen the 
scope of training for all children of the State, by lengthening the period of 
infancy, and thus extending the period of growth and usefulness, the State 
should provide facilities and means for the education of children below the 
school age, who are between the ages of four and one half and six years. 

There are, however, grave difficulties in the way of providing proper 
facilities for kindergarten training, even after all legislative and consti- 
tutional objections have been swept away. 

I believe it is a generally conceded fact, by authorities on the kindergar- 
ten, that the greatest good derived from kindergarten instruction comes to 
the children who belong to the poorer and the wealthier classes. In nearly 
all the addresses and reviews upon this subject, great stress is laid upon 
this phase of the results of kindergarten training, but usually the author- 
ities are silent as to the benefits to be derived by the children of the great 
middle class, who more than ever are called upon to bear the increased 
burdens of taxation. 

The development of urban life in this generation seems to have brought 
forward conditions which point to our large cities as the localities which 
are especially favorable for kindergarten training. These same large 
cities, where people live faster and mature quicker, are exactly the places 
where the training of the kindergarten would have its greatest scope and 
most favorable results. 
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By a singalar irony, however, these large cities — I mean those cities 
having a population of 100,000 and upwards — which would be so greatly 
benefited by the establishment of kindergartens for the education of chil- 
dren below school age, have their resources taxed to the utmost to provide 
accommodations for the education of children who are, under present 
regulations, entitled to attend school. 

In the large majority of these cities in the West, it is only possible to 
provide suitable schoolhouses for the shelter of the children of age, by the 
issue of bonds, and the consequent laying of burdens upon the population 
that is growing up to care for the necessities of the present. And in one 
typical Western city, which I have in mind, it is estimated that it will 
take seven years' time before the school authorities can, with the large 
means at their command, provide suitable accommodations for the children 
who are clamoring for admission to school. And if rumor is to be cred- 
ited, none of the larger Eastern cities are yet able to say that they are 
ready and able to take care of all the children who are now entitled under 
the law to demand the benefits of the common schools. 

On this side of preparation for the physical necessities of the kindergar- 
ten, it may be said that a proper room for kindergarten purposes should 
be nearly twice as large as the ordinary schoolroom, and that the furni- 
ture needed in such a room will cost about as much as that required to 
equip an ordinary primary schoolroom. From the experience of other 
cities, it may be assumed that a suitable building for kindergarten pur- 
poses may be erected for about 13,000, and that such a building will 
accommodate sixty pupils — one-half of whom may attend in the morning, 
Eind one-half in the afternoon — and that the cost of proper kindergarten 
instruction is about double that of the instruction now given in primary 
schools. 

This item of expense may be largely reduced if the children are 
turned over to the tender mercies of inexperienced assistants, who are to 
get their practical training at the expense of the children placed in their 
charge. But the experience of localities where this plan has been tried 
has not been encouraging. The figures given out by the census author- 
ities show, approximately, that to extend the school age down to four and 
one half years would add about twenty per cent, to the school enrollment, 
and probably fifteen per cent, to the average daily attendance, and 
increase running expenses twenty-five per cent. 

In almost any one of these cities mentioned, such an increase of expend- 
iture would produce very great complications, and perhaps cause a recur- 
rence to the device which saved the kindergartens in a Western city ; viz., 
the voting of a reduction of ten per cent, in salaries of teachers who 
were employed in the primary, grammar, and high schools. 

Again, in the effort to establish kindergartens, we always encounter the 
same old prejudices with which conservatism combats every reform. For 
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instaDce, there is probably no one branch in the common-school curricu- 
lum, the mastery of which to a greater or less degree ofifers such increased 
remuneration to the laborer or artisan, as drawing ; and yet in most school 
systems it requires constant pressure to prevent the children who would 
be the most benefited by drawing from dropping the study on account 
of prejudice against the new departure from both parents and pupils. 

It is so with the kindergarten. If entrance to the kindergarten and 
the primary school is equally free to pupils, fully fifty per cent, will elect 
to pass by the superior prospective advantages of the kindergarten train- 
ing, for the more alluring immediate practical information and power 
given by the primary school. 

It is possible that this conservatism on the part of the people arises from 
the new presentation of an old conflict. The State desires to educate its 
children in order that they may ultimately be worth more to themselves 
and indirectly to the State. The parent desires to educate his child in 
such a way and to such an extent as may the sooner relieve him from the 
burdens of the child's support, and thus indirectly assist himself in his 
battle with the world. 

The one side reiterates the old statement of the indebtedness of children 
to parents. The other preaches the new dispensation* of the indebtedness 
of parents and the State to children, who have no voice relative to their 
entrance into the world, and thus are entitled to the utmost consideration 
from both parents and the State. 

This conflict comes up in many forms in the efforts to enforce the com- 
pulsory school law, where at times great suffering results from the forced 
attendance of young children at school, who are really the only support of 
a bereaved family. And it came to the surface quite often in England, 
early in the present century, when, in the laudable efforts of the govern^ 
ment to collect the taxes assessed as poor rates, reputable and industrious 
people were reduced to the condition of paupers by having their belongs 
ings seized and sold to support the idle and shiftless who were already ia 
the almshouse. 

Fortunately in this ago the exemptions from seizure of the implements 
with which a man gains a livelihood, and the exemption from taxation of 
a minimum amount of household furniture, have prevented the recurrence 
of many of these distressing scenes. 

And, as it is, this conservatism is really of service to us in our efforts to 
establish a system of kindergarten instruction, because it largely reduces 
the prospective immediate demands upon our resources, enabling us to 
make a beginning with a comparatively small amount of money. This 
conservatism also materidly assistg us upon another side. It may be 
doubted whether a greater calamity could befall the kindergarten than to 
have each one of twenty large cities begin to equip and maintain a system 
of kindergartens inadequate for the needs of each of them ; for the reason, 
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that this would necessitate the employment of a large number of teachers, 
who are unfitted by nature, and wanting on the side of correct practice 
and theory. It may well be doubted whether the kindergarten has not 
already suffered much more in the public estimation from the establish- 
ment of kindergartens all over the land, under charge of incompetent 
teachers, 'who emphasize the side of games and play, to the exclusion of 
the ^^occupations" and ^^ gifts," than from unfriendly critics. There- 
fore, this conservatism of the people reacting will have a tendency to 
make it easier to establish kindergartens in a given locality^ and thus 
make it possible to secure competent teachers and better results. 

There is another phase of this subject, however, which always has made and 
always will make difficulty in the way of taking advantage of this conserv- 
atism of the people relative to the gradual establishment of kindergartens 
in any given community. I refer to the efforts and agitation of kinder- 
garten enthusiasts, and people who are alive to the advantages of the kinder- 
garten, toward the locating of kindergartens in their immediate commu- 
nity. This discussion always develops the fact that a board of education, 
acting for all the people, cannot consistently and legally establish kinder- 
gartens for the avowed purpose of improving the instruction given in the 
schools in such a way as to favor any one class of people or any particular 
locality, and ignore the wishes of other classes of people and other locali- 
ties. There is still another phase of the question which may be touched 
upon here ; viz., that as it is, as I conceive it, the dnty of the State to hold 
fast to the organization of the present primary schools, for the functions 
therein contained, the problem which will always present itself for solution, 
is how to harmonize and adapt the kindergarten and the primary school 
to conserve the best interests of the children who pass through these 
^departments. To this end. the State should carefully guard the interests 
of the children in the kindergarten, and not delegate the control of such 
an adjnnct to the schools to any separate body or organization, and not 
allow any supervisor of kindergarten instruction to lose sight of this 
necessity for so arranging the outcome of instruction that it will fit into 
the primary school. 

Although the development of the kindergarten, both at home and 
abroad, has been provokingly slow, and indeed discouraging to those who 
have fought its battles in season and out, there is one redeeming element 
1^ the fact that public interest is continually growing in the right direc- 
tion, and it is significant that there are few educators of the present day 
^ho do not see the need, while holding fast to the functions of the pri- 
J^ary school, to still further broaden the work of primary education by 
^ding to the analytic side of the primly school the sympathetic side of 
the kindergarten. To this end it is fitting that kindergartens be estab- 
lished in all communities where the law permits the attendance of children 
at the age of five years, and where the establishment of such kindergartenr, 
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will not interfere with the education of children above that age. In such 
States as limit the age of children attending school to those above the age 
of six years, it would seem that kindergartens at public expense are not 
profitable or feasible. In such States the real friends of kindergartens 
should confine their attention to the necessary agitation that will secure 
such modification of existing legislation as will reduce the school age to 
four and a half or five years. 



DISCUSSION. 



SuPT. Curtis, of New Haven, Conn., took the chair, and announced 
that the next thing in order would be the discussion of Mr. Pitzpatrick's 
paper. 

SuPT. GovB : I should like to say something, if I could, to prevent 
what I seem to see before me, a great dispersion of this discussion within 
the next hour and a half in this way— the presentation of the claims 
and advantages of kindergarten instruction. If I understand the pur- 
poses of the committee and the temi)er of this paper to which I have 
just listened, they are to teach us or tell us, who have come up here for 
that purpose, how certain objects may be accomplished, wo accepting and 
conceding, without time being taken to-day to demonstrate it, that the 
kindergarten has an existence through the efforts of its first promoters; 
and that this education is exceedingly desirable, more than desirable, and 
important ; and that we, as superintendents and teachers, desire its intro- 
duction and use in every city and State of the country. The paper has 
sliown to us some of the obstacles which are to be surmounted ; and now, 
Mr. President, I trust the Chair will hold those who follow in this discus- 
sion to that point of the work, instead of allowing the presentation of the 
claims of an institution which is so popular, and which has already gained 
that which it deserves — enthusiastic support and assistance in almost all 
parts of our land. Wo are confronted to-day with this problem : Here is 
something so ox(M>llont and desirable, it would seem that we must have it; 
we need it in our school. How shall we get it ? Gentlemen and ladies 
are hero who have it already. It is their duty to tell us how they suc- 
ceeded in getting it, and how t.hoy are progressing with the work. First, 
the paper presented to us ilu^ financial problem. I regard the statutory 
provisions as unworthy of alioiHion. There is no legislature which can 
be induced to ptHuont the (^lHoioncy of public education. There is no 
legislature, from the Stuto of (inlifornia to the State of Massachusetts, that 
will not enact laws whioh will lulvanoo the cause of education. That does 
away with statutory ol)Ht4i«l«H. Aoo<)niing to the statement which the 
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paper gives in regard to the increase of the enrollment in the schools, if I 
remember aright, fourteen per cent, of the enrollment in the schools are 
children five years old, fifteen per cent, are four years old, and eighteen 
per cent, are three years old. Accepting the proposition that those three 
years old need not be counted, and that those three and a half years old 
need not be counted, that makes a material increase, does it not, in the 
expenditure of the schools ? Therefore I conclude that to be the first 
problem for discussion here. Can we persuade the people to increase, or 
are they willing to increase, the present school expenditure from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent, in order that we may, as we believe, return to them 
its value by lowering the school age and educating the young people ? 
Can that be done ? Now, we read in the press that several cities already 
have public kindergartens. It is true that what we read most about are 
the private kindergartens. I have a sort of notion that the only real, good, 
beautiful, and eflBclent kindergartens to-day are those private kindergartens 
which arc managed by intelligent administrators backed by the purses of 
powerful financial friends. 

The difticulty of expense being overcome, it would seem that if we 
should at once proceed with the introduction of the kindergarten, another 
obstacle would appear in the proposition to furnish to a portion of the 
people of the city kindergarten schools, while another portion of the 
people of the same city, and under the same administration, is suffering 
from lack of adequate school accommodation. If Philadelphia, that we 
saw a year ago, has founded public kindergarten schools — Mr. McAllister 
said it had — it is a question with some of us in the far West what defense 
can be made for providing kindergartens in some wards, and saying to the 
children in the other ward (there are two hundred and fifty children in it) 
We will have to give you quite inferior accommodation and inferior teach- 
ing. What defense can we make ? How did the superintendent and the 
boards of education take care of themselves on that problem ? A third 
thought has occurred to me, which seems to be, and I believe it is, a 
greater one than either of the others. To revert, however, for one 
moment to the last thought. It may have been said, and could have 
been said two or three yeara ago, that all enterprises can be begun in a 
small way ; try an experiment with the kindergarten, and show the people 
how desirable a thing it is. N"ow the experimental age is past. Every 
one is satisfied with the desirable things in the kindergarten. Some in 
our profession are spending their time on this question. It is nonsense, 
in my mind, to give that part of the discussion a moment's thought. The 
people are all ready for the kindergarten. But the third great trouble 
that I refer to is the material to place upon the teachers' platform. Now, 
in reply to that, the average superintendent of the city is informed that 
the material for kindergarten instruction is as plentiful as was the material 
for unskilled instruction fifty years ago. Therefore, as there must be a 
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beginning to all things, these obstacles that have presented themselves 
may be, if they have not already been, overcome.. The administration of 
our schools, we were told yesterday, depended largely upon the teachers. 
We have been told so a great many thousand times, until we really believe 
it. The best school that anv one of us has seen has had the best teachers. 
With kindergarten instruction, the number of teachers necessary in order 
to make the establishment a success must be more largely in proportion to 
the pupils than the ratio is in the primary and grammar grades. I pre- 
sent to this gathering these thoughts, and trust that the limitation I sug- 
gest will be heeded. The most important problem to us now is not the 
merits of the kindergarten, not the desirability even of giving earlier 
instruction in the public schools at the public expense, in charge of well- 
administered public school systems, but how shall the obstacles, as pre- 
sented in the paper before us, be overcome, that the public kindergarten 
may be established as a part of our public school system ? [Applause.] 

The Chair : Accepting the suggestions of the speaker, you will con- 
tinue the discussion as to ways and means for the removal of the obstacles. 

SuPT. Seaver, of Boston : I am not on the programme, Mr. President, 
but I want to say a word. I feel very much as if I wanted to write a 
paper, and that paper would give to you the history of the introduction of 
the kindergarten in the city of Boston. We have in that city now 33 
of them, containing about 2,000 pupils. In other words, one-third of 
the children are between three and a half and four and a half years of 
age. Our limit of age, however, is from three and a half years to five. 
Now, accepting the limitations which have just been laid down by the 
last speaker, for I must speak but a moment, I will say there is just one 
way in which the financial difficulties can be removed, and that is by 
means of an object lesson long enough continued to convince the people 
that every dollar that ^oes into the payment for kindergarten instruction 
is a dollar better expended than any other dollar in the whole school 
expense. [Applause.] That practical demonstration by means of an 
object lesson was given in my city, as is well known, by Mrs. Quincy A 
Shaw, whose labors in behalf of the kindergarten are well known, and 
whose generous purse enabled her to carry out her plans. About fifteen 
years ago an experimental kindergarten was started in Boston, and it 
flourished a little, and it dwindled a little, and then it died. But it did 
not die without a resurrection. [Applause.] Mrs. Shaw took that kin- 
dergarten, told the teachers to go on and she would pay them. Then she 
added another and another, until in the course of ten years she had estab- 
lished in the city sixteen kindergartens, well provided with able teachers 
whom she had taken pains to have instructed by kindergartners the best 
the country could produce. These kindergartens were established in the 
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primary school rooms. * Whenever the school board decided to increase 
the number of school buildings, Mrs. Shaw got a room if she could and 
established a kindergarten. Then it came to be a serious question 
whether the school committee should adopt those kindergartens from the 
date of their establishment in the city and pay the salaries and other 
expenses. The impression still prevails in parts of the city, where those 
kindergartens have been established, that they were part of the public 
school system. I well remember the surprise of some of the members of the 
Common Council with whom I had interviews, when they were informed 
that those kindergartens had been supported wholly by private charity 
and not at all by public money, except so far as the rental of the school- 
rooms was concerned. They didn't know it. They thought they had 
been supported by the public school committee for a number of years. 
When I told them that it was not so, tliey said there should not be any 
more difficulty in getting the money for them. I said : ^^ You convince a 
few more members of the Common Council, and there will be none." 

A Voice : Is that in Boston ? 

SuPT. Seaver : Yes, that is in Boston. I grant that it sounds a little 
like New York. [Applause and laughter.] We want you to come down 
there and see what thev aie like. Well, to finish mv storv, we wanted 
$20,000 added to our regular school appropriation in order to adopt the 
kindergarten and pay the expense of the rooms and the material for the 
children ; and although the Common Council thought it was in a narrow 
financial condition, that $20,000 came as easily as a five dollar bill would 
come out of Judge Draper's pocket if I were short of money and wanted 
to get home. There has been no trouble in getting the money since — no 
diCBculty at all. 

The kindergarten now is the most popular part of our educational sys- 
tem. The number of kindergartens has increased from 17 to 33. They 
contain a large number of children, and they are under the instruction of 
skilled kindergartners — ^not green girls who are learning the art at the 
expense of the children, but skilled hands — those who have received instruc- 
tion for a year and a half in the normal school, and a half year's tuition in 
the special instruction necessary for the art of kindergartning. Now, an 
object lesson, if it can be established and maintained long enough, will, I 
believe, convince the people in any city that the money necessary for the kin- 
dergartens should be voted it, whether any other money is voted for school 
instruction or not. One other point and I am done. Reference was made 
to the condition of legislation in Massachusetts. We are very fortunate, 
for we never have had a lower limit for the school age. The statute of 
Massachusetts provides that every child has the right to attend school in 
the town or city where he resides. A few years ago a question arose, 
involving the payment of a large sum of money, upon the meaning of the 
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word "child" in the statutes. It was concluded* that the school age in 
Massachusetts was from five to fifteen years, and that that should consti- 
tute the definition of the word child. It turned out that that is not a 
limitation — that the school age does not define a child. Then it was con- 
tended that the compulsory education age, 8 years to 14, should define a 
child. It was proved then that that is not the school age. The court 
finally held that the word child meant any human being from the age of 
one hour to the age of 21 years, and practically this is the position now, 
and always has been. Any child, however young, may be admitted into 
school by the rules established by the school committee of the town. 
Boston at one time established four years as the proper time for admission 
into the primary schools. Later it provided that five years should be the 
limit. Still more lately it has admitted to the kindergarten children as 
young as three and a half years. There is no legal obstacle in the way, 
if the school committee should decide to-morrow to admit into school 
children of the age of one year or one mouth, to prevent such a thing. 
There is absolutely no limitation. That construction has been established 
by a recent decision of the Supreme Court, in a case I could cite if I had 
access to the books. The first step is to get rid of the constitutional limi- 
tation, or rather get rid of the statutory limitation, and admit children of 
all ages to the schools, which must have the kindergarten in time. 

SuPT. Sabin, of Iowa : I see that Miss Harrison, who is the superin- 
tendent of the kindergarten college of Chicago, is here. I think it would 
be well to have her tell us something about the kindergarten. 

Miss Elizabeth Habrison : I thank you, gentlemen, for the privi- 
lege of standing before you to-day. I wanted to make a reply to, or some 
comments upon, Mr. Fitzpatrick's paper, and although I have not a 
manuscript, I have brought headings from which I wish to speak. In 
the first place Mr. Fitzpatrick spoke of the diflBculties which might 
arise in connection with the training of children under three years of age 
— the early difficulties. It seems to me that we, as educators of the 
nation, should take more into consideration the education of the mothers 
of the children. And I know that the infiuence of the teachers in this 
direction particularly may have and can have much to do toward making 
the average mother feel that there is much yet for her to learn. In our 
own city of Chicago, we have about 2,000 mothers of the educated class 
studying kindergarten principles as applied to home work. We have this 
last year started a number of classes in the poorer districts of the city for 
the mothers of the children that are in the free kindergartens of Chicago. 
And we find it an enormous help tons. We find it also a great revelation 
of the earnestness and the interest and the loyal intelligence of the class 
of women ordinarily known as the char- women of the city. It seems to me 
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that when this great subject of kindergartens is properly understood, it means 
the study of human nature and how to develop it so that the mother classes 
will grow spontaneously ; that is, that the kindergarten will have its own 
class of mothers. The next point which Mr. Fitzpatrick makes, which I 
heartily indorse, is that the kindergarten class should have but sixty chil- 
dren— thirty at a time-thirty in the morning and thirty in the afternoon. 
My one fear is that there would be a tendencj^ to crowd too many children 
into the room. If the children are subdivided into morning and after- 
noon classes, that will do away with the necessity for two rooms. The 
rooms you have here in I^ew York and Brooklyn would be sufficiently 
large for all practical 'purposes for a kindergarten of thirty children. The 
third point is that generally there is too high an estimate given, too large 
an idea of the expense connected with the kindergarten. I have just been 
informed by Felix Adler of New York, who is thoroughly familiar with 
the workings of the kindergarten, and who has watched its progress with 
great interest, that there are 100 children in a private kindergarten and 
the material used by them during the year costs only $0.50 a year per pupil. 

SuPT. Powell, of Washington : Will the lady permit a question right 
here ? Does the one teacher attend the forenoon and afternoon classes ? 

Miss Habrison : That would depend upon that individual teacher's 
physique. If she was as strong as she ought to be, she should ; otherwise 
she should not. I thank you for your question. I have come here to-day 
with a very earnest heart and a very burning desire to help one kindergar- 
ten, and I beg aid of your State Superintendents in this matter, because 
our fate rests in your hands largely — not altogether. [Applause. ] We 
are going to have the thing, whether you can help us or not. 

The next point Mr. Fitzpatrick touched upon was that concerning the 
influence of teachers. I would indorse and emphasize that, but I would 
say, in continuing the matter, that the mother element so strong in the 
heart of every true woman — that mother element which brings the woman 
into sympathetic touch with the little child — will do much to obviate 
difficulties and make atonement for many other defects. In Chicago we 
require three years^ training before we send our young ladies out as fitted 
for kindergarten instruction. 

The next point which I would like ^o speak upon is that of having 
special studies for the kindergarten. Any true kindergartner, beginning 
with the cradle and going to old age, would do what she could to cooperate 
with the after-life of the school. If there is allowed in the public schools 
a special superintendent of drawing and music and physical culture, and 
other things — which I believe is allowed in our schools — why should there 
not be a special supervisor or superintendent of this very important branch 
of the educational system known as the kindergarten ? 
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Now my last point is this : I got an impression from Mr. Fitzpatrick's 
paper, contrary to the impression which I had previously of his belief 
on the subject. I may be mistaken in my impi*ession ; that is, as to the 
importance of the games and the plays. I understood the paper con- 
tended that a great many people could go in and see the children at their 
games and plays, but when they came to ask the children as to the needs 
of the occupation and of the materials used they could not answer them. 
The play circle is the center. The child begins with the passive period— 
the period of infancy ; the receptive period— the period when environment 
is all-important. I could tell you many, many things which have been 
called to my attention in connection with the little tots who come into the 
kindergarten, if I had time. Then comes the creative period, which 
calls for a spontaneous expression of what is within the child. Then 
later on comes the school period of the child. The true kindergartner 
takes the child out of himself. I use that in the broad sense of pre- 
paring him for life. If education means anything at all worthy of the 
life-work at which it aims, it means that process of training by which 
a human being leads, hereafter, a nobler and a more rational and better 
life, and which helps him to meet the problem of life better than he could 
without this education. I think it is proper to speak of this prepara- 
tory play. Kalph Waldo Emerson said that in music there were certain 
things no man hesitated to buy. I think of the kindergarten the same 
can be said, and I shall quote here in support of that statement the 
willingness of the Boston school board to spend $20,000 for it. In the 
play circle the child is trained by his gifts — trained intellectually by the 
powers of observation, trained by the powers of judging and contrast- 
ing the things he sees ; his memory and imagination and creative powers 
are trained, he learns occupation ; his love of the beautiful is trained. 
And then, I say, in the play circle of the kindergarten comes the promi- 
nent and all-important element of understanding his or h'er relationship 
in life. He is taught to bear and forbear. He is taught his own place 
among others in life, his significance and insignificance in the world. We 
not only develop the child's muscles by the plays, and train him concern- 
ing the materials he has, but by the actual handling of the materials and 
his use of them. We begin his training in preparation of what is to follow 
later, his understanding of them to the relationship to life. We begin 
with birds and bird life, and the^father and mother and the little baby 
birds, and in a thousand and one ways, by means of songs and stones, and 
particularly games, in which he imitates these little things, usually cap- 
tives in a cage, he is gradually led into an understanding of the family 
relationship. We have a little game called the ^' birds' nests," in which 
four or five little bird children may represent the baby birds. Here they 
are flying off into the air while the mamma bird \% training them how to 
fly. On one occasion I stopped the game. J said : ^/Alfred, what kind of 
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a papa bird have you here, I would like to kaow ? Why are you not help- 
ing mamma to teach the babies ? '* He turned his head to one side and 
said : " Why, I got the worms for them/' [Laughter.] I do not know 
whether you think Alfred waa in the right. 

Yes, I said to him, *^But, Alfred, don't you think you ought to help 
teach the little baby birds to fly ?" The little fellow looked up to me and 
was not quite sure of my views. So I turned to the class for public opin- 
ion and said : ^^ What do you think about this f Instantly the whole 
class decided yes, that he ought to help teach them to fly. Then we had 
very little trouble with the fathers after that. 

I w^ill give you another illustration. Our system believes in coopera- 
tion and coeducation, and equality of men and women, but in different 
spheres and in different ways. Another time we were playing the black- 
smith's game. Two little girls were chosen to do their part of the game, 
and two little boys were to be the blacksmiths. The little boys were 
pounding oft their anvils, and blowing the fire, and attending to the vari 
ous duties in connection with a blacksmith's shop. One little girl entered 
heartily into the spirit of the game. The other little girl, dressed in vel- 
vet and plush, seated herself off a little way and seemed indifferent. 
*'Why,'' I said, "Beatrice, I am afraid you won't have any dinner ready 
when Charles comes home for it." She gave a haughty toss of her head 
and replied: *^My mamma does not cook dinners." The dinner hour 
came ; the blacksmiths washed their hands and started for their homes. 
Then I said : "Beatrice has no dinner for the tired and hungry black- 
smiths." With that, Charles walked over to the house of the other little 
girl, where he found a nice dinner awaiting him. The next time Beatrice 
played she did her part of the household work. [Applause.] Little by 
little they, gain the knowledge of what is to be required of them in the 
future. The little girl learns what her duty is in the home ; the boy, 
what is expected in that sort of trade. Later on in the year, we begin to 
lead these children into the knowledge that the blacksmith's children 
must have shoes to wear, and the carpenter's children must have bread to 
eat, and the blacksmith's wife must have clothes to wear, and the black- 
smith must have his tools, and so on through all the avenues of trade and 
necessities for them which have grown up into the world of civilization. 

We take the children at different times to the carpenter's shop, the shoe 
shop, and the tailor shop, so that they can see the men at their work, and 
come back to the class-rooms and imitate them the better. I shall never 
forget the lesson a dear little five-year-old girl gave me on one occasion. 
We brought a scissors-grinder into the room in order that the children 
might see how he patted his foot, and how he made his wheel go, and 
what he did in sharpening the knives or scissors. When he had finished 
sharpening the scissors I paid him his charge, and he was going out of the 
room^ when the little girl looked up into my eyes and said : " Why, you for- 
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got to thank him, too. " [Laughter and applause.] The little girl had been 
playing scissors-grinder at one time. She had had it indelibly impressed 
upon her that courtesy, as well as wages, was due. A lesson in the ques- 
tion of capital and labor, which can well be taught the citizens of Brook- 
lyn and New York, is that the laborer is worthy of a courteous word as well 
as wages earned. [Applause.] I want to say, here is one of the necessities 
which we cannot afford to do without. Later on in the year these trade 
activities are connected with advanced life. We have to be seiTed by 
policemen who will protect the carpenter's home, the blacksmith's shop, 
the shoe store, and the comer grocery. Then we show what firemen are 
for, how they put out fires in the homes of the people, and then we get up 
to where the children learn of the heroes of all nations who have sacrificed 
home and family and prosperity for the sake and honor of their country; 
and if you could see, as I have seen, twenty-five, thirty, and forty little 
ones, calling themselves Swedes and Germans, and nihilists and anarchists, 
marching in our kindergarten with their swords drawn and their banners 
flying, and understanding what it all meant, you would think of the import- 
ance of State relationship to this matter, and the necessity for this kinder- 
garten education for the little ones three, four, and five years of age, 
[Applause.] It was this point particularly that I wanted to emphasize. 

Later on we come to the universal relationship, or the church relation- 
ship. That means the common brotherhood of all mankind, for without 
that relationship it is not worthy the name. We cannot say with truth 
^* Our Father who art in Heaven" until we can say our brother who is on 
earth. [Applause.] I have taken more time than I should, but it was 
with the feeling that if we were to amalgamate this great nation for all 
that is good and dear to us, for the elevation of the human race in gen- 
eral, I know of no way in which this solid foundation can be. cemented 
together for a higher national life, which begins with the child in its 
infancy, better than this agency which trains him to realize the differ- 
ent pledges of life, that teaches him that which makes all the difference 
between the savage and the civilized world. It is for this great realization 
that we take so long a time to prepare our students for the work of teach- 
ing. It seems to mo that we should have a supervisor of this department, 
for not only are the skilled hand and brain and earnest heart required in 
this work, but philosophic views of life ; and I earnestly appeal to you, 
gentlemen, not to put off the day of considering the subject of the kinder- 
garten as the foundation of the great public school system of America, 
which is the bulwark of our nation. [Applause.] 

SuPT. Hughes, of Toronto : I have taken much pleasure in listening 
to Miss Harrison, and I have some hesitation in addressing you after the 
eloquent exposition which has been given by her of one department of the 
work, which, in my opinion, proves its value, and of which it is not nee- 
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essary for me to speak. I also agree with Mr. Fitzpatrick in the feeling 
that so many people — teachers and others — do look npon the kindergarten 
as mere play, and do not see in it the grandest agency we can have for 
widening the yiews of the children and their relationship to God. Miss 
Harrison has beautifnlly and delightfully outlined that. I have always 
heen grateful that St. Louis had Dr. Harris and Miss Blow, and the great 
city of Boston Mrs. Shaw, hecause St. Louis might have been ashamed 
to give up the kindergarten. But in Boston they watched it for years 
and years and nursed it for years, and I have been told by others that 
Superintendent Seaver studied the subject very carefully before recom- 
mending it for adoption. In Toronto we adopted it in a different way 
from any of you. I asked Mrs. Kraus, in 1876, to send me the best kin- 
dergartner she could. She promised to do so. She sent one eleven years 
ago, when we decided to introduce kindergarten in Toronto as a part 
of the public school system. The superintendent of schools there needed 
a wife, soon after that time, and he married her — kindergarten has flour- 
ished there since without any expense to the public [applause and 
laughter], as extra salary for supervising it. I thoroughly agree with 
Miss Harrison that we ought to have a supervisor of that department — 
not that she should manage it or make it separate or distinct from the 
public school system, but because we need a woman of thorough training 
to take charge of that work. 

I know that Toronto heartily and willingly pays the money needed for 
its kindergarten. If any part of our public school system was to be de- 
parted from, the kindergarten would not be the first, by any means. I 
tell you what people in Toronto will say to you when you get there — go 
into the kindergarten instead of the primary classes. We have 27 public 
kindergartens in Toronto, with 116 kindergartners employed. We have 
forenoon and afternoon classes. We employ three ladies for our forenoon 
work. We use the same rooms for the afternoon classes. We put those 
children in the hands of a primary teacher, who thus bridges over the 
life of the child until it has passed into the more advanced stage. The 
advanced class is in the afternoon. We have seen pupils in the primary 
class preparing for the full day^s work in the primary schools. We have 
no trouble in the afternoon, as all the children have passed through the 
kindergarten. None attend or go to the kindergiarten who are under 
four years of age. The kindergarten is a part of our organic public 
school system. When we introduced the kindergarten in Toronto, we felt 
the lack of good, thoroughly trained teachers. Wo have now in Toronto 
116 ladies who have been trained, who have taken two years or more of 
study in our work. You did not wait to start your public schools until 
you had thoroughly trained and competent teachers. You took the best 
you could get. The teachers of our department have taken two lessons 
a week in connection with their work up to the present time. 
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In the matter of expense we have a good illustration. In the 17 years' 
experience I have had, we have increased the number of our teachers 
from 67 to 563, showing a very rapid increase of public school buildings 
and increased expenditure for education. We have continued introduc- 
ing the kindergarten system, until now we have 27 kindergarten schools 
in a flourishing condition. This shows that the people of Toronto are 
willing at all times to build schoolhouses to keep up with the increase 
in population, and also to bear the additional expense of the kindergarten. 
I do not agree with the suggestion that the poor children need kinder- 
garten instruction most. I think they all need it, the wealthy children 
even more, if anything, than the poor children. The poor children get 
experience that is not to be had in the homes of the wealthj. The rich 
children never fall but some one picks them up. They never wish but 
that wish is gratified. They never cry for food but that they receive it. 
They are petted and loved and spoiled. In the poor man's home the 
child learns to take care of himself, and gets experience that will benefit 
him in after life. But I contend that the middle class needs the kinder- 
/?arten training also. They have a right to ifc. Therefore I believe we 
should have it as part of- our public school system. 

SuPT. Powell, of Washington : In reference to the financial question, 
do the pupils progress any better, because of this kindergarten training, 
after they enter the so-called primary schools ? Is the financial expendi- 
ture for the kindergartens fully compensated in after life ? 

SuPT, Hughes : I think so. They leave school at the age of fourteen 
years with greater power to do their work than if they had not had this 
training. They are more intelligent, and have a wider range of general 
worldly knowledge. Now, as to the cost : the entire cost is a little under 
nine dollars and fifty cents per pupil for the kindergarten a year, not 
including the first provision for room furniture and permanent material. 
The expense of the ordinary material used for the children is very trifling. 
I think the New York experience would be about our own. 

SuPT. W. H. Maxwell, of Brooklyn : Are your kindergartens in sep- 
arate buildings, or are they part and parcel of the primary or elementary 
classes ? • 

SuPT. Hughes : They are in the same buildings as the other clas.^es. 

SuPT. Maxwell : Are they in any respect under the control or direc- 
tion of the principal of the primary or elementary schools ? 

SuPT. Hughes : In all respects of enrollment and management they 
are under the control and the management of the principals of the schools. 
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The supervisor, or one in charge of that branch of the educational system, 
makes reports the same as the other teachers do. But in the matter of 
instruction, as to the methods or ideas concerning that kindergarten 
teaching, we have no man or woman in Toronto that I would allow to 
interfere in the slightest degree with it. 

ScPT. Maxwell: You have not tried the experiment of having the 
classes in separate buildings ? 

SrPT. Hughes : We have not tried it. It would be more expensive, 
and, personally, I see no object in it of a beneficial nature. 

Dr. Rickoff : May I ask if you had pupils over six years of age, and 
whether the kindergarten is suited to children over six years of age ? 

SuPT. HtJGHES : From four to six and a half years are the ages within 
which we give kindergarten instruction. We found with children six and 
a half years of age, that, when they have been in the kindergarten for a 
while, they play these games without any apparent consciousness of them ; 
but if they have been in the kindergarten from the start, they do not reach 
that age at which participation in these games is without good results. 

SuPT. Treudley : Did you make a limitation as to the attendance at 
the kindergarten ? 

SuPT. Hughes : We tried to. I was trying to ascertain the expense of 
the teachers' salaries. I found that the expense did not increase so much 
with the kindergarten. 

SuPT. Treudley : If you came over to this country you would find that 
the expense of the kindergarten would necessarily increase. 

SuPT. Hughes : Well, we have no McKinley bill. [Laughter.] After 
ten years' experience with the kindergarten, we have not had one attack 
from any member of the Rate-payers' Association in Toronto, and we have 
one of the meanest rate-payers' associations in the country. I say we have 
not had one complaint from the Rate-payers' Association about the money 
we have spent for kindergarten purposes. In every district of the citv 
they are continually in advance of us, and asking for more. During the 
present year wo shall open two more kindergartens. The people are satis- 
fied to pay the money ; the teachers are satisfied that the pupils are very 
much better than they used to be when they did not have the kinder- 
garten. I heartily recommend it to you. You should have it. Get it in 
any way you can. [Applause.] 

SuPT. W. N. Hailmann, of La Porte, Ind. : There are probably many 
in my condition, that need conversion, and need an oflBcial assertion of 
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the value of the kindergarten. As there may bo many in this land who 
need conversion and strengthening with reference to the matter of the 
establishment of the kindergarten in the school system, I would ask this 
bbdy of teachers and superintendents who, by their expression, have 
announced their convictions that the kindergarten is desirable, that they 
should say so, and say why it is chiefly desirable. I have formulated this 
resolution on the ground of the critical statement made by Mr. Fitz- 
patrick : 

Resolved, That the kindergarten, as a means to give to the nascent social 
tendencies of children direction toward benevolence and civic efficiency, is 
a necessary part of a complete system of schools. 

SuPT. Dbaper : In my six years' experience at the head of the State 
Board of Education, I was in a position to see and notice the kindergarten, 
ascertain what is the practicability of this work, and even more, the neces- 
sity of it as a component part of our public school work. There are two or 
three things that it seems to me can be guarded against. 

Supt. Gove renders a service to the department and to the cause when 
he brings us face to face with existing conditions and exact circnmstances. 
We cannot go to the public and secure appropriations — large appropria- 
tions — necessary for adding this work to our public school system, of 
making this department a branch of our public school work, unless we 
can clearly show to the taxpayers and to the public its practicability, its 
utility, and its necessity. It must be allied with every public school if it 
is to be undertaken at all, and it must be closely related to the public school 
because its influence must permeate every department of the public school 
work. The manner in which kindergartners perform their, work must 
influence others. The work of the kindergarten must be carried through 
the higher departments as well. [Applause.] There is great danger of 
doing this thing half way. There is the greatest danger in compromising 
this matter. My light on the subject leads me to say that one of the 
saddest things that I know of, in connection with our public school work, 
is bringing little children, from three to six years of age, into a public 
school and not caring for them through the agency of a tried and experi- 
enced kindergartner who thoroughly understands the system. The worst 
thing any city or State can do is to undertake this thing only half way. It 
must rest on a scientific basis or it will fail. K it rests on a scientific 
basis, it will accomplish its purpose, it will make headway, it will bring 
conviction to the minds of all who are related to the educational system. 

Supt. Powell, of Washington, struck the nail on the head when he said 
there were offsets to the expense of this work. I am not at all certain but 
that the kindergarten is an economical instead of an expensive addition to 
our public school system. I am sure that the average child who goes 
through the kindergarten will be at twelve years of age better educated, 
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more intelligent, and a better child in every respect, thaa is the average 
child at fifteen years who does not go through the kindergarten. [Ap- 
plause.] I know that that child will be more kind-hearted, more in sym- 
pathy with nature, more in love with his or her fellow beings, a better 
citizen, and a stronger man or woman at the age of twenty-one — the aver- 
age child, I mean — than it is possible for the average child to be without 
this work. 1 believe that the kindergarten work is perfectly practical, and 
it will produce better results than any other department. Indeed, I am 
ready to say, if it were a choice between the kindergarten and the high 
school, as to which of those branches of instruction should go, I say the 
high school ought to go and the kindergarten should be adopted. [Ap- 
plause.] I think it is true. There is no nonsense about it. I believe 
that just as much as I believe anything, because I believe in the vim and 
push and vigor of the American boy and the American girl who have 
started right and have a chance. [Applause.] I believe any boy or girl 
who is started right and deserves a high-school education ought to get it. 
If he has not got vim and push and vigor, he is just as well off if he does 
not get it at all. I do insist upon it that we who are interested in this 
subject shall see to it that it is properly presented to the public, and par- 
ticularly to the officers charged with the responsibility of appropriation. 
I will ask for one thing and then I will sit down. You have got to coun- 
teract the impression that the kindergarten is a public charity. It has 
started very unfortunately in this country. It is not for the common 
children alone or the children of the very poor. It is for all the children. 
Impress that upon the public, and demand that the kindergarten be 
speedily made a part of your public school system. 

SuPT. Geeekwood : I ask for the reading of the resolution again. 
The resolution was read. 

SuPT. Maxwell : This resolution is in effect that the kindergarten ' 
should be made part and parcel of our public school system, and I there- 
fore move that it be referred to the Committee on Kesolutions. 

Com. Harbis : I hoped that we should have an opportunity to say 
something on this subject. We have not considered the matter of the 
expense, and a comparison of the kindergarten in connection with the edu- 
cation given in the high school. The kindergarten in that practical phase, 
as it presents itself to the superintendent of the school, has not been 
touched upon except in an indirect way. There is a reason for the kinder- 
garten, and indeed a reason for fault-finding on the part of the Taxpayers' 
licague. The superintendent has his opinion of its value ; the taxpayer 
has his eye on the expense. A debate on that subject, I think, would do 
more for the kindergarten than anything else we can do in any way. 
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SuPT. Maxwell : If the chair will allow mo, I beg to withdraw my 
motion, for the prpsent, to refer to the Committee on Resolutions. 

Com. Harris : Taking the sense of this resolution, that the heioht of 
education is something that cannot be measured as arithmetic or gram- 
mar, I think if that resolution was worded a little differently it would put 
the kindergarten on its proper basis. And, coming back to the question 
of the cost, I would like to ask Supt. Hughes to tell me what it costs for 
the primary children. The cost for the kindergartens, I understood him 
to say, was about nine dollars. 

Supt. Hughes : A little over twelve dollars, I should s&y. 

Com. Harris : In Boston that point was not brought out. 

Supt. Seaver : I am unable to give you exact figures as to the per cap- 
ita expense. There is not very much difference, though, between the 
primary and the kindergarten. The salary is four hundred and fifty dol- 
lars in progressive stages. 

Com. Harris : I agree with the writer of the paper in the fact that the 
age limit is the value of the kindergarten. I think when a child is seven 
years of age that kindergarten instruction is not particularly valuable. 
The most important age is from five to six years, after the child has com- 
pleted his fifth year and not reached his seventh year, I might say. The 
first practical difficulty in introducing the kindergarten is that one of 
expense. In the city schools, if it is so managed that the expense per 
year for the education of the child in the kindergarten is as much as it is 
in the high school, it is a very valid objection to the development of the 
kindergarten. Therefore, it is a very important question as to how to 
manage it so as to get the kindergarten, and get it in a cheap way. I 
want to contrast the method in Boston and Toronto, and St. Louis and 
Minneapolis. The method in Boston has been that the noblest and wealth- 
iest people there have pleaded for the kindergarten. Boston is the second 
city in the United States in point of wealth, and hence the question of 
expense is a very small matter to the Boston taxpayer. That, therefore, 
has never been an important matter with them. When I first saw the 
kindergarten, I saw it in the Boston public school. Mr. Philbrick had 
gone there. The whole object of that introduction was to show that the 
introduction could not bo made. The teacher had twelve pupils, and the 
expense amounted from fifty to sixty dollars a year per pupil. 

A Voice : It amounted to more than the expense per capita in the high 
school. 
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Com. Habbis : So, when the kindergarfcners came to mein St. Loais 
and said they wanted it, I heard their reasons. The kindergarten did not 
take much hold of me. They said they wanted to utilize play. I said it 
could not be a very wise man who merely wanted to use play. I said you 
have got to show how this play does something in buiivllr_g up intellectual 
character in general. On observing the kindergarten and its work, I 
thought I discovered that the kindergarten of St. Louis, instead of com- 
mencing with play, took the child at the transition period. It takes him 
through the symbolical stage of its work. Tt is just as important a part 
of education as any. We found in St. Louis that the children who began 
at four and five years of age in the primary schools were not as progressive 
as those who had been one year in the kindergarten, and, what is more, 
that the children who come in at seygn years of age would have less 
asserted development. The kindergarten certainly brought the child out 
in a healthy state of mind, and in a proper receptive condition for what 
comes afterward. His growth wias looked at in a proper manner. Now 
comes the financial experiment. First, we had large, heavy tables filling 
up the room. These could not be moved when we wanted to clear the floor 
for the games. We had forty children, and we had to have another room 
for these games. That was two rooms that were taken away from the 
primary schools. That, of course, caused the school boards, who were 
looking to the matter of expense, and the question of building more 
schools to provide for two or three thousand children a year, to shake their 
heads. We had one very well paid teacher and director, a paid assistant, 
and three or four voluntaiy assistants. It takes a great many teachers for 
one hundred pupils. Perhaps in a primary school a teacher can manage 
eighty of those pupils, whereas in the high school a teacher can manage 
about thirty, while in the kindergarten she can manage twelve, or perhaps 
twenty. We fixed our limit at twenty for each teacher. It became obvi- 
ous that the kindergarten must hunt up some other form of management 
— of school management — and we discovered it in the Lancasterian system. 
We called it the semi-Lancasterian system, in St. Louis, because one of 
our teachers for the kindergarten was from our normal school. We had 
one very excellent teacher, one who had served for some years, and others 
who were coming to a realization of the demands of kindergarten work 
through their apprenticeship. We found by paying one good salary, 
and a smaller salary to the assistants, that we could reduce the price and 
the cost of the tuition, and get it below the price and the cost, to the tax- 
payers, of the primary school. We cut it down, I think, to five dollars 
and forty cents on the total annual expense per capita; and I think 
another year we cut it down to something a little less than four dol- 
lars. That, of course, was so small a price for tuition, that the kinder- 
garten had solved the problem of expense, and we had no trouble as to the 
semi-Ijancasterian pla^ That is to be recommended, for some condi- 
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tions. I do not think any city can successfully introduce tlie kindergarten 
unless it looks out for the method. 

We found that the ordinary thirty by thirty-two room is not a proper 
size for the kindergarten. You need a larger room. We made the building 
sixty feet long, and we put into the room, instead of seventy-five pupils, 
as you have in Toronto, one hundred and fifty pupils, and these were alto- 
gether the best kindergartens we had, in every respect. We had a splendid 
teacher at the head of them ; we had a paid assistant in them, and then 
we had volunteers. That is where we got the cheapness of our rooms. 
Then you can have the place wherein these wonderful symbolical games 
and plays are brought with their tremendous spiritual effect on these 
children. They are the best as to the matter of expense. With regard 
to forenoon and afternoon classes for the kindergarten, they £aid we could 
not get children to come in the afternoon. The very first week when we 
took an expression of opinion from the parents on the subject, we found 
that there were more who preferred the afternoon kindergarten to the fore- 
noon kindergarten. And we found a good many strong and enthusiastic 
kindergartners who were not only able and competent, but willing and 
anxious to manage both. We paid them, if they only taught one session 
of the day, four dollars ; if they taught both, we paid them seven dollars. 
That was a high salary for us for that kind of work. 

I cannot sit through this debate without saying that it is a very 
important matter for this body of school superintendents, who seem to be 
afraid of the Taxpayers' League — consisting generally of the people who do 
not pay taxes, but wish they could, and wish to get political favor — to take 
a stand. Those Taxpayers' League people were the ones who gave the 
kindergarten a heavy blow in St. Louis. It was a terrible blow, because 
it brought the kindergarten up to where the argument wjis made that the 
instruction was not as valuable as it had been represented, and the expense 
was enormous, and the Taxpayers^ League was harping on that subject all 
the time. Fortunately for us, the wealthy people were mostly all in favor 
of the kindergarten instruction, and when the Taxpayers' League tried to 
drive this kindergarten to the wall, I said to the wealthy people who were 
truly in favor of the kindergarten : *^ You get iq) a Kindergarten League 
and you will make those people so ashamed of themselves that they won't 
look at you on the street." It was started, and they did shame those Tax- 
payers' League people so that they hung their heads. It only remains nov^ 
to make a change in the constitution of the State of Missouri, and allow 
cities of a certain size to look after the education of the children under the 
constitutional age. 

SuPT. Gove : I should like to ask yon, if the semi-Lancasterian systena 
were enforced, would it not conflict with the proposition of Supt. Draper 
and Miss Harrison, of Chicago, who believe also that it would be better not 
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to undertake kindergarten work at all, unless we can do it well without the 
assistance of the Lancasterian system ? 

Com. Hakbis : I say, if you are going to have a kindergarten, you 
should have that kind. You cannot get one that is adapted to carry out 
the ideas of kindergarten instruction as well. The philosophy in it is 
better than in any other. I am supporting the resolution when I speak. 
I say to this group of learned superintendents that thirty thousand dollars 
spent for the kindergarten instruction, even if the children do not show 
any advancement in the way of knowledge when they finish their course, 
if it tells in the future when they get into the other classes, — I say that 
thirty thousand dollars has been well spent, and there is a great benefit 
derived from it. 

A Voice : Do you agree with the statement that the private kinder- 
gartens are the only good ones ? Are not the semi-Lancasterian ones 
better? 

Com. Harris : Yes. The existence of those kindergartens in St. 
Louis is due to cultivation, earnest work, and the organization of little 
mother classes which later united for a great social influence. The kin- 
dergarten benefits the young woman in the schools. When she is just out 
of the high school, she goes to the kindergarten and acts as an unpaid 
assistant for six months or a year. That is one of the most important 
parts of her education. [Applause.] The kindergarten gives her an excel- 
lent opportunity for education that will serve her well in later years, in 
the wjiy of seeing how to manage children and working with them in the 
kindergarten. It furnishes a perpetual influence for literature and art, 
and everything that will redound to the benefit of the masses of humanity. 
Then the children themselves get this social training so impressed upon 
them that it never leaves them. They take the children from the slums 
in some cases and have the kindergartens in the street. Mr. Pitzpatrick 
remembers a school in St. Louis where the children had to sit on the 
curb-stone of the street. But the school was established. It took the 
children young, made them socially clean and self-respecting, and devel- 
oped them in all the essential things which are the basis of the kindergar- 
ten. Then we educated the parents of these children through what we 
taught them. Parents are never so much affected as when they see their 
little ones learning things that will prove useful to them in after life. 

SuPT. Treudley : Where the population is from 10,000 to 15,000 ; 
where the statutory law limits the levy ; where that levy is made, and the 
full amount has been used, and you have been pressed into debt to meet 
the necessities of the school — ^now, suppose you get back to a place like 
that, what would you do ? 
8 
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Com. Hapbis : I rould begin b}' establishing the kindergarten. 

SuPT. Treudley : Suppose you did not have enough money to do it, 
how would you get the money? 

Com. Harris : T'^ yo-J propose to do it by cutting down salaries, you 
will be unpopular witli your teachers. You say, we will have our salaries 
lowered, and that is equivalent to inviting the opposition of the teachers to 
the establishment of the kindergarten. I hold that by making the schools 
strong in the community you can make that community pay for those 
schools. The greatest pride of my life, in St. Louis, was in making the 
city pay for those kindergarten schools. My main point is to make your 
schools so strong in your community that the people will be bound to sup- 
port them in anything within reason. Make the parents believe in the 
schools as the strongest instrumentality for accomplishing good and giv- 
ing beneficial results in the city. The difficulty in St. Louis, we could 
have settled in a minute. The people of St. Louis could have voted more 
money at any time if they had been prepared for the idndergarten as they 
should have been years before it was introduced. I say, if you are pinched 
for money, make your schools so strong and valuable in your community 
that you will compel the people of that community to support them, and 
generously support them. 

SuPT. FiTZPATRiCK : There are one or two things that I want to say 
with reference to the resolution that has been introduced here. I would 
caution the superintendents here against the plan which Dr. Harris has 
outlined. I do not know of any man who can carry a point better than he 
can. But I will tell you what will happen in most of the towns if his 
plan is put into practical use. Your assistant teachers will be the girls 
who have failed in your high schools, and who cannot do anything else. I 
wish to emphasize one point, that if this system of the kindergarten 
school, which we seem to advocate, is to be attached to the common 
schools of our cities, it must be attached to the side of the intellectual 
development. I believe that just in so far as you put your stress upon the 
occupations and games, those children will be weak when they pass out 
into the other branches of the school. I heard Miss Harrison, the other 
day, state, with reference to the people : ^^ You know the public is often 
enamoured of many ideas." I heard her say that visitors go away from the 
kindergarten and say : " How beautifully those children dance ; how 
graceful they are." She remarked at the time: '^ Those people do not 
have a very clear conception of what the kindergarten is for." I would 
emphasize the statement, also, that it takes a better teacher and a more 
competent teacher to handle a kindergarten than it does to handle any 
other primary school. That semi-Lancasterian school is fallacious. 
[Applause.] What harmed the St. Louis schools was the incompetent 
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material that got into thetn. Miss Susie Blow^ who has never had but one 
equal in this country^ and that Miss Harrison^ said she could never bring 
out all the best material in the child bj that system. In her report it will 
show this very thing that I am now speaking of. If you are going to 
make a nursery out of this kindergarten, any one can come in and wait on 
these children, and bring in their luncheon, and all that sort of thing. 
Miss Harrison says that a teacher who is strong enough can teach all day. 
I do not know any one teacher in St. Louis who is teaching all day. I 
believe that one of the most dangerous things is the starting a kinder- 
garten npon a basis that is fallacious and faulty ; and I tliink the kinder- 
gartners themselves appreciate this. The only place where the point of 
expense is tenable is where a city has a fixed income. For instance, I 
have in my mind a Western city that has to maintain its schools on a four- 
mill tax. It has most excellent schools, and the board of assessors sud- 
denly decreases the assessed valuation materially. That same condition was 
met in St. Louis some years ago, and it will have to be met here, I sup- 
pose, sooner or later. I have in mind this idea : I cannot see how the 
kindergarten, which has to have a room larger than the primary school, 
where the number of pupils to a teacher is to be less than in the primary 
school — ^how it is that the kindergarten is to cost less than the primary 
school. It does cost more, it ought to cost more, it is worth more. [Ap- 
plause.] One way of reducing the expense is by cutting into it in a sweep- 
ing manner. Then your kindergartens will be deluged with this incompetent 
material. I have not heard that the St. Louis girls and boys have developed 
great intellectual strength in comparison with the boys and girls of cities 
that have not had the kindergarten. I think this is due to the starting 
with incompetent material. There are none of us who can have the 
choice but who will take the best material we can get. I would rather 
have one or two kindergartens started in this city on that plan, than to start 
a much larger number on the other plan. I did not say in my paper that 
the kindergarten did not need a supervisor. I ^aid that the supervisor of 
the kindergarten should be some one who lives in an atmosphere of love, 
and whose every impulse tends to elevate intellectual thought ; one who 
takes in something else in the world besides the kindergarten, and who does 
not seek to build up an alien institution that will not rise up into the 
primary schools, so that there may be schisms between the departments. 

Com. Habbis : As Mr. Fitzpatrick has referred to my school report, I 
want to say that the results are different from what he has stated them. 
The results are more favorable to the kindergarten, and they come from 
the hands of teachers, nine out of ten of whom were opposed to the kin- 
dergarten. These records were made by those teachers. I want to say 
that most of the principals were opposed to the kindergarten, on the 
ground that the kindergarten would overload the system and decrease the 
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salaries. I ask any one's attention to the statistics in that report^ hecaase 
we examined the subject all over the city and brought in those results, 

SuPT. Mallon : I do not know now what Mr. Fitzpatrick's opinion is 
in regard to the duty of the State in the matter of educating children at 
the proper age. Is it the duty of the State to educate children at the kin- 
dergarten age ? 

SuPT. FiTZPATRiCK : Ycs, if you have a kindergarten age fixed. I 
believe, though, in not going below four or five years of age. 

SuPT. Malloi^ : But you do not answer my question. Is it, in your 
opinion, »the duty of the State to educate children of the kindergarten 
age? 

SuPT. FiTZPATRiCK I Ycs, it is the duty of the State. 

SuPT. Maxwell : I now renew my motion to refer the resolution to 
the Committee on Eesolutions. 

The Chair put the motion, which was carried. The Convention then 
took a recess. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE TO BRING PUPILS FURTHER ON 
IN THEIR STUDIES BEFORE THEY LEA VE SCHOOL 
TO GO TO WORK? 



BY CHARLES W. HILL, PBE3IDEKT MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLMASTERS' CLUB, 

BOSTON. 



The topic assumes the existence of a class of pupils whose school life is 
made undesirably short, with school acquirements correspondingly meager, 
by some real or supposad necessity for exchanging the work of the school 
for those forms of activity in which the pupil becomes a wage-earner. The 
gumption is all too well founded. I have not thought it necessary or 
desirable to inflict statistical tables bearing upon this matter upon a body 
of men who, of necessity, spend so large a part of their lives at such tables, 
and whose requests for material therefor, addressed to the busy workers in 
the schoolrooms, sometimes sound the knell of cherished plans for rest or 
recreation. 

Boston is not below the average of her sister cities in holding her pupils 
through the grammar course. By the report of Supt. Seaver on this mat- 
ter it appears that less than three-eighths of those who enter our gram- 
mar schools finish the course and graduate, the other five-eighths falling 
oat before reaching the end. 

Assuming that these proportions are fairly representative, and assuming 
that a child should at least finish the grammar course before leaving 
school for work, we realize something of the great importance of the 
subject before us. It is not a matter affectihg a few of our pupils only, 
but is of great importance to large numbers of those who for a longer 
or shorter time may be connected with our schools. A discussion of 
this topic is especially timely, in view of the attention which is being 
turned toward the work of the elementary schools by the criticisms and 
propositions of the New England Association of Colleges, which yon heard 
80 ably and skillfully presented last evening. Some of these propositions 
are wise and have been for some time in practice in our best schools. 
All are put forth in good faith and with an evident desire to benefit the 
schools. 

It is unfortunate that their authors lack experimental knowledge of 
what is now being done in our elementary schools, and of the average 
ability of the pupils instructed in them. 

Beautiful theories, which seem unassailable, sometimes need consider- 
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able adjiisttnent to facts and possibilities when the light of a personal 
experience is thrown upon them. 

These changes are proposed from the standpoint of the college ; I do not 
say in the avowed interest of the college, for that would not be tme. 
Still, there seems to be an easily traced and perfectly natural and proper 
anxiety, on the part of these distinguished educators, that our school 
courses should face the bright boys and girls toward the doors of the 
college. Almost of necessity, we look at the world from our own stand- 
point, and in weighing opinions this fact should be kept in mind. 

The naturalist sees in a tree an opportunity to explore the mysteries of 
secretion and growth, the poet and the painter see a thing of beauty and 
a perpetual joy, and a woodman sees so many cords of wood. In judging 
what you are to do with the tree, and in taking advice, you need to know 
whether it is the poet or the woodman who gives it. 

We all agree with the college presidents that as many of the bright boys 
and girls should take the college course as can spare the time, but only a 
very small minority do or can take it — one in fifty it is said. They agre^ 
with us that the supposed or real interest of the one must not be per- 
mitted to eclipse that of the many, especially as the one is usually, by en- 
dowment and surroundings, the one best able to care for himself. 

It is particularly gratifying that this large and influential body of edu- 
cators turn their thought, for a time, away from the fortunate and gifted 
to the less fortunate, less interesting, struggling majority ; to those who, by 
force of circumstances or their own inertia, are deprived, or deprive them- 
selves, of the benefits of a full course in our grammar schools. 

In order to discuss intelligently the topic before us, we need to recall to 
mind some of the causes which take such pupils out of the schools, and 
also some of the reasons why the grammar course, or its equivalent, should 
be completed before school-days close. Among the causes which operate 
to shorten school-life the cupidity of the parents of some children has a 
prominent place. Owing, partly, to the suicidal laxity of our immigration 
laws, there is a large and increasing number of parents among us, not all 
of them of foreign birth, but sordid and alien in spirit, who are perfectly 
willing their children should grow up in ignorance, and even in vice, if 
only they may lazily stretch themselves in the sun while they continue 
their worthless and corrupting lives by means of the money earned, 
begged, or stolen by the poor unfortunates who are forced to call them 
parents. Such children in our large cities are often so employed as to 
evade the laws restricting the employment of child-labor, the cupidity of 
the parent being aided and abetted by the equally culpable cupidity of 
the employer, whom the sharp competitions of business have made blind 
and deaf to all considerations except the ratio of profit to cost. 

Very far removed, in the intellectual and moral scale, from such parents 
as we have described, is another class whose children do not as a rule 
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complete the gi*ammar ^course. They are the parents who have fallen 
behind in the race of life, a race so sharply contested that Carlyle says : 
"Woe to him who stops to tie his shoe-string." Having thus fallen 
behind, the tide of remunerative business goes by their doors, before which 
the wolf of an unrelenting poverty stands, till in desperation the child's 
schooling is sacrificed to help keep the family together and off the public 
charge. 

There is still another class of parents who neither from cupidity nor 
poverty are dependent, but whose children early terminate their connection 
with the schools. They are the easy-going parents, who, having had few 
school advantages themselves, and having been able to make their own 
way fairly well without them, fail to appreciate the advantage to their 
children of at least as much as the grammar school can offer. Such 
parents, shut up in their little world like passengers in a railroad sleeper, 
fail to realize that the train of modern life is passing on with lightning 
speed into new and more intricate conditions, and that what answered for 
them in their day a very good pni*pose will leave their children as far 
behind in the ever sharpening competition of society, as that city would 
be which should now depend upon stage-coach connections with the out- 
side world. 

The children of such parents often hear so much about self-made men, 
who, while never having attended school more than a few weeks or 
months, have yet risen to the highest places, that the impression is some- 
times left upon their minds that school preparation is no advantage, if it 
be not a real disadvantage, to the smart, enterprising fellow who " has it 
in him." 

Such parents, or any others, would do well to teach their children that real 
force of character will enable them often to rise superior to circumstances, 
but a great harm is done when such lessons are so taught as to lead the 
child to despise those early school advantages which give such a tremendous 
start in the race of life^ Often it is against the wishes and best judgment 
of the parent that school connection is broken. The lazy fellow drags 
himself out of school because it is too much of an effort to keep in sight 
of his mates who are willing to work. Then there are those at the other 
extreme, who scent the world's battle from afar, and long to be in it ; who, 
intensely active, find the restraints of school and school work irksome ; 
who look forward with an intense longing to the time when they shall be 
in business and go down-town with the men to do something manly. 
Then begin the pleadings to be allowed to leave school and go to work, 
until the too yielding parent succumbs, school connection ceases, and 
work begins. A short experience often dispels the illusion and turns the 
poetry of anticipation into the hard and grinding prose of realization. 
Then come bitter regrets, but school ties are broken, time has been lost, 
pride prevents a return to take one's place among younger associates in 
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school work ; and so the poorly equipped fellow, now conscious «>•' 
take, goes handicapped into the hard struggle, almost sure to fail 
highest success. 

The long time required to work up in almost any good bii.- 
destitute of influential help, very naturally leads many a boy, wu 
otherwise be glad to continue in school, to question whether he ( : 
the time. 

But, while parents and pupils are justly to be held to respon 
this matter, the teacher and the school authorities are not alw:i \ 
blame. Children, hungry for intellectual food, have held out t! 
for bread, and we have sometimes given them stones ; they ■ 
for fish, and we have tried to persuade them that serpents v. 
Happily the stones and the serpents are being removed from - 
fare, and this reason for cutting short the school course no 1« 
to the former extent. 

The causes, then, which we find for the failure to hold soir 
school as long as would be desirable exist in the cupidity, 
easy indulgence of parents, the laziness or impatience of pii, 
failure of the school, sometimes, to meet the needs of those ^ 
extra time to spare upon school work. 

Let us now consider some of the reasons why it is impor: 
pupils should be further along in their studies before tlu; 
to go to work; why, if possible, they should complete 
course. 

A reason, not of the greatest importance, is the moral j- 
by carrying to success what one begins. One of the most 
educators in Boston was asked if he did not intend to wit 
from the grammar school and place them in the Latin sclh- 
could earlier begin their special preparation for college. 
^* No ! whatever course of study they begin, I intend they 
and not acquire the habit of leaving one thing undone to 
Perhaps he was an extremist, but the habit he sought to 
very great value to his boys in the restless age in which 
If it be unwise to leave a course of study unfinished ii. 
another, it certainly cannot be wise, except from absol 
leave it unfinished with no purpose of beginning anothi- 
noted that a pupil, dropping out of a course of study b* 
it, loses the most valuable part. If the course is ono 
loss of the last two years is the loss of more than a thi 
than a half. It is in the beginning that the cost is mo- 
to the result, whether it be in moving a railroad train, 
or mastering a course of study. 

A very important reason for bringing pupils furt^ 
studies before they go to work appears in the gro 
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higher and higher degrees of intelligence to do successfully the ordinary 
work of life. 

If it was ever necessary that there should be an ignorant, menial class 
to do contentedly the coarser and more disagreeable services necessary in 
a complex civilization, there is no such present necessity. The place of 
the unskilled laborer is being filled by machinery to a greater extent each 
year. Intelligence is needed to guide and manipulate these machines, 
themselves almost endowed with intelligence. Skilled labor is in demand, 
and will be more and more so as our country grows older, and the rougher 
work which newness involves disappears. There is danger in adding to 
the army of unskilled and unintelligent labor, either by native or foreign 
recruits. The danger approaching imminence is that those capable of 
performing only the rudest kinds of labor, and finding the demand for 
such labor disappearing, will not only be driven into crime and pauper- 
ism themselves, but, as tools in the hands of unscrupulous leaders, become 
a menace and peril to the body politic. 

And this leads us, naturally, to notice the increasing necessity for intel- 
ligence, in order to perform aright the duties of citizenship. The tariff : 
shall it be protective or for revenue only ? The coinage of silver : what 
will be the effect of its being unrestricted ? The relation of capital and 
labor : how can each be made the most helpful to the other ? — These and 
questions like these, now demanding serious thought and careful adjust- 
ment, are as far beyond the reach of one who has never been taught how 
to look for cause and effect, or to reason with any degree of correctness, 
as are the mountain tops to the child who lifts up his hands to them. 
The only part he can take is to follow his leader, and the leader he chooses 
is very apt to be a demagogue. The duties to the discharge of which 
the state has a right to call the citizen, from casting a ballot under the 
Australian system, and serving on a jury, to holding offices of trust and 
responsibility, cannot rightly be fulfilled by him who has had but little 
or no mental training. As the principles of a true civil service reform 
are carried out, he who lacks mental training will be more and more shut 
out from the public service, and rightly, too, though by natural endow- 
ment he might have been made ready to serve the state well in some line 
of effort for which he may have special aptitude. 

There is one other reason, among many still unnamed, for advancing 
the pupil further in his studies before going to work, which is too impor- 
tant to be passed by unnoticed. It is the acquiring of power and in- 
clination to use wisely the increasing hours of leisure resulting from the 
shortening work day. For the man who reads and thinks, who can keep 
company with the good and great of all ages, it is a priceless blessing to 
have some hours after the day^s labor in which, with his family about 
him, he can commune with the past, study the problems of the present, 
explore the works of God, and grow into his likeness. But it is a ques- 
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tion whether it is a real advantage to that man who has no resources in 
himself or in his family, to have his work day shortened. Thoughtful 
observers are coming to look upon the lengthening time after work hours 
as a positive source of danger to the ignorant and thoughtless. They, 
finding the time drag, are easily tempted to turn to the saloon as a con- 
venient meeting-place with kindred spirits, and to vicious sources for the 
excitement craved. We find, then, that we should carry our pupils far- 
ther on in their studies — because of the moral power which comes from 
carrying to success that which is begun ; because, for the times in which 
they are to live, a considerable degree of intelligence will be necessary for 
even the most ordinary work of life ; because, otherwise, the duties of 
citizenship cannot rightly be performed ; and because in no other way 
can they be prepared to make the best use of leisure time. 

In considering what can be done to retain all the pupils of our ele- 
mentary school till each shall have gotten as much out of the school as 
for him may be possible, it is evident help must come from without and 
from within. The state and the home must become allies of the school 
to accomplish the best results. One very helpful agency in accomplish- 
ing the work we are considering is the kindergarten, the duty of the 
state toward which you consider at this gathering. By means of this 
agency the school work and discipline may be extended downward into 
the unproductive years of the child's life. The kindergarten is proving 
itself capable of shortening ordinary school life a year; that is, before 
the age of five, that may be accomplished which will bring the child of 
eight as far along in his school work as an ordinary child of nine would 
be without these advantages. And this can be done not only at no risk 
to the child's physical well-being, but to his great advantage in that re- 
spect. Its work and play are so wisely planned, and so in accord with 
nature's ways, that the child is much better developed, physically, than 
he possibly could be if left to his own devices. He is happier to be occu- 
pied a part of the day with his teacher-playfellow, than when the whole 
day passes without regular occupation. It becomes a great joy to him 
to be able to see and do for himself, and he forms habits of observation, 
patient endeavor, and of being in right relations to those about him, 
which not only easily save him a year in the primary schools, but which 
also come to his aid all the way through his school life. .Educators, in- 
terested in any department of school or college work, should rejoice that 
this helpful agency is so rapidly growing in usefulness and power just 
now when it is so much needed, not only in- meeting the difficulty now 
under consideration, but also when its natural methods and true aims are 
so much needed in leavening the spirit of the work to be done all along 
the educational line. This association, and all educational oraranizations, 
should unite forces in helping to make tlie kindergarten an integral part 
of our school systems. It would be an agency for the accomplishment of 
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great good in any community, at any time ; bnt with ns, with our hurry 
and high pressure felt all through our school life and work, it becomes of 
especial importance to save that year of unproductive child life, especially 
as his physical and moral natures are both greatly bene6ted thereby. 

As it is comparatively easy to hold pupils in school up to eleven or 
twelve, the lower part of the course of study, which very nearly all our 
pupils take with more or less thoroughness, should be made as rich as 
possible with those studies which will so interest as to help hold for future 
work. This is being done to a much greater extent than is realized in 
the higher educational circles. Nature studies can be made still more 
useful. Nothing elaborate should be attempted. The '^R^' studies 
should not be crowded out. But if the boy who does not memorize 
readily, or reason accurately, finds that what he knows about birds and 
stones, and what he has noticed about physical and chemical changes, are 
considered useful knowledge and give him a standing in the class, it will 
not be as easy as it otherwise would be to get t];iat pupil out of school. 

Something more than we have had of manual training is to play an 
important part in holding these short- time pupils in school. Attention 
has already been called to the fact that many children are withdrawn 
from school at an early age, because of the long time it takes to work up 
to a good position in almost any occupation ; but if he is to work with 
his hands, here is a line of school work which must tend to shorten that 
long period. He sees that it must give him the lead in the race, and so 
he and his parents often come to regard it a great privilege for him to be 
able to remain where such preparation is possible. He may, and prob- 
ably does, exaggerate the relative value of this part of the course of study ; 
but, nevertheless, it holds him in the school, and so gives him time to get 
interested, also, in other lines of school work, as he finds that the more 
he knows along any line the more he is helped along every other. This 
is not mere theory. Manual training, where intelligently introduced, has 
already been found to have a decided influence in retaining these pupils 
who are so inclined to cut school life undesirably short. It doesn't make 
angels of them, nor does it always lead to brilliant scholarship ; but it 
does help, in very many cases, in giving them an intelligent and hearty 
interest in school work. 

Something more of flexibility in our courses of study is desirable. There 
are classes in some of our city schools in which, on entering, not a pupil 
can talk or understand English. We are sometimes asked, in a triumph- 
ant sort of way, ^^ Can't American schools do for their pupils what Ger- 
man or French schools do for theirs ? " Now the German teacher sits 
down before his pupils, all German, with German type of mind and 
German traditions, and makes his pupils good Germans. We do more 
than he does: out of divergent and antagonistic races we are making a 
new race, and it ill becomes one to minimize the value of the work. Such 
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classes are clearly outside of any ordinary conrso of study. But, in less 
extreme cases, there are topics of study which are desirable for pupils who 
are to continue some years in school, which are less desirable for those 
who, presumably, are to enter early upon the weary struggle for bread. 
Such topics can be dropped out for these pupils, thus gaining time for 
the work of highest importance to them as individuals and future citizens. 
A pupil thus situated will be able to keep well abreast of his class in the 
work he does undertake, his self-respect will be raised, and he will the 
more easily be retained in the membership of the school. 

This differentiation in the course of study should operate not only to 
retain longer in school those who are in danger of leaving to go to work, 
but also in retaining in the elementary schools, while they properly belong 
there, the pupils who are now drawn out to prepare for higher courses of 
study. There need be but few changes to meet the wants of both extremes. 
By far the larger part of what the elementary schools can or should offer 
is equally needed at both ends of the line. 

To reach most effectively these children who are in danger of continuing 
but a short time in school, requires an individualism in teaching and 
• molding which is not possible to the extent necessary, while a teacher 
has as large a number of pupils as in this grade is now generally required. 
In Harvard College the ratio of pupils.to instructors is seven to one. In 
Boston the average number of pupils to a teacher in the grammar grades 
' is fifty-two. By rule it is fifty-six. Give the grammar schools the same 
proportionate teaching force that Harvard College has, and I am not sure 
that the teachers would not only take all the new studies recommended, 
but stuff the poor children with Greek and Hebrew to keep themselves out 
of mischief. In the story of rescue from the grammar school, and of 
refuge in the Latin school, with the great personal gain resulting, which 
we heard last evening, the speaker forgot to inform you that in the gram- 
mar school the number of pupils to a teacher is from fifty to fifty-six, 
while in the Latin it is from thirty to thirty-five — less than two-thirds. 
Also, that in the Latin school each teacher, after a probationary period, 
attains the rank and pay of the principal of the grammar school^ making 
the cost in the Latin school somewhere about twice as much per pupil as 
in the grammar school. So that the rescued party didn't pay for his 
bringing up in the Latin school unless he came to know at least twice as 
much as his mates whom he left behind. It may have been true then that 
one did know twice as much, but it isn't true now. 

If our college presidents really wish to help the grammar schools in the 
most effective way, let them join hands with us in seeking to reduce the 
great inequality as to number of pupils to a teacher, which now exists in 
comparing this grade of schools with those above it. 

No teacher with fifty-six pupils can bestow upon each that individual 
study and interest which are necessary to search out in the depths of the 
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child's nature — depths, perhaps, never explored before— those hidden 
springs of interest and action, which, being touched by a friendly hand, 
cause the child to feel the throbbing of a life hitherto unknown to him. 
Thus new interest is excited, dormant faculties are aroused to action, bonds 
of mutual sympathy come to bind together teacher and taught, and the 
pupil becomes so happy in his work and so fixed in his place that nothing 
short of an imperative necessity will be able to take him out of the 
school. 

A good teacher will do something of this work in spite of excessive 
numbers, or of anything else, but she longs for strength and opportunity 
to do more of it. Such teachers often become morbidly self-condemnatory 
as they see pupils hardening under the influences surrounding them, 
sturdily refusing to be moved by any ordinary incentives, but whom the 
teacher feels sure could be saved to the school and to themselves, could 
she but find the right way. 

The harm arising from giving a teacher such numbers as make it impos- 
sible for her to do her work most successfully is admitted by all ; but, 
when it comes to a remedy, the greatly increased cost of suitably increas- 
ing the teaching force in' our elementary schools seems to many to be an 
unanswerable argument. But is it so ? 

In this matter the Scripture maxim applies with peculiar force : '* There 
is that scattereth and yet increaseth ; there is that withholdeth more than 
is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.*' 

While, to secure a proper individualism and the highest success in 
teaching in the lower grades, a larger proportionate teaching force is 
imperative, the need of improvement in the quality of the work is quite 
as urgent. No class in the community know so well as the superintend- 
ents, whom I have the honor to address, that during the last few years 
very great improvements have been made in the work of the elementary 
schools — improvements which many of those whose work is mainly in the 
higher grades fail to realize or appreciate. There has been a decided ele- 
vation of the plane on which schoolroom work in these grades is being 
done. There is still need, however, on the part of teachers, of more skill, 
better preparation, a more enthusiastic love of the work, and an unselfish 
devotion to it. There are still too many cases of appointments made, and 
teachers retained, in which the supposed interest of the teacher is the 
ground of action rather than the best good of the school. No matter 
what may be the circumstances of the candidate, or the past services of 
the teacher, neither should have any weight against the real interests of 
the school. The Teachers' Benefit Societies, now coming into being in 
our large cities, are to do much toward making it possible for teachers 
whose strength declines to leave their work in more vigorous hands, releas- 
ing themselves from the. exacting duties of the schoolroom, which they 
are now no longer able to perform, while at the same time they can retain 
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their own self-respect and not become altogether dependent upon friends 
or charity. 

Teachers who enter upon the work, or continue in it, with no love for 
children, and no solemn sense of responsibility regarding the work to be 
done, must be mercilessly weeded out. A teacher who cannot see in each 
child under her charge something to call out either her love or her pity, 
and show her warm, heartfelt interest and unselfish effort, is not the one to 
hold pupils in the school. A teacher who will crowd out of school pupils 
she deems undesirable, that she may have a prettier class or an easier time, 
is unworthy of her calling and recreant to her most solemn obligations. 
Such a teacher is in honor bound to withdraw from her place and let some 
one take it who has the heart qualifications therefor. Some teachers 
rarely have pupils leave their classes to go to work. In some way 
obstacles are overcome, the pupil holds on while the class remains in that 
particular room, and forever after holds the teacher in grateful remem- 
brance. 

To aid teachers in this work of holding pupils in the schools, our 
schoolrooms should be furnished with all the appliances necessary for 
awakening interest, stimulating thought, developing the powers of obser- 
vation, and making a felt connection between the work of the schoolroom 
and the activities of the greater world outside. In too many American 
schoolrooms the progressive teacher is left to make her bricks without 
straw, or gather it when she ought to be resting, or draw upon her scantily 
filled purse to purchase that which, to her, is indispensable if she would 
develop and hold the interest of those who are in danger of dropping out. 
Too large a share of school funds has been spent in showy buildings, and 
too small a share in furnishing those appliances which are to the teacher 
what his tools are to the mechanic. A better day is dawning, and this 
poverty oi means for interesting pupils needing encouragement is not 
always to stand in the way of teachers doing their best work. 

When the kindergarten shall have taken its proper place in our school 
system, when such changes shall have been made in our courses of study 
as are necessary to meet the needs of all classes of pupils, when in all com- 
munities suitable school buildings and appliances shall be provided, when 
teachers unfitted by nature and acquirements for the delicate work of 
teaching shall have been dismissed, and only teachers of sterling worth, 
skill, ability, and enthusiasm are to be found in our schoolrooms — then 
the question we are considering will be answered for large numbers of 
these short-time pupils. They will complete the grammar course, at least, 
and go forth in some degree fitted for their place and work in life. 

But for other large numbers the question is not answered. Were all 
possible perfections of school conditions at our command, what are we as 
superintendents and principals to say to that mother who interrupts her 
**song of the shirt " long enough to come over to the schoolhouse to talk 
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with us about taking her daughter, now twelve years of age, out of 
school ? Shall we show her our splendid equipment and tell her how 
much we can do for her daughter ? Shall we tell her that we cannot 
spare the child, that she is the omaraent of her class, and if allowed to 
remain is sure to come up, by and by, not only to an honorable self-sup- 
port, but to be also a source of pride and joy and help to her mother ? 
We may then learn, for the first time, that that mother has just as clear 
an apprehensiorf of the value of an education as we have, that she sees 
with a clearer and fonder eye than we possibly can the signs of promise in 
her darling child. ^Onr kindness may win her confidence enough for her 
to lift the veil from the family life, and we shall see with surprise how 
much it has cost that mother to send the child to school so long, keeping 
her neat and tidy all the time. We may learn that the father, now dead, 
had set his heart upon giving the daughter a good education, and so 
fitting Her to support herself in the higher walks of life. We shall find 
that the mother has burned the midnight oil, not as an exception but as 
a rule, that such plans might be carried out, and that now she has come 
to the parting of ways. Her unaided strength can carry the burden no 
longer ; she has too much refined, womanly spirit to beg ; she has no 
friends who can help ; and the little that the daughter can earn is her 
only known resource. What shall we say to such a mother ? As things 
are in most communities, there is but one thing to say. A present neces- 
sity for food knows no considerations of future equivalents in mental 
power or social standing. The food must be had at whatever loss to the 
child. The child must become an earner in that family, even if her whole 
future is thereby narrowed and darkened. It will be said that the picture 
is overdrawn, that there are really but very few such families. We all 
rejoice that there are no more, but the number of parents who are thus 
compelled to weigh the school advantages of their children against daily 
bread is larger than is generally supposed. Such parents, be they few or 
many, deserve sympathy and help. How helped ? It is not an easy ques- 
tion to answer. Two things should be taken for granted. In this land 
of plenty every child should have, does have, a right to its childhood for 
school purposes. The State should lay its hand upon so much of the 
great wealth of the com ni unity as will enable her to guarantee this privi- 
lege, this right, to every child. But the mother who came to see us would 
rather die than become a pauper. The feeling marks the nobleness of her 
nature. Christian statesmanship is surely adequate to the working out of 
the problem how necessary aid shall be rendered in the support of the 
children of such parents during the time necessary to be spent in school, 
so that the family shall not be pauperized nor the Staters bounty be mis- 
applied. Possibly this aid may best be given by means of some organiza- 
tion not directly under State or municipal control. However done, there 
should be in it no suggestion of charity or pauper-support, but it should 
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be placed upou the high ground of the right of the child to the opportn- 
nity to fit himself for the responsibilities of adult life — responsibilities 
growing more and more diflBcult to meet. 

There remains to be considered the question, what shall be done with 
and for such children as, at the best, get only snatches of schooling 
between long intervals of absence, some of whom do not darken the doors 
of the schoolroom from January to December. Among these truants 
and absentees are some children, stubborn and perversein nature, from 
comparatively good homes, whose parents would be glad to have them 
attend regularly had they the moral power to enforce their wishes ; bnt 
most of them are children of parents, who, as has been already noted, 
with cunning cupidity or sheer indifference, evade or trample upon all 
laws for the schooling of their children, in whose tenement-house homes the 
child works unchallenged ; homes often in which the common decencies of 
life are unknown, and in which a child without strong counteracting influ- 
ences has about as much prospect of growing up to an intelligent, honest, 
virtuous manhood or womanhood as a thorn-tree has of bearing grapes. 

These are the children who need our •wisest planning. No one can 
visit the crowded tenement-house districts of our large cities, or walk 
through the streets of such sections on a pleasant Sunday afternoon, 
when the children swarm out to play, notice the marks of early and 
inherited vice, listen to the profane and obscene talk which is the current 
medium of communication — no one can make these observations and not 
be profoundly impressed with the gravity of the situation, and the peril 
involved in it. Now, what can be done for these children ? When 
brought into our schools, as where there is an eflBcient truant force many 
of them arc, it is most diflBcult to hold them, and if held there is great 
risk of a contaminating influence in which the loss to otherwise good 
children overbalances the good done them. Shall we let them go, and 
try to forget their existence ? Then good-by to our form of government. 
We cannot go on forever with an ignorant and debased class multiplying 
about us. A free government commits suicide when it allows an ignorant 
and vicious class to increase in the community. Such a government must 
depend upon the intelligence and virtue of its citizens or it becomes the 
worst of all despotisms, that of the ignorant and vicious mob. No : these 
children cannot be left to come and go in our schools or absent them- 
selves altogether, as the whim may lead them, or as their parents may fail 
or succeed in finding something for them to do. In many communities 
more rigid laws regarding truancy and absenteeism, especially absentee- 
ism, are imperative. It should be no more possible for a parent to 
deprive his child of the opportunity of going to school by employing him 
at home than if he be employed in a store or factory. It should be made 
the duty of some oflficer to make frequent visits of inspection, especially 
in tenement-house neighborhoods, to see that children are not being 
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deprived of their school rights and privileges. What shall we do with 
such as cannot be safely admitted to ordinary school privileges, or such 
as will not attend regularly when admitted ? For such children a school 
like the school in Detroit, known as TJie Ungraded School, would be an 
important auxiliary to any school system. (For facts regarding thif 
school I am indebted to a recent report of Supt. Seaver, of Bos- 
ton.) This is a school which the Board of Education of the city is 
empowered by law to establish, and into which truant oflBcers are required 
to gather all habitual truants and absentees, as well as those pupils from 
other schools who are incorrigibly turbulent, vicious, or immoral. Such 
pupils are not entirely removed from parental control, but they are obliged 
to carry their dinner, and are under the care of the teachers during the 
time between sessions as well ag in school hours. Truant officers are 
empowered to compel attendance upon this school, and any absence is 
immediately made known to them. The term for which a child is sent 
to the ungraded school is indefinite in length. By good behavior, punc- 
tuality, and earnest work he may make it short, or by the opposite course 
he may make it long. No outside power is allowed to interfere and grant 
an undeserved release. Upon the child alone depends the length of his 
detention. In Detroit one term at the ungraded school works reforma- 
tion in three-quarters of the cases — a grand sticcess. . But when such a 
school as this Detroit school shall have done all it can do, there will 
remain children, in quite considerable numbers, whom it will be impos- 
sible to save while the home and street life exert their baleful influence 
for so considerable part of the day. For such children the parental 
school is a necessity. They must be taken out of the mire and filth of 
their surroundings and placed in charge of such foster-parents as shall 
give them what they have never before known, a real home. A parental 
school is not a prison, but a school-home, a school in which the child is 
taught what he most needs to know, especially along the lines of manual 
training ; a home in which he shall learn what the word **home^* means, 
and in which he shall be placed under those healthful, elevating influences 
of which a real home is the center and inspiration. Membership in 
such a school-home should be continual, until if possible a relish shall 
have been acquired for the new ways, which shall restrain from a return 
to the old haunts and habits. Such a work will be often discouraging to 
those who engage in it. It will be too much to expect that heredity and 
early surroundings will in every case be overcome, but the child will at 
least have had a chance, and many will be encouraged and helped to a 
worthy and successful struggle against the odds of the lives to which they 
seem bom. It will be expensive — expensive as it is efficient. In all 
our large cities there are children, in very considerable numbers, who 
ought to be gathered into such school-homes. Some cities have already 
started in this direction. Delays are dangerous ; children who may be 
9 
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rescued to-day, to-morrow will be beyond our reach. When we shrink 
from the expense of such reformatory work we should bear in mind the 
fact that such children, if let alone, will almost inevitably grow up to be a 
public charge, either in our penal or our charitable institutions. Which 
will involve the greater cost — this or that ? 

It may be said that this assisting during school attendance in the 
pecuniary support of the children of the worthy poor, and the colonizing 
of the children of the depraved and vicious, savors too strongly of social- 
ism, that it carries the work of the government too far, that the school 
supported at the public expense is as far as the government can properly 
go. It was far enough once, but do not the times in which we live and 
the conditions surrounding us demand more than that now ? The abso- 
lute right of the child to so much of ats childhood as is necessary for 
school purposes should, in our country at least, be regarded as an axiom, 
and whatever custom, law, or precedent stands in the way of giving this 
right practical force must give way. 

Realizing, as we do, the importance of carrying these pupils further 
along in their school studies before they go to work, we shall use the 
power and influence of our positions in aiding to bring about such 
changes, both within and without the schoolroom, as will accomplish so 
desirable a result. We will not fail to bear in mind the fact that, much 
as these children need instruction and mental discipline, they need still 
more the strengthening and development of the moral nature and pur- 
pose. We shall teach, that knowledge put to bad uses is worse than 
ignorance, that learning is not chiefly valuable as a means for making 
money or gaining power, that it is infinitely better to be useful than to be 
rich, and that the more one knows the more useful he may make himself. 
Whatever we do or fail to do for the happy children of prosperous homes, 
we must not fail to realize the vast importance of doing all we may for 
these children born under a cloud, for whom often the only door of escape 
from the wretchedness and degradation of their home surroundings is the 
schoolroom door. Let us send into their lives as much of sympathy and 
help as may be possible, realizing that with them as with happier children 
we are working upon imperishable material, and if enough on the alert 
and sympathetic enough, we so may make our mark for good that no 
untoward influences shall ever blot it out. Let us hear as addressed to 
us the admonition of the great Teacher: *^Take heed that ye despise 
not one of these little ones. '' 
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[Discussion reported by Hon. O. E. Wells, of Wisconsin.] 

Hon. J. H. Shinn, Little Rock, Ark. : It has been said, that of the 
entire number of pupils attending the schools sixty per cent, are in the 
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primary grades, from six to ten ; thirty-five per cent, in the grammar 
grades, from ten to fourteen ; and five per cent, in the high s.'^hool, from 
fourteen to eighteen. 

It has also heen said, that of every hundred entering the primary less 
than half of them are found pursuing it to its end ; less than thirty 
per cent, finish the fifth year ; less than twenty per cent, the sixth year ; 
less than ten per cent, the seventh year, and less than six per cent, the 
eighth year. 

Taking these figures as bases, let us look at the problem : 12,325,411 
children enter the primary department ; they divide as follows: 

7,395,246, primary ; 6 to 10 years of age. 
4,313,893, grammar; 10 to 14 years of age. 
616,270, high school ; 14 to 18 years of age. 

This showing would not be so bad if all children entering each of the 
three great divisions pursued it regularly to the end. 

But of the whole number entering the primary department less than 
half pursue it regularly to the end; that is, less than 6,162,705 children 
go beyond the primary ; that is to say, fully 6,162,705 children receive their 
whole school education in the primary department before the beginning of 
their tenth year; that is to say, one-half the children of school age in 
the United States graduate from the schools in the beginning of their 
tenth year. 

The question is, '^What can be done to bring children on further in 
their studies before they leave school to go to work ? ^' 

1. What studies have they to be brought on in ? We begin to bring them 
further on by setting up limitations at the beginning which may not be 
passed. 

We say at the start : No child shall know more at the end of four years* 
teaching than this : 

Reading : Finish the third reader. Thirty-six months or 720 days on 
the first, second, and third readers. 

Arithmetic: Through addition and subtraction of common fractions, 
with selected tables of weights and measures. 720 days on 100 pages of 
elementary arithmetic. 

Geography : The western hemisphere in outline, without a book. 

Penmanship : Words, phrases, and short sentences. 

Language : Develop the idea of an action word with an object after it 
to complete the sense ; develop the idea of when, how, and where an act 
may be performed. Four years gone, graduation at hand for over 6,000,- 
000 children, and the transitive verb and objective case just reached, 
together with the use of adverbs. The whole of the last four months 
to be diligently devoted to the development of the transitive verb and^the 
adverbs. 
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In orthography they are limited to about 750 words. 

In looking over this course, the one almost universal in our schools, one 
is prompted to ask, *' Could there have been a better scheme devised for 
keeping the children back ? '^ 

Wise men sometimes make great mistakes, and it is certainly a grave 
mistake to prepare a course of study for a set of children who are expected 
to continue regularly therein for twelve years, and apply it rigorously to the 
full one-half of our children who quit at the beginning of their fifth school 
year. The National Educational Association advised a system of public 
education which may be justly termed **the three fours. '^ Primary 
course, four years ; grammar course, four years ; high school course, 
four years. This same body then outlined the work which good schools 
might safely do in twelve consecutive years. 

The schools of America fell into line, and the twelve-year course became 
the standard for nearly all schools. To string out the common and high 
school branches through twelve years, it became necessary to dilute the 
matter in the first four; to compensate for the singular dilution, the 
country was promised greater accuracy. Accurate in emptiness. Then 
more than 6,000,000 children were put into this course and required to 
master it. Then ten months to ten became a mania. Boys became so 
proficient in their alphabet after four years' teaching that they could say 
it backwards and read the third reader. Thejr then quit school, and grave 
men began to discuss how to get children further on in their studies 
before they quit school to go to work. Is the mental stature of the aver- 
age nine-year-old only third reader high ? Grammar to the transitive 
verb high ? Arithmetic to fractions ? If so, then we can do no more 
than we are doing. If not, then the first step towards an answer is a 
destruction of the false standards that now limit the progressive develop- 
ment of the great masses of the children. 

12,305,411 children are the work we have to fashion. 

Only 739,504 enter the high school. 11,585,90? cannot go to the high 
school. They are as effectually barred out as if restrained by law. The 
environment of the universe takes more than ninety-four per cent, of the 
children out of school at the beginning of the fourteenth year. And we, 
grave teachers, deliberately construct a course of study which deprives 
11,325,411 children of any school knowledge of history, civil government, 
morals and manners as a study, citizenship, science, language, algebra, and 
•geometry. My answer to this question is, to remove the course barriers 
ithat now obstruct child progress. Try the three -threes instead of the 
three-fours. Do from six to nine what is now done from six to ten ; from 
nine to twelve, what is now put from ten to fourteen. 

1. The standard for the primary and grammar grades is too low. 

2. It is too easy, and therefore requires too little labor. 

.3. The practice advances teaching at the expense of learning. 
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A second answer is : Have the children use good, logical books to obtain 
facts^ and by a right use of these facts grow in developed power ; 
that is to say, abolish to an almost total degree the habit of developing 
facts that need no development, and of hunting everywhere for matter that 
is already in hand. Act as if the average boy had some sense, require him 
to work, and the masses of children will get further along in their studies. 
Oral teaching, unless done by masters, is a fraud of the worst kind, and is 
daily cheating thousands of children out of their heritage. Good books 
are authority and are lasting standards. Until the human mind reaches 
its last and highest estate, the power to reason rightly and independently, 
it should lean upon the books which contain the logical expressions of 
those who have reached that estate. Children should be led to lean upon 
authoritative statements of the truth, as they would lean upon the Rock 
of Ages. The teaching of a poor book is infinitely better than the vapid- 
ity of an oral instructor who is unfamiliar with his case. And ninety- 
nine out of every hundred are not so far masters of the subject as to be 
definite, certain, and logical. To get children further on is to give them 
great living books full of great living <jhought, and to require them to rub 
up against the fatness of the thing. Of all sad things of tongue or pen, 
the saddest are these, cadaverous orality by licensed men. 

A third answer is a change in management. Give the three primary 
grades into the exclusive control of women. For the high school and 
grammar grades let the division be as follows ; as many male as female 
teachers ; seat the girls from two consecutive grades in one room with a 
female •teacher ; seat the males of the same grades in another contiguous 
room with a male teacher. Let the rooms interchange for recitations. 
Two influences will act upon each child in each room, in study and recita- 
tion, while the government of each sex will be in the hands of its kind. 

Last of all : To get children further on requires that adults be pushed 
further on. 

1. Adults must be led to know that public education is something more 
than public beneficence. 

2. Adults must be led to know that public education is something 
more than public defense. 

3. Adults must be led to know that public education is a function of 
civilized government, without whose exercise it has no right to exist. 
The common duties of men are common rights which demand a common 
teaching under a common law. The common hopes of men are common 
rights which demand a similar common treatment. Duties and hopes are 
the end of human government. Because these things are common, they 
should be taught in a common way under a common law. This will only 
come when each State shall have an educational legislature equal in power 
and dignity, upon all educational questions, to the ordinary legislature 
upon the ordinary legislative questions. In the Federal government there 
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should be a Secretary of Education, equal in the cabinet with any other 
cabinet officer. In each State all educational questions should be settled 
by a co-ordinate, independent, educational arm. Great is the Diana of 
our Executive ; greater, perhaps, is tjie Diana of our legislative depart- 
ment ; greater, because quieter, is the Diana of our judiciary ; but greater 
than any one of these, and greater possibly than all, is the Diana of our 
State public education. We shall never get further on with child educa- 
tion till we advance further with adult education ; and the perfection of 
both will only be reached when the fourth estate, the Educational Depart- 
ment of Government;, shall rise like the star in the east to glorify the ages. 

James H. Blodgett, Washington, D. C. : The conditions of education 
are so diverse in different parts of the Union that we must remember them 
in discussing questions on a national basis. The statements of speakers 
in this association are fully true for their localities, whereas the opposite is 
true in some other States, or very different in another part of the same State. 

It may be incidentally remarked that the public prints show the 
grammar schools of New York city to be crowded with pupils that cannot 
be advanced because the classes above them cannot be moved out of the 
way. They are doing what we in the army called "marking time,^^ just 
stepping up and down without progress. 

The report of the Board of Education of Massachbsetts for 1890 gives a 
good opportunity to illustrate the variation of conditions, which are 
greatly magnified when we consider the differences in constitutional and 
statute law which control the work that may be done in public schools. 
The following table is given in illustration : • * 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

RANK OF COUNTIES IN PUBLIC EDUCATION, 1890. 





1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 




Amonnt appropriated, 
per child, between 5 


Per cent, of taxable 
property appropri- 


Ratio of average attend- 
ance to No. between 6 
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2, a 




and 15 years old. 
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and 15. 
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Suffolk. 


Berkshire. 


Barnstable. 


Barnstable. 
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Norfolk. 


Franklin. 


Franklin. 


Middlesex. ) 
Plymouth. ) 
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Middlesex. 


Barnstable. 


Plymouth. 
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Barnstable. 


Hampshire. 


Dukes. 


Franklin. ) 
Norfolk. 
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Plymouth. 


Worcester. 


Norfolk. 
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Bristol. 


Middlesex. 


Middlesex. 


Suffolk. 
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Essex. 


Plymouth. 


Hampshire. 
Suffolk. 


Hampshire. 
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Hampden. 


Bristol. 


Berkshire. 
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Worcester. 


Hampden. 


Essex. 


Worcester. 
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Dukes. 


Essex. 


Berkshire. 


Bristol. ) 
Essex, j* 
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Hampshire. 
Franklin. 


Norfolk. 


Worcester. 


12 


Suffolk. 


Bristol. 


Dukes. 


13 


Berkshire. 


Dukes. 


Hampden. 


Hampden. 


14 


Nantucket. 


Nantucket. * 


Nantucket. 


Nantucket. 
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By ammmt of money appropriated per child hetween five and fifteen 
years of age, Suffolk County stands first, Berkshire thirteenth. 

By per cent, of taxable property thus appropriated, Berkshire is first and 
Suffolk is twelfth. 

'Ry ratio of average attendance to the school census, Barnstable, which 
was fourth by the first test and third by the second, becomes first, Suffolk 
is eighth, and Berkshire tenth. By combining all the tests, Barnstable 
leads the State. 

Massachusetts is so uniformly earnest throughout in popular education 
that the extremely dissimilar tangible results in her towns and counties 
are especially suggestive in estimating the effect of numbers and wealth 
on school organization throughout the nation. 

Nantucket, last by every named test, nevertheless maintains good 
schools. It is an island with a small population, mostly native born, but 
shrinking for the past forty years with a dying industry. 

Level Barnstable, which is Cape Cod, has been nearly stationary in 
population for sixty years. 

The rural population of hilly Berkshire has been dwindling for a like 
period. 

Suffolk has increased in population and wealth through vigor absorbed 
from Nantucket and Cape Cod and Berkshire, and other rural homes, 
native and foreign. 

Our metropolitan cities would soon perish if the tide of country blood 
did not restore their waste. Let it be noted that Barnstable, a stationary 
rural county, not Suffolk with its populous Boston, makes the best record. 

How to increase knowledge without work, or how to* j)ostpone working 
for a living, has been a question of the ages. The answer has varied with 
every family and almost with every individual since Adam and Eve left 
school to earn their bread by the sweat of their brows. 

Grant that the advancement at school is inadequate, there was never a 
time when, in the whole breadth of the land, there was more interest in 
the subject of education than now. The gains in recent years have been 
very great, but grown-up children as well as infants want to dig up 
seeds to see whether they are growing. Certain broad principles are 
everywhere applicable in education as in agi'iculture, but treatment must 
be adapted to the local culture and to the social economies of the region. 
The municipal and social adjustments of two States differ widely ; two 
counties or two cities of the same State, and even two wards of the same 
city, are widely unlike. A constant diversity exists between rural and 
city conditions. 

Would not our real purpose be better expressed if we were to ask 
how we can keep the child in sympathy with the ideal school ? The 
school is but one agency to aid the family and the individual. The family 
is responsible for the cbild^s ignorance^ and the individual is responsible 
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for his own continued ignorance. Has not popular sympathy, roused* by 
the abuses of child labor in factories and mines, reinforced by social 
pride, swung to an extreme in condemning all work for the child ? In 
an ideal society the child will grow beside the mother till strong enough 
to go alone, attempting to imitate her occupations. Presently the boy 
will go forth with his father. The parents join with other parents to 
provide schools for instruction and training with the domestic life still the 
dominant factor. Edward Everett Hale's ^'Sybaris,'^ where, every family 
has at least a quarter-acre plot for cottage and garden, will be dense 
enough for the ideal community. 

As a cooperative agency the school ceases to secure public sympathy and 
support when it goes beyond the work in which the cooperators can unite. 
When the people are essentially agreed in their views of religion and 
science, it is comparatively easy to arrange extended courses of study ; but 
when wide diversities of conscientious conviction exist in the community, 
all religious, flcientific, and historical instruction, beyond commonplace 
axioms, endangers the cooperation, yet the great teachers of the world 
have made the religious motive essential. The danger of abuse, should 
the army of inexperienced teachers and unskilled school officei-s attempt 
to use their own judgment in selecting from the wealth of material by 
which even the most elementary reading could be ennobled, has led to the 
enactment of State laws prescribing narrow lists of text-books strongly 
fenced about with many a "shall not." Taking the country at large, we 
cannot expect the public school to do the whole work, and wo must 
welcome all wholesome agencies in the general instruction of the people. 

Looking at school as a compulsory agency, statute law is excellent as a 
statement of agreement as to the mode of action where only rare opponents 
are to fall under its penalties, but when it is in advance of public approval 
the enforcement is weak. Laws on education particularly require neigh- 
borly harmony for effectiveness. The coerced minority of to-day is liable 
to become the tyrannic majority of to-morrow. 

Let us deal with the matter for a moment on the supposition that the 
public harmoniously offers the child opportunity for unlimited attainment 
at school. We have two wholly different conditions. In the country the 
cooperative character of schools is strong, and the influence of the family 
is prominent. In the dense city the public school stands more strongly 
as a token of authority, an ally of the police department. 

The child in the villages and rural districts is privileged to be trained, 
in a degree, in industrious habits by his parents, and he gains a stock of 
knowledge inaccessible to his city cousin. A noted physician of Kentucky, 
familiar with classics and modem languages, pointing to a cabin with a 
log sawed out on the side to adrfiit the light, said : " All my schooling 
was in a house just like that, about ten miles from here, in Bourbon 
County. I attended lectures and took special lessons after I was grown 
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up/* The Congressional Directory gives a bit of biography of some four 
hundred men. An overwhelming proportion, as boys, had only common 
country school privileges, but carried studious habits into mature life, 
either with or witliout collegiate opportunity. 

Maine, a State still quite homogeneous, with diversified rural occupa- 
tions, perhaps best preserves the conditions general when Daniel Webster 
and his compeers had their early training in winter schools. Even the 
town high schools barely exceed an average of six months in the year, and 
the young people are busy on the farm and in the shops, and teaching the 
yet humbler schools in the intervals ; yet Maine does not take an inferior 
rank in comparison of her men and women. 

Within a few years industrial training has received much attention, 
but its popular development has been irregular and almost wholly in the 
line of manufactures. The rural schools of Central Europe and Scan- 
dinavia have gardens and orchards for instruction ; the schoolhouse is 
the teacher's home, and his tenure is permanent. We omit these features 
in our imitation of the great European teachers, and attempt to copy 
Pestalozzi^s and Froebel's kindergartens without the gardens. 

Where the heterogeneous city element dominates, the father leaves 
home for his daily occupation before his family is together in the morn- 
ing, and in families of independent incomes the mother too often turns 
ojff the children to nurses or teachers, whose service in guarding them 
from bodily harm and restraining them from troublesome freedom at 
play is valued above their moral and intellectual work. If life demands 
all the wage-earning force of the family, the mother, like the father, may 
be away all the busy hours, and home influence be at a minimum. 

The waste of time in the elementary schools is enormous, except when 
viewed as houses of detention. Children in families, abundantly supplied 
with books and current literature, will spontaneously read early enough, 
and not one day need be spent in mere learning to name printed words of 
one^s customary vocabulary. Even a Cherokee or a Hudson's Bay Indian 
can learn to read in his own lang^.iage within one week. 

As the children grow, severity of grading repels those who are a little 
out of line with a course of study. There is great irregularity of employ- 
ment throughout the country, and there ought to be opportunity for boys 
and girls that have been at work or otherwise detained to go into school 
at any time of year without being put in classes of much younger children, 
organized only in the fall or spring. Here lies a strength of the un- 
graded country school, but seriously changed recently. In cities it is 
quite possible that part of the labor now bestowed on night schools might 
be far more effective if ungraded rooms were conveniently open, and there 
were hearty welcome of the day attendance of those who cannot now find 
any school-door open when unemployed. Age and maturity are as much to 
be considered in grading as knowledge of books, and the young person 
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who looks back wistfully at the rigidly graded school he left has thr 
conditions of humiliation to face : one, his class has left him ; two, i 
physical growth makes him conspicuous among younger children ; thi 
he does not expect any credit for relative progress in any prescri.' 
subject so long as he is backward in any other. It is by no means cei 
that Hugh Miller and Abraham Lincoln Mould have been welcome iu 
model schools. Bigid grading would have been likely to check 
freedom of the scholarly Bryant and the exuberant eloquence of Brook. 
pulpit orator. 

Some American States employ more than nine times as many worn 
men as teachers. European schools, held up to us as models, ei. 
very few women, especially as teachers of boys. 

The external forces in city conditions sometimes overwhelm the 
careful and conscientious fidelity of parents. Qn the other hand, ■ 
very worst cases of bad parental management, the stranger who ti * 
point the child to a higher life is apt to find him incapable of aoc< 
anything higher than his parent as an ideal. An education that 
children to look down on their parents has to contend against r* 
The parent who belittles his experience and knowledge befbre his 
because the latter has picked up a petty detail of text-books or of r* 
training that is new to him, endangers the character of his child n^ 
happiness of society. 

One of the most important promises of university extension is r- 
working men and women to keep in advance of their children. 

The city system rests upon the enforced inability of the parent 
the child grow into occupation under his own eye, the crowded cd 
of living so that a child hg,s no place for wholesome animal activity 
cities and the districts that imitate them have stretched their schoo 
from two motives : one, giving a semi-police character to the soho 
place where children will be safely kept ; the other, a feeling t 
salaried servants, teachers have too much vacation. The well-to» 
relieve their children from the barrenness of city confinement bj 
them to the seaside, or the mountains, or the woods for the snmn 
the teachers begin to hear a demand that they stay behind to ket 
tion schools for the children who cannot leave. 

It is often of more consequence to find other wholesome occnpa 
the child than to keep him at school. 

We must keep the two types of school clearly before our mind 
conditions are essontially opposite. 

In the typical cooperative school of a community of parents w. 
keep their children judiciously occupied under their own guidi 
school terms are shortened and their advantages are more highly 
entering more comjJetely into the home life than in the typ 
school, where authority increases at the expense of codperation, 
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natural tiresomeness of a child uuder long-drawn monotony takes on a 
degree of antagonism to the operation of the machine. The teacher who 
boards around in a poor district of New Hampshire or Pennsylvania can 
do more for the individual child to remember gratefully than a teacher in 
a great city. 

The scholastic requirements for admission to West Point are the simplest 
used in any institution of high repute^ and would form a suitable stand- 
ard for the minimum aim of every boy and girl. There is hardly a corner 
of the land where an earnest boy could not get help enough to conquer 
them by the time he was seventeen, the minimum age, certainly by 
twenty-two the maximum, even if he worked on a farm or in a shop much 
of the time. The standards required by any other institution whose influ- 
ence bears upon the vicinity could profitably be kept before all pupils who 
could appreciate them. The examples of noble men and women, standard 
works, and broadening opportunities are to be constantly exalted. 

The country school does most for the nation in proportion to population 
and resources. It needs checking, rather than urging, in adopting city 
methods. The city type of school has done great harm by its certificates 
of studies conlpleted. The country boy has left school knowing that he 
was ignorant, and therefore more accessible to the lessons of after life. 

E. 0. Vaile, of Chicago, said that superintendents and principals owe 
more attention and sympathy than they now give to boys and girls who in 
size have grown beyond their mates in the grammar school, and who, in 
consequence, feel so awkward and out of place in their proper grade, that 
they are very ready or even eager to leave school and what they consider 
its humiliation. The ordinary school-mistress is unable to maintain dis- 
cipline without requiring these big ones to " toe the mark '' in every petty 
detail, no matter how mortifying it may be to them, just as she does the 
smaller ones. It is for the superintendent or principal by personal 
acquaintance, watchfulness, and stimulus to counteract the natural effect 
of these conditions and exactions, and to hold these boys and girls in 
school. If they are thus retained, a large proportion of those who leave 
school prematurely will be disposed of. 

He did not indorse the statement that average pupils can master the 
ordinary course at an earlier age than is now usual ; that is, the various 
departments in arithmetic now come at about the proper time. At a 
much earlier age the ordinary pupil lacks sufficient maturity and grip to 
labor to advantage in, say, percentage or ratio. However, he was decid- 
edly of the opinion that new subjects could be most wisely and profitably 
substituted for the profitless and burdensome work now done in all the 
subjects taught in the grammar grades. He instanced the prolix and 
mechanical work done in the long drill in fractions, using large numbers 
and purely hypothetical problems ; the senseless multiplying of "cases"* 
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and topics in percentage and its applications ; the irksome and fruitless 
grind in grammar and so-called language lessons^ where language is so gen- 
erally made an end and not a means ; the half hour or more spent dailj 
from the first grade to the eighth in copy-book writing, which is an absolute 
waste after the fourth or fifth year ; requiring pupils to copy problems 
and questions from the blackboard although the text-book contains 
enough of such material and in better form. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF MANUAL TRAINING ON HABITS 

OF THOUGHT 



BY 8UPT. JOHN E. BRADLEY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 



It is difficult to trace formative influences. The forces which mold a 
character are manifold and often obscure. Blending with native aptitudes 
and hereditary tendencies, they yield widely different results under con- 
ditions apparently similar. Tastes and interests which seem permanent 
to-day may prove ephemeral to-morrow. Stimulating and ennobling influ- 
ences are lost upon one, while a chance word or trifling incident rouses 
another to grand achievement. Time alone can determine what product 
the fair promise of youth shall yield. 

In attempting, therefore, to estimate the relative value of various parts 
of our educational work, we have need, in the first place, of caution lest 
oc^r predilections lead us to unwarrantable inferences ; and, in the second 
place, we need that openness of mind which will enable us to recognize 
the excellences of any system of training. We unconsciously magnify that 
^hich is familiar, and we are slow to accept new truths and new methods 
of work. 

I have therefore relied largely, in the preparation of this paper, upon the 
observations of those who are engaged in the work of manual training. 
I wish to report results rather than urge my own opinions. I have had 
before me the notes of eleven teachers engaged in various branches of 
manual training. Before I conclude, I shall quote some of their own 
words. I shall endeavor to reflect their views throughout this paper. Let 
me first quote from one who is not a teacher. 

A recognized leader, who has had large experience in the business world, 
said a few days ago : *^ Education in books is only one-third of an educa- 
tion ; education in the ways of the world and a knowledge of human 
nature is another third, and education or training of the will is the other 
third. To a large extent, it is only the first third which is given in the 
schools. Book education alone is too deficient and one-sided to accom- 
plish anything in this world. Here is a man whose schooling was neg- 
lected or confined to a few months ; yet he is very successful in business 
and a man of great influence. There is a college graduate whose life is 
a failure ; yet he is said to be a man of considerable ability and has no very 
bad habits. 

"You ask why is it that the man of so little education gets along so much 
better than the man with so much. You are simply mistaken as to which 
has the most education. The man who is almost illiterate has trained his 
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energy, perseverance, self-reliance, all the powers of his will, to a higli 
degree, is well posted in the ways of the world, and has a thorough knowl- 
edge of human nature ; then he has two-thirds of an education. The 
other is lacking in these qualities, but he has a very thorough knowledge of 
books ; then he has a little more than one-third of an education. The 
education of each is deficient, neither has the education he should have, but 
certainly the college-bred man has the least." 

Now, without stopping to reply to certain minor criticisms which will 
at once be made upon this utterance, I wish to inquire whether the one- 
sidedness which is here so graphically depicted must necessarily exist. 
Grant that the picture is drawn, as most criticisms of the schools are, by 
one who only knows of their work as it was conducted years ago, still 
is there not here indicated a great need in mental training which 
the schools ought to supply ? No previous decade has brought so many 
changes in educational work as have pccurred during the last ten years. 
Most of them have been strenuously opposed by teachers and other friends 
of the schools. Progressive movements are often misunderstood. And 
yet so rapidly have our views changed with reference to the best aims and 
the best methods, that the teachers' m.eetings are now full of convicted 
sinners and new converts. Need, we then, be too apprehensive concerning 
further modifications in our work ? If an element of training can be 
added that will develop neglected powers, should we not rather rejoice ? 
Too much has been claimed for manual training by enthusiastic advocates; 
groundless fears and objections have been raised by its opponents. We 
need a new estimate, based upon experience and familiarity with the 
details of the subject. As we consider the influence of manual training 
upon mental growth, we need to look at the subject not with the eyes of 
the enthusiast and specialist, but from the standpoint of the teacher 
wishing to maintain due proportion in educational work, and to give due 
emphasis to that which is most important. 

Among the varioui^ educational ends which are proposed, there is none 
upon which all are more fully agreed than the ^' Formation of Correct 
Habits." It is true that Dr. Johnson, fixing his attention upon the 
enslavement of evil habits, represents education as principally concerned 
that youth should be free from their power; and Eousseau, in one of 
his oracular utterances, declares that the onlv habit a child should be 
permitted to form is to contract no habits. But though moralists and 
teachers have thus often portrayed the dangers of evil habits, the world 
has come to see that man's safety and strength depend upon the establish- 
ment of good habits. Tlie law of habit is the same as that of association. 
It indicates a tendency in the mind to repeat its activities, and with a con- 
stantly increasing facility. It is Nature's method of accumulation of 
energy. Education implies personality — the ability to assert one's self. 
Intelligence is not abstract and absolute ; it waits upon performance. 
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Habit gives ease and certainty. It not only lays down the lines of associa- 
tion, but it adds vigor to the will. The mind moves with greater prompt- 
ness and force when sure of its way. 

What, then, are some of the habits which the schools should cultivate in 
their pupils ? 

1. Attention. The child's thoughts flit from one thing to another, like 
a butterfly from flower to flower. He must acquire the power of concen- 
trating them upon one object. There is a spontaneous attention and there 
is a voluntary attention. The child should learn in the schoolroom to 
prolong the act of spontaneous attention and add new energy to it by an 
effort of the will. This implies careful adaptation of the instruction to 
the capacity of the child. His powers of purely intellectual activity are 
feeble ; his mind must be reached through the avenues of the senses. He 
is capable of observing individual objects, and his power of acquiring 
certain classes of facts is wonderful ; but his interest flags when you 
attempt to apply your story, and he gets nothing out of the relation, which 
to you seems so important. To a certain extent this n^essity of the 
child to think along the line of specific and tangible objects remains for 
many years. The full significance of abstract ideas is grasped very 
slowly. 

A trae philosophy of childhood teaches us, then, to supply, during the 
early years of school life, both objective teaching and manual occupation. 
Train the child to habits of attention by giving him employment to which 
he can attend. Horace Mann once said that if teachers would give one- 
half the school hours to creating a desire to learn, more would be accom- 
plished than by giving all the time to book work. Primary teachers 
testify to the superior capacity of pupils who. come from the kindergartens. 
The occupations which have trained the fingers and eyes of these little 
ones have also stimulated mental activity and given them power to think. 
The habit of attention must have its foundation in the activity of the 
senses. Vigor of thought depends upon interest. A primary teacher of 
large experience reports : ^^ No exercises train children to habits of atten- 
tion like those in which the hands can be employed. The best ^ busy 
work' is that which gives the hands most to do. The kindergarten 
occupations train the mind even more than the eyes and fingers. The 
children learn to attend to the exact thing to be done.'' First of all, then, 
manual training has a place in the primary school. 

2. Another habit which the school should cultivate is that of observa- 
tion. The intellectual fabric must have a solid foundation in sense- 

» knowledge. Crude ideas of what constitute observation are too prevalent. 
A teacher, for example, carries an object into the schoolroom, and, as she 
calls attention to its various features, tte children look at them and try to 

* remember them. It is called an observation lesson, and is perhaps useful. 
But something more is needed. True observation goes further. Suppose 
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now, that under the direction of the teacher, the children place different 
kinds of seeds on prepared paper or cotton and watch their germination 
and growth. Careful record is made in their little note-books of what 
they observe. They are permitted to ask questions ; their curiosity and 
interest are encouraged, but they are not too freely told what they can 
find out for themselves. Now a valuable habit of thought is fostered. 
They learn to examine and investigate for themselves. They observe for 
a purpose. Still more beneficial is the observation required in constructive 
work, like making and fitting the parts of an article accurately and taste- 
fully together. The acquisition of knowledge at first hand is needed for 
the best mental growth. The muscular sense should be developed and 
utilized. Manual training exercises conjointly the nerve-centers of the 
hand and eye, by which knowledge is primarily acquired. It is in the 
elementary and high school, what laboratory work is in the college. True 
observation has an end in view. Understanding alone is not enough. 
Intelligence is not merely a store ; it is also perceiving power. Knowl- 
edge must be kept alive by new acquisitions, else it becomes as worthless 
as unused coin. 

The child needs to handle colors, to place them side by side and select 
his own combinations. He needs to handle counters, weights, and meas- 
ures. He needs to handle plants, and to make and record his observations 
concerning them. He needs to handle the various type-forms, to draw 
them, and make them of clay, paper, and wood. He needs to represent in 
drawings and in solids the facts which he learns in geography, history, and 
elementary science, and to relate this work to his language exercises. 
These are the ways in which observation is trained and thought stimulated. 
And the exercises which require the closest and most delicate use of the 
hand and the eye are also the ones which best arouse mental activity. 
They are especially efficacious in reaching dull and backward pupils. A 
primary teacher says : ^' My pupils attend more regularly since we have 
had industrial work. I have never known a child to be absent, except 
for sickness, on clay day or sewing day. This work is particularly suc- 
cessful with dull children.'' Another teacher says : ^^The work on card- 
board is just the thing for backward pupils. '' 

3. The school should train to habits of definite and accurate thinking. 
Such training must be largely indirect. Generalization and inference, no 
less than memory and imagination, depend upon clear perception. Sully 
says: "Thought will be loose and inaccurate when the preliminary stage 
of perception has been hurried over. The first-hand knowledge of things 
through personal inspection is worth far more than any second-hand 
account of them by description. '^ Loose and shallow thinking must pi'e- 
vail where facts and relations are imperfectly understood. Every teacher 
knows how difficult it is to get pupils to clearly apprehend the exact thing 
which is to be done. Half of a class will raise their hands to answer, be- 
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fore they really know what the quesfcion is. Th^y are ready to solve a 
problem or analyze a sentence before the teacher can state it. They feel 
no chagrin at mistakes, and liopelessly mingle thinking and guessing. 
What teacher has not been mortified and astonished at the mistakes of his 
pupils, misled by a sound or careless inference ? The author of ^^ Eng- 
lish as She is Wrote *' gives us many ludicrous examples. She tells us of 
pupils who believe that ^^ the principal occupation of the people of Austria 
is gathering Austrich feathers/' that ^^ mendacious means that which 
can be mended/' that "the best fossils are found in theological 
cabinets/' and that "a court-martial means a man who goes around 
late at night.'' One bewildered child, mistaking the identity of the State 
of Virginia, declares that Abraham Lincoln was the " Mother of Presi- 
dents." These are only extreme examples of the use of words without 
thought with which teachers are only too familiar. Pupils form the habit 
of depending implicitly upon the text-book or the teacher's statement, 
instead of obtaining facts for themselves. Instead of growing intellectu- 
ally honest and self-reliant, they grow listless. If a word is misapprehended 
and makes nonsense, it gives them no great uneasiness, because they do 
not really think about it at all. Manual training compels pupils to be 
accurate, to depend upon themselves, to consider before they act. A boy 
corrects an error in his arithmetic or algebra and thinks no more about it. 
He is used to such mishaps. But when he comes to similar oversights in 
the workshop, he finds that his labor is lost and his materials spoiled. He 
cannot afford to make mistakes. He quickly learns to work with his 
faculties alert. Manual occupations, from paper-folding to metal-work, 
require thoughtful attention. Dexterity of the hand implies a certain 
dexterity of thought which is acquired along with the manual skill. A 
primary teacher reports : " This work cultivates exactness and rapidity of 
thought. Unless a trained mind can be manifested by a trained hand, 
half its power is lost.'* A principal who has a great variety of manual 
work in his building says : " To my mind, the main educational feature in 
all manual training is the fact that a pupil's work is largely the expression 
of his practical and definite thought. Before a boy can do a thing he 
must have the idea of that thing clearly fixed in his mind. Careful work 
is always preceded by careful thought. The finished piece is a perfect 
picture of the mind behind it. Thus this training leads, I think, more 
directly to independent and original thought than any other training in 
our course of study. In much school work, pupils do not have an oppor- 
tunity to think for themselves. Their originality is crippled by method 
and process. In this work the pupil has a chance to express himself in 
spite of precept or teacher." 

4. The school should cultivate the aesthetic nature. No words of mine 
are needed ta set forth the importance of this work. There is need of 
every influence which can be exerted to raise the popular standards of good 
10 
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taste. Let more sunshine into the lives of the children. The reading 
lesson, the language lesson, the general atmosphere of the school, should 
cultivate refinement and love of beauty. Nearly every form of manual 
training helps in this work. Who can inspect good drawing, or clay work, 
or the pretty designs in colored paper, and question their value for purposes 
of aesthetic culture ? The grotesque and incongruous disappear where such 
work is done. No pupil can construct a well-finished article in wood or 
metal without learning better to appreciate good workmanship. No one 
can execute ornamental designs in wood-carving or lathe work without 
gaining along with his skill in manipulation a corresponding delicacy of 
thought and feeling. 

A supervisor of sewing says : ^' This branch appeals especially to the 
personal pride of girls, to their ideas of neatness, grace, and beauty. It 
has a gentle, refining influence, cultivates the habit of observation and 
practical thought, and trains to taste in the harmony of color, materials, 
and arrangement. The work in sewing means not merely so many stitches 
taken in the proper manner, but also training in refinement, self-reliance, 
and self-respect." 

An instructor in wood-carving says : ^^Wood-carving, one of the most 
ancient of mechanical arts, has especial value on the artistic side of edu- 
cation. The requisites of success are an appreciation and study of plant 
forms and ability to adapt them to decorative purposes. Simple typical 
forms of foliage are taken for the first exercises, and the student soon 
recognizes the fact that all plant growth, while founded on certain geo- 
metrical forms, has an endless diversity in its development. The mere 
literal copying of natural forms is of little use for decorative -carving, and 
their treatment in a * conventional ^ manner must be considered. No 
rigid rules can be laid down. The skill and genius of the designer will be 
fully taxed. Every cut of the tool is a development of an original idea. 
This is education, pure and simple, as distinguished from the more literal 
reproduction of the work of others/^ 

Can any one doubt the refining culture of such training as this quotation 
describes ? 

5. The school should be a place where pupils will acquire the habit of 
accomplishing something — a place for the training of the executive 
powers. Of what value are the '' cunning hand and cultured brain ^' un- 
less their owner uses them ? A generation ago most boys and girls 
became practically familiar with some employment at home. The farm- 
er's son and daughter both learned to work out of school. Their quick 
and accurate eyes were trained to observe every feature of an object. But 
nothing gives our modern city schoolboy any such opportunity. He does 
not even know the uses of so marvelous a mechanism as the hand. And 
this one-sidedness of his educational environment is a serious loss to his 
teacher as well as himself. Children gain the power of application very 
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slowly ; too many, alas ! never gain it at all. The world is full of men who 
have no power of persistent effort. They are intelligent enough to do 
good work, but they are restless and unstable. The schools should be 
places not only to inform the mind, but also to invigorate the character. 
To store the memory and train the reflective powers without arousing the 
executive faculties is like loading a steamer without providing engines and 
rudder. Indeed, the best training of the other powers is impossible if the 
will is neglected. The universal weakness of human nature, until trained 
and disciplined, is a tendency to do things imperfectly, partly from ignor- 
ance, partly from reluctance to make the requisite effort. The boys and 
girls in our public schools need to learn, more than any other lesson, the 
value of earnestness, of a great o'er-mastering purpose. Manual training 
strengthens the will. It gives specific direction and force to every mental 
act. The boy acquires in the workshop the habit of overcoming diffi- 
culties and persisting in an undertaking till it is crowned with success. 
He conquers his sluggish tendency to do things carelessly. He learns the 
lessons of industry, perseverance, and genuineness. 

Let me again quote the testimony of a manual training instructor of 
large experience : 

** When a boy has put a question to nature in regard to a matter which 
can only be answered through the aid of a compound microscope, and by 
his own application has obtained the information sought, rather than take 
it second-hand from his teacher or text-book, he has done something to 
entitle him to respect ; and when he has chipped and filed a block of iron 
so well that no light shines under the try-square as he applies it to the 
faces and angles of the block, he has done something which requires 
patience, attention, and care. He can prove his work to be well done, and 
he has a right to be proud of it, for he is developing those qualities which 
go to make up the highest human character. It requires mind and will 
to do such work. Good intentions are of no avail unless the will is strong 
enough to carry them out. No other exercises of the school train to 
sustained effort like those of the workshop.'^ 

Another instructor in manual training says : • 

" After several years of careful study of this subject, it is my belief that 
manual training proves a more complete and thorough all-round educa- 
tion than studies which are purely mental. It broadens the views, teaches 
exactness, makes students practical and self-reliant, affords vent to nervous 
restlessness, and stimulates to industry and perseverance. It reaches some 
students who are not interested in intellectual work. I saw last summer 
most beautiful and artistic work in the free schools of the People's Palace, 
London, which was executed by students who had proved to be almost 
absolute dunces in classical and literary work.'' 

In this connection we also note that the success of each pupil after 
leaving school depends largely on his will-power — on his ability to work. 
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While we would not teach trades in the public schools, this incidental 
benefit of manual training should not be overlooked, that the productive 
power of a workman is at once visibly increased by giving dexterity to his 
hands. The future leaders of our industries will receive their first train- 
ing in the use of tools in the public schools. The highest mechanical and 
artistic skill is usually the product of early training. Intellectual and 
manual training are both needed to qualify a man for the position of fore- 
man. When can the foundation of both these requisites be better laid 
than simultaneously in the public, school ? 

Chauncey M. Depew, whose voice has been so often raised in defense of 
classical culture, said at the opening of the Drexel Institute : ^* Steam, 
electricity, and inventions have hardened the conditions of competition 
and multiplied indefinitely the number of specialties. In the briefest 
time, and almost without warning, we are brought face to face with the 
problem that education and prosperity, education and livelihood, educa- 
tion and morals, education and law, education and liberty are wedded 
together. Manual training solves the problem of labor and industrial 
development. It so equips the youth and opens avenues for his energies, 
that, instead of dynamiting the successful, he will be himself a success.'' 

The demand for manual training is not ephemeral. Such magnificent 
institutions as the Pratt Institute and Drexel Institute illustrate both the 
wide-spread need and the clearness with which that need is seen by 
philanthropic men. It should be the part of the patriotic leaders in 
educational affairs to guide this great movement to practical results — to 
make it the means of infusing strength and interest into the work of our 
schools. 

If now the value of this training be admitted, but the lack of time for 
it be urged ; if it be said that our courses of study are already over- 
crowded, I will venture to quote once more from Dr. Johnson. Boswell 
relates that one day Mrs. Gastrell set a little girl to repeat to Dr. Johnson 
Cato's Soliloquy, which she went through very correctly. After a pause 
he asked the child what was the meaning of ^' bane and antidote '' in the 
passage. She was unable to tell. Mrs. Gastrell said: ^^You cannot 
expect so young a child to know the meaning of such words." 

He then said to the little girl : ^* My dear, how many pence in six- 
pence ?" ^' I cannot tell, sir," was the half -terrified reply. 

On this, addressing himself to Mrs. Gastrell, he said : 

" Now, my dear lady, can anything be more ridiculous than to teach a 
child Cato's Soliloquy who does not know how many pence there are .in 
sixpence ? " 

Our courses of study have recently been much improved, but there are 
a few Cato's Soliloquies still left. There are some teachers who still cling 
with pride to exercises which might better be spared. The good names 
of drill and thoroughness are made to cover much misdirected work. We 
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need more of the spirit, less of the letter, of these things. If manual 
training could crowd out some of the dreary repetitions which still prevail, 
it would be a great gain. If freedom and originality could take the place 
of slavery to method, if powers could be evoked which are now repressed, 
all would rejoice. 

Already teachers and pupils feel that pressure is removed as the range 
of instruction is widened. Interest in the work makes it easier. Adapta- 
tion to the age, capacity, and needs of the pupils makes interest possible. 
Troublesome problems disappear as the schools become ft'uly attractive. 
If we are now able to accomplish double the work in geography with half 
the labor formerly required, because our aims are better, let us not hesitate 
to welcome other changes which will increase the helpfulness of our 
schools. Let us remember with Lowell that : 

* ' New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth." 

Useless experiments need not be tried ; good work need not be given 
up. But improvement is always possible, and vitality and progress should 
be steadily gained. The scope and methods of our work should be made 
more flexible. Provision should be made for the harmonious training of 
all the pupil's powers, and the people should have new reason for pride in 
their cherished system of public schools, because of their adaptation to the 
changing needs of society. 
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MANUAL TRAINING BETWEEN THE EMPLOYMENTS OF 
THE KINDERGARTEN AND THOSE OF THE TOOL 
LABORATORIES OF THE GRAMMA^ SCHOOLS. 



BY SUPT. W. B. POWELL, WASHIiN^GTOiN^, D. C. 



Five years ago a small beginning in teaching the use of wood-working 
tools was made in the high school of Washington. 

Gradually, from that time to this, new branches of work have been 
added, each of which, together with the one with which we began, has been 
extended, so that now manual training is recognized as a regular and per- 
manent branch of education in all the schools. The manual training done 
in our schools, resulting from changes to which reference has been made, 
may be stated in a general way, as follows : 

All the girls of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades are taught 
sewing one hour a week. "We are gradually introducing shops in which 
the girls of the sixth grade are taught to cut and fit. 

All the girls of the seventh and eighth grades are taught cooking two 
hours a week. 

All the boys of the seventh and eighth grades are taught the use of 
wood-working tools two hours a week. 

All kinds of work thus far mentioned are practically compulsory, or as 
nearly so as is any other branch of the school curriculum. 

The girls of the high school are not taught cooking, as it has been 
determined that the two years of instruction given below the high school 
are as much as it is desirable for the schools to give in that branch of 
education. 

Boys of the high schools have one year at lathe work, one year of forg- 
ing, and one year of machine tool work. 

All manual training in the high schools is optional, as is every other 
branch of education with the exception of English. 

The subject that I propose to discuss is not the one stated in the pro- 
gramme exactly, being stated better as follows : 

Manual Training between the Employments of the Kindergarten and 
those of the Tool Laboratories of the Grammar Schools. 

The manual training that is now given in our schools is very inade- 
quately set forth in the foregoing remarks relating to the subject. It was 
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a comparatively easy task to project plans for giving instruction in sewing, 
cooking, and tool laboratory employments. It was not diflScult, the financial 
means being assured, to provide and arrange appliances, and practically to 
put the work into the respective grades of the school. It was seen, how- 
ever, at the start, though much might be done by the introduction of the 
employments named, to give to some of the children valuable training in 
the use of the eye and hand, and a profitable acquaintance with practical 
things, that such a course would be unsymmetrical ; that it would post- 
pone the beginning of some kinds of muscular training too late for the 
most profitable returns for a given expenditure of effort ; that it would 
omit entirely some lines of desirable training because of its narrowness, 
and that children withdrawing from school during the early years of the 
school course would get little training of the kind we were seeking to give 
them. 

It was felt that a year or two of kindergarten work at the beginning of 
school life and a corresponding amount of shop or laboratory work at the 
close would not develop to a very high degree that accuracy of perception, 
deftness of hand, and trustworthiness of judgment in application that a 
child's school training should give to him./ 

It was believed that the gap between the sense-training of the kinder- 
garten and the use of carpenter^s and metal- worker's tools in manual 
training shops might be filled by a system or course of hand-work in the 
schoolroom running parallel with the purely mental studies of the 
curriculum of the same grades ; that such a course should, by its many and 
varied employments, develop the eye, the hand, and the judgment in the 
direction of expertness, facility, and reliability ; that definite, measurable 
results in skill, in ingenuity, and in continuity of effort for the accomplish- 
ment of purpose should be the aim of all teaching in this course of work ; 
that the objects studied and formed might serve as a foundation for or be 
the beginning of other kinds of work in the school, and for supplementing, 
broadening, or explaining still other kinds of work ; that such a course, if 
practicable, would be in the interest of economy. 

Since the beginning of manual training exercises in our schools, there- 
fore, efforts have been made to arrange some praccicable lines of hand-work 
that should b^gin in the first primary grade and lead sequentially to the 
employments of the tool laboratories of the aeventh and eighth grades, for 
the boys, and that should be equally profitable to the girls who would be 
instructed in cooking when reaching the same grades. 

Drawing was at the time mentioned a branch of instruction in the 
schools. It was determined that the subject could not be taught well 
from flat copies. Though we had not been able, previous to the time to 
which reference is made, to direct the work of drawing in tha light of our 
best knowledge, it was known that only by a liberal and intelligent use 
of objects by which children could be made acquainted with natural and 
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art forms could drawing be successfully taught. It became more evident 
every day, as the work of teaching drawing was studied, that representation 
even — the simplest product sought by the study — could proceed only from 
an accurate knowledge of the facts of form ; for, however appearances of 
forms might differ from the facts, the underlying causes of the differences 
could be understood only by him who had been made acquainted with the 
facts. 

Furthermore, when contemplating the purpose of the study higher than 
that of simple representation, it was believed that as a healthy, productive 
imagination could be cultivated only after there had been acquired a store 
of facts well understood ; so artistic work could be done by him only who 
would fashion his art out of materials taken from his own conscious store- 
house of facts whose relations were understood. 

It was agreed, therefore, that if the child is to be taught drawing at all, 
no matter for what purpose, first of all the teacher must see that he has 
abundant opportunity to learn form-facts, and that, as in the stndy of 
spoken or written language, so in his study of drawing or of graphic 
language, he must be made to know before an attempt is made to teach 
him expression. An important step forward in the teaching of drawing 
was made when this almost axiomatic truth was recognized. 

It was believed, also, that facts of form could not be learned from dicta- 
tion or from representation, or from both. 

Children learn to know forms only imperfectly by seeing them and 
handling them ; they get correct, permanent conceptions of form best by 
analysis and by construction, by making them of different sizes and of 
different material and under different circumstances and for different 
purposes. 

It requires the action of one set of nerve centers excited by the eye, 
cooperating with other sets of nerve centers excited by muscular action 
of fingers and hands directed by the will, for the establishment of correct, 
permanent concepts of form. Concepts are built. 

Form study and drawing are sequential steps for beginners ; form study 
being the first, drawing being the second. Form study is a prerequisite 
to drawing. Manual training is one of the two coordinate parts of form 
study. Manual training, then, and drawing are as inseparable as are ideas 
and words in the study of verbal expression. 

A study of color cannot be separated from that of objects and their 
appearance.' This is true in an especial sense of all objects in plant life. 

A most important educative purpose of learning to represent objects as 
they appear, or seem, is that the learner may acquire power to see objects 
in flat representations of them as they are, and not as they seem to be, just 
as learning to represent phenomena of physical geography in sand maps, 
and afterwards in flat maps, is to train the learner to see contour in flat 
maps. As he who has thus been trained to make flat maps can read con- 
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tour in the flat and represent it in sand or some plastic material, so will 
he who has been taught to draw properly be able to draw objects as well 
from flats as from life. 

Such perfect seeing as is here implied requires a knowledge of color 
corresponding to that of form given in the foregoing and as a part 
thereof. The changes in the appearances of color under influence of light 
and shade, of distance, and of environment may be understood by him only 
who studies the subject in connection with the study of forms of objects 
under varying circumstances. 

The difference between the forms of objects in a picture, as they are and 
as they appear to be, is the personal equation of the picture. What is true 
of pictures is true of all art products. 

The ability to see the objects of a picture as they are, and^ thus separate 
them from what they seem to be, is the ability to see the artist in the pic- 
ture, and hence the art. 

In this work, so necessary to correct, profitable instruction in drawing, is 
found an opportunity for the training of the eye, hand, and judgment 
simultaneously. In these employments, the study and making of geo- 
metric forms, of natural forms allied to them, and of art forms developed 
from them, and of common objects whose forms are based on them, is in 
part the work for which we have been seeking. What an amount of 
profitable seeing is here made possible ! • What employments for the 
acquirement of deftness and reliability in the use of the hands and 
fingers ! What delightful exercises for the development of judgment 
and taste ! 

Drawing was selected as the branch of study along whose lines of work 
related to them might be found those employments of mind and hand 
that would afford all the training desired to make the manual course of 
the school symmetrical and a unified entirety. 

To Mrs. S. E. W. Fuller, the directress of drawing in our schools, and 
her corps of assistants, is due the credit of adjusting the technical work of 
the different kinds of employments to the grades of the school. 

Apart from the strictly practical sense and hand cultivation, much may 
be done by this work to assist the aesthetic and the moral growth of 
the child. The study of graceful forms and harmonious coloring will 
stimulate a love for the beautiful and appropriate which will leave its 
impress on all the work of the hand. 

In his home, in his dress, and in the products of handicraft, good taste 
will guide his choice of form and color, and thus render the world 
brighter and pleasanter both for himself and for those about him. The 
appreciation of the beautiful and of the pure and chaste go hand in hand, 
and will keep the mind and heart ever with higher and nobler things. 

From the kindergarten through the high school, the pupil should be 
kept in constant association with the object world about him, that he may 
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acquire knowledge of its structure and the laws governing its appearance. 
Without this knowledge of his environments, he is but a stranger in the 
garden of God. By the proper study of geometric solids and planes, and 
of forms related to these, he will acquire, through the natural avenues of 
acquisition, sight and touch, a comprehensive and classified knowledge of 
all forms, 

To the little child the form world must ever remain a perplexity until 
he has been led to a classification of its yariations. 

The general purposes of the course of exercises developed are as follows : 

1. Storing the mind with true conceptions of forms and colors, and 

developing the ability to acquire new concepts. 

2. Developing the ability to select from masses of materials that which is 

appropriate for specified or desired purposes. 

3. Directing the attention to the essential elements of the beautiful in 

nature and in art, neglecting in such attention the accidental, thus 
developing the beginning of an artistic standard. 

4. Training the hand to use, shape, and arrange materials with neatness, 

accuracy, and taste, that the learner may express artistically ; i, e,, 
with truth and beauty. 

5. Teaching the use of tools adapted to the age and strength of the child 

and to. the character of materials employed. 

CLAY. 

^^ There is no other material like clay for bringing the mind down to 
the fingers.'^ 

The handling of perfect models of geometric forms may be followed 
by making them in clay. Natural objects whose forms resemble these are 
next made. Then objects whose forms are derived from these may be 
made. The objects to be copied are so easily obtained that every child 
can have a model on his desk for study. 

The amount of work possible here at the very threshold of form study 
is practically without limit. 

The clay soon becomes a ready material in which to fashion forms with 
which the eye is delighted and the mind interested. As from the making 
of apples in clay, to distinguish them from oranges, lemons, or pears, the 
child gives you the likeness of the individual apple on his desk as distin- 
guished from other apples, he begins to notice particulars in everything 
he looks at. He is beginning to notice appearances of objects, too, more 
closely. 

He gives you the likeness of a half apple, on which you are delighted to 
see the skin stand above the pulp which has been wasted away by evapo- 
ration. He is beginning to see details of form. The amount of work 
possible here, too, is practically without limit. He studies roots, stems. 
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leaves, flowers, branches, for science work and as a means of language 
training. He will get better science training and better language train- 
ing if he is made to see particulars and to represent them both in clay 
and in words. 

This work is not simple representation of forms. The child is to see 
the stem dimple of the apple and know its relation to the branch on which 
it hung ; he is to examine the blossom dimple of the apple and under- 
stand its relation to the blossom whence it came, that there may be thought 
in the mind before the building of form begins, else how can clay bring 
thought down to the fingers ? When knowledge and muscle cooperate 
in making natural forms, there is more in the product than shape. 

From the modeling of nature forms the learner, while yet in the fourth 
grade, may pass to the representation of objects from working-drawings, 
modeling to dimensions. In this the use of tools may be allowed and 
encouraged. The child should ascertain for himself the dimensions of 
the objects to be made. This will train his judgment and give him 
skill in doing accurate work. 

He may incise ornament designs in clay plinths, and on other plinths cut 
away the clay from the drawn forms, leaving the ornament in relief. This 
develops careful workmanship with tools. If while working in clay the 
child passes to the study of historic ornament, he finds a limitless field 
for the exercise of mind and hand. The more he knows of the origin of 
the graceful forms and of those who originated them, the more he knows 
of the uses to which they were put and'how they have come down to us, 
the more form he will see in them. Let him model these from the casts 
and let him model them also from the flat, for he is strong enough to do 
it. In this work he may use tools both for measuring and for construct 
ing while doing the work. There is no limit to the original designing 
that may be done for production in clay forms. 

While the child has been at work with clay during the six or seven 
years of school life he has been doing other kinds of work correlated with 
it. 

TABLET AND STICK LAYING. 

He lays tablets and sticks to get proper concepts of surfaces and of 
edges. Before this can be done satisfactorily to the child who begins 
really to see form, the hand must acquire much steadiness. This is 
manual training. 

PAPER FOLDING. 

The child continues the study and making of geometric forms and 
developments from them, and representations of art forms based on them, 
by folding colored paper and cutting it. After the forms are cut they are 
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pasted on cardboard or stiff paper for preservation that they may be 
drawn. The number and variety of forins and the purposes to which they 
may be put in ornament and in uses is innumerable. The work, proceed- 
ing from the simple to the complex and compound, develops deftness of 
fingers and continuity of purpose. The use of tools appropriate to the 
work is also taught. 

MODEL MAKING. 

The child easily goes from making forms by folding paper to the mak- 
ing of objects of stiflf manilla paper or cardboard. For these he makes 
the working-drawings to measurement, after sketching the object and one 
of each of its different faces. 

This is done by the shop method, involving the use of tools and 
demanding careful, accurate work. The amount of work that may be 
done in this branch of employment is practically without limit. It is 
most valuable for teaching the relations of the different dimensions of 
solids as a foundation for art study, and for supplementing the work in 
arithmetic as no other kind of work can do in this line. The child passes 
from the making of these working-drawings to making others for exercises 
and objects to be made in the shops with wood-working tools. 

COLOB. 

While pursuing the lines of work indicated but inadequately in this 
brief paper, the child has been learning color. The paper that he has 
folded and cut, as well as that he has made into solid forms, has been so 
selected as to teach him the relations of color to light. 

Color having its origin in light, the colors composing the light are 
deemed a proper basis for the study. From the observation of the spec- 
trum the child is led to notice the colors of the rainbow, of the plant 
world, the blue of the noonday sky, the red and yellow of evening, the 
green grass, the violet neutral tints of the roots and soil beneath his feet. 
The study of the hues of nature awakens bis color perception and brings 
him into sympathy with the whole realm of color. 

A complete development of the subjects requires representation by 
washes in water colors. This has been done in many of the schools. The 
child has had washing tints of primaries in squares of paper; coloring 
decorative arrangements around a center, and borders ; mixing second- 
aries, and washing in tints of secondaries. This work correlates with 
the paper folding, the paper model making, but more especially and 
delightfully with the study of leaves and flowers. 

The color work of the schools is not yet fully developed. 
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DBAWING. 

Parallel with these lines of work, supplementing them and auxiliary to 
them, the child draws. He represents all he handles and studies in the 
early grades of the school ; and he makes representative specimens in the 
later years of his course. In the beginning he draws only what he sees ; 
later he draws the forms of what he is to make, as well as the working- 
drawings for them, and the patterns for them, before he makes them. 

He has been learning to see fully and accurately ; he has also been 
learning to represent truthfully. 

• 

LAKQUAGE. 

In all the work the child represents what he sees and what he does, in 
good English idiom. 

This is no small part of the purpose of the work. He has learned the 
relative value of word representation and of graphic representation, and 
learns to employ the two when one is inadequate to show what it is desired 
to express in its exactions. 

ART. 

The child in all this correlated work has been developing the art sense, 
the art feeling, and the love of art. 

He is learning what art is. Throughout the work he is led to invent 
by change of form and by composition of form. He is led to study the 
need of decoration, the purpose of decoration, the character of the thing 
to be decorated, and the kind of decoration suited to it. He is led to get 
motives from nature, from art, and by composition. He is taught, by 
doing, the art principle, selection. 

As conceptions of forms and colors increase, more attention is given 
to the development of the power of selection and arrangement. This 
is done in the grouping of fruits and vegetables for object drawing ; in 
the adaptation of units to space ; in the selection of suitable curves to 
modify such units ; and, lastly, in the use of natural forms by seeking for 
the type form, deciding which type form is best adapted to the space, 
and rejecting details that interfere with the conception of this form 
as adapted. 

The child is early led to apply the law of selection to what he does, 
which is discriminating between the principal, or the essential, and the 
subordinate, or the non-essential. The artisan, the artist, and the author, 
alike, must, to succeed, skillfully apply the law of selection. It distin- 
guishes between the necessary and the accidental, between the essential 
elements and those that are ornamental, auxiliary, or complementarv. 
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The beginning of power to select appropriately marks the birth of the 
artistic sense. Its correlated applications are the beginnings of judgment 
in other affairs. 

The details of the course of training that is here suggested may be 
modified to suit circumstances or tastes, or both. Such a course affords 
all employment in handicraft that the schools of the grade for which it is 
intended will have time to give. It exercises the eyes and hands for the 
development of accuracy in seeing, and skill and dexterity in doing, and 
for the acquirement ol definite valuable knowledge ; its steps are sequen- 
tially graded and its employments logically grouped ; it furnishes employ- 
ments suited to the intelligence, size, and strength of pnpils, and is 
practicable in schools where pnpils do their own work ; it is done with 
tools which adults would use for the same purpose, and it is therefore in 
no sense adapted or play work ; it supplements by the investigation it 
requires into nature and into historic facts, as well as by its treatment of 
them, and thereby enriches most or all the other studies of the grades in 
which it is done ; it provides a means by which the future artisan may lay 
a faultless foundation for a meritorious, delightful, and profitable handi- 
craft, and at the same time it provides the only means by which it is 
possible to develop true art. 

The schools of those grades in which this work is done give the same 
scholastic training to pupils who are to be laborers, business men, and 
professional men. That is the theory of popular education. Upon no 
other theory can the public free school stand. 

In a corresponding way the schools may provide the early sense, hand, 
and judgment training for the unskilled laborer, the artisan, and the artist, 
as well as for him who will be neither of these. 

One purpose of art teaching in our schools is to make a constituency 
for better workmanship, and for artistic products of the artisan, as well as 
for art products. For the development of artists we are content to labor 
and to wait. A general demand for a higher grade of workmanship by 
the artisan will secure it. This, while it will be the evidence of an 
advancing civilization, nourished and stimulated by the gratification of its 
own demands, will develop a national standard of handiwork and later on 
a national idea of art. 

Thus is it possible to develop a system of instruction which will give 
fullness of life in all its modes — life physical, life intellectual, and life 
moral. 
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The following schedules show what is being done in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 



Schedule A. 



Subjects. 


Grades. 


First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Fifth. 


Sixth. 


Seventh 

1 


Eighth. 


Drawing : 

Pencildrill 

Prom constmction by the pnpils 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

X • 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

X 
X 
X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


From made objects 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


\e 


Prom nature 

Prom original designs 


X 
X 


Prom ornament from the flat. . . 








X 


X 


Working-drawings 








X 


cieometric problems 










X 


Modeling in clay : 

Prom made objects 


X 
X 


X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 

X 








From natare 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


X 


To measurement and from 
working-drawings 


X 


Prom the cast 








X 


From original designe> 














X 


Carving in clay : 

Ornament from the flat, incised. 










X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 


Ornament from the flat, in relief. 










X 


From original designs. 










X 


Construction with other materials : 
sticks 


X 
X 

X 


X 
X 

X 


< 






Paper folding and cutting 

Development in paper from 
workmg-drawings 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 














Designs, applied : 

To clay 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

X 
X 
X 
X 


X ■ 


To paper construction 










X 


To cloth 










X 


Language 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


Color 


X 







Schedule B. 

Tools and Materials in the Hands of Children. 



Oradks. 


Clay. 


sticks. 


Tablets. 


Pencil 

and 
paper. 


Colored 
paper. 


Heavy ma- 
nilla paper 
and card- 
board. 


Tools for 

modeling 

and cutting. 


Muci- 
lage. 


Scis- 
sors. 


First 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 






X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 




Second 








rhiid 






X 


E''ourth 










X 


Birth.. .'. 






X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 


8ixth 






X 


ieventh 






X 


Bighth 








X 
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DISCUSSION. 



PAPERS EEAD BY SUPERINTENDENTS BRADLEY AND POWELL. 
[Reported by Suft. L. H. Jones, Indianapolis, Ind.] 

Mr. W. E. Sheldon, of Boston : I would like to ask Mr. Powell, 
whether the schedule of work just giyen refers wholly to the primary 
school, rather than to the kindergarten. 

Me. Powell : It does. The kindergarten prepares the way for it. 

Mr. Sheldon : During the modeling exercise would you have the 
original model in the hand of the child ? 

Me. Powell: Certainly. 

Mr. Sheldon : In the upi)er grades might not the instruction from the 
model be so thorough that during the exercise in modeling it might be 
withdrawn from sight ? 

Mr. Powell : Yes, sir ; though such result is rather the end of such 
education than one of its preliminary steps. 

Mr. Sheldon: I think it necessary to insist on the perfection of the 
ideal or model in the mind of the child before he attempts to model it in 
clay. 

Mr. Hailmann, of La Porte : I wish only to emphasize some points of 
the beautiful papers presented. The kindergarten should precede the 
school, and in the former these concepts are worked out in the plays and 
gifts and occupations. 

The first thing in education is to give ideals. Froebel has shown that 
this is the business of early education. Manual training helps to give 
these ideals and to perfect the concepts from these. Manual training 
tends toward efficiency in education. It should be so used as to introduce 
purpose into the life of the child, and teach him to realize this purpose in 
some perfected work, making the purpose end in something outside of 
himself. It offers the best opportunity to fix for the child ideals of social 
attitudes and relations — ethical ideals — notions of associated effort. The 
work and play should be so arranged th^t the children will discover the 
value and necessity of associated effort — harmonious cooperation. 

Not only the members of one class or grade should thus be led to 
cooperate, but the various grades of a whole system should be led to see 
ways of being helpful to one another. 

This leads the child to see the essential unity of social ends and social 
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efforts, and fits him to live in the institutions into which he must pass 
when he leayes school. 

Not only must the child thus work for another, setting his aim ontside 
himself, but he must be taught to put something of himself into his work. 
No dictation exercise should be complete in itself ^ but should rather be a 
stimulus to the child, that he may make something of the material given 
him by dictation. 

Mr. Powell : The distinguished gentleman has, in my opinion, shown 
beautifully how manual training lays the foundation for eyery thing else. 
The participation of the child in setting social aims and in helping to 
realize these aims in action interprets history to the child by making him 
a participant in its very elements and beginnings. 

Mr. Whitb, of Ohio : I am glad that we are now agreed that drawing 
IS the central thing in manual training, and that everything else is valu- 
able more or less as it contributes to the perfection of the drawing. 

It is a mistake to assume that we draw geometrical solids for the pur- 
pose of learning the concepts of these solids. 

The concept is an antecedent necessity to the drawing itself. 

Much of the drawing is so poor that it tends to blur the concept already 
fairly well formed. Much map drawing is so poor as to confuse outlines 
rather than make them clearer. 

Another thing : the end of education is more than the training of the 
hand. Too much has been made of manual training. I shall not be 
surprised if some ardent enthusiast should soon claim that the only way 
to heaven is through the hand. This is about the only thing not heretofore 
claimed for manual training. 

SuPT. A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass., commended the moderate 
tone of the papers of the evening ; and he thought the extravagant claims 
for this kind of instruction, at first made, are not often put forth at 
present. He found little to object to in the papers. They do not assume 
that manual training is the sine qua non in any good school, or that no 
school can be of any value without that training. 

Drawing, paper cutting, box making, and work in clay, are all here 
regarded as part of manual training ; and to these we might add writing 
and a part of what is called physical culture. For such a noble institution 
as this in which we are met, and for similar schools founded by the wise 
munificence of far-seeing men of wealth, intent upon the beneficent admin- 
istration of their own estates, we can utter no words but those of praise. 
The good which these schools have done, and will do for generations yet to 
come, is incalculable. It constitutes a monument to the founders more 
enduring than imperishable brass. 

But in this discussion there has been a hint of a false &t&\id^x^ q»1 
11 
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success iu life. Opinions have been quoted which imply that success is to 
be measured by ability to amass wealth — that the almighty dollar is the 
one thing needful. Do we not rather wish so to conduct the education 
of the young that they may grow up feeling that noble character, con- 
quest of self, the consciousness of God-given powers growing stronger by 
use day by day — the being a man, in the breadth of all which that 
implies — that this is an aim and an end, and not the mere getting of 
money ? Let us not teach them to worship the golden image which the 
Nebuchadnezzar of this generation has set up. 

Mr. Powell (in closing) : I am glad to be able to repeat now what I 
said on the occasion referred to four years ago. I said that science teach- 
ing has come and changed the whole purpose and method of university 
work. The kindergarten has come and is changing the purpose and 
method of primary teaching. Manual training has come to change the 
purpose and method of the grades between the primary grades and the 
university. 

Mr. Bradley (in closing) said that he would not detain the audience 
at so late an hour to reply to anything that had been said, or to offer any 
new suggestion. He recalled the meeting four years ago to which Supt. 
Marble had referred. He recalled the apprehension then expressed, that 
the movement to introduce manual training into the schools mqiant the 
displacement of their established work by the introduction of crude and 
impracticable schemes. It was then feared that a fniitless attempt was to 
be made to teach trades and industries in the schools, while their legiti- 
mate work in training the mind and character was to be crowded ont. 
The discussion this evening has shown that such apprehension has been 
dissipated by experience and greater familiarity with the subject. Those 
cities which have made the greatest progress in the incorporation of 
manual training into their courses of study have found that it brings, 
not weakness, but strength. Trusted friends of the schools, who 
earnestly opposed manual training four years ago, now belieye that, 
wisely directed, it will train neglected mental powers. He congratulated 
the department that all had been able practically to unite on so important 
an issue. The only questions now are those of method and detail. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated the educational value of manual training. He 
believed it would also demonstrate its practical utility. It now remains 
for the friends and advocates of the new work to guide it wisely, and to 
protect the schools from mistakes and excess. Among the various means 
which are now proposed for enriching our courses of study, none is more 
promising, educationally and practically considered, than a judicious 
training of the eye and the hand, along with the education of the intel- 
lect and the heart. 
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THE HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN AS AFFECTED BY 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 



BY G. STA:NLEy HALL, PRESIDENT OF CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 



[An Absteact.] 

The deyelopraent of education in nearly every country of the world in 
the last few years has been amazing. Not only in civilized, but in lands 
till lately uncivilized or half-civilized — in New Zealand, Algeria, Fin- 
land, as well as in India, South America and Japan — schools and school 
systems have become methods of colonization and of political influence. 
They now do the pioneer work once done by missionary preaching ; and 
even the missions of the world are more and more teaching stations. 
Schools have a control over the bodies and minds of children five or six 
Lours a day, for five or six days a week, which is greater than the control 
ever exercised by any other institution in history. Schools are uniform- 
izing the knowledge and the sentiments of the world : men of all creeds, 
i-aces, ranks, those who differ in everything else, unite in believing in the 
efficacy of schools. This is a consensus omnium gentium which the 
medisBval church long sought, which philosophers have postulated, 
and is now more practical and comprehensive than either have ever 
dreamed. The modern school is thus in a sense a church universal, and 
has all that deep consecration of a belief — a love now well nigh universal. 

When a child begins to go to school the change of his environment is 
very great. Instead of constant activity, he must now sit still and keep 
still ; instead of moving his hands and arms freely, the strain of effort is 
now focussed upon the very few, tiny, pen-wagging muscles. The eyes, 
instead of moving freely, are confined in the zig-zag treadmill of the 
printed line. It is no wonder, therefore, that the child so commonly loses 
weight on first entering school ; that short-sightedness and other eye 
troubles increase almost regularly through the school period ; that head- 
aches, anaemia, scoliosis, defects of development if not signs of disease 
appear in stomach, heart, and lungs, and especially in the nervous system, 
the gradual deterioration of which is so hard to recognize (see the well- 
known works of Hertel, Key, Warner, Cohn, and others). If the school 
is tending to physical deterioration and toward a sickly age, as certain 
medisBval institutions are said to have caused the dark ages and the plagues, 
we ought to know it. The school ought to develop a sound mind' in a 
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sound body ; for what shall a man give in exchange for his health, or what 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world of knowledge and lose his 
own health ? I hold that it is not too much to say that everything about 
the school— building, seats and desks, hours, subjects and methods of 
study — should be determined primarily with a view to health, on which, 
especially in children, even morality so largely depends. 

In much of what follows I am immediately indebted to the studies of 
Dr. William H. Burnham, who has devoted the entire year in his course 
of Pedagogy at Clark University to hygiene, and who has allowed me to 
examine and condense his far more extended and detailed studies, a part 
of which are now in press for the ** Pedagogical Seminary.** Of his 
studies, much of what follows is simply a digest, and to these the reader 
is referred. 

The body of the growing child is a mazy federation of cells, freighted by 
heredity with reverberations from a past, the remoteness of which we can 
hardly conjecture. It is so infinitely plastic that there is nothing in the 
environment that does not affect it. Every effort of thought modifies 
the temperature of the brain, and every effort of the muscles increases the 
products of waste and modifies circulation, while fatigue and all its 
demoralization is always lurking to prey upon the body and mind. Yet 
so little does science know of many of these problems that the body might 
almost be called a laboratory marked "No admittance;** while for the 
average teacher the ignorance of the psycho-physic organism of the child 
is profound. 

The schoolhouse, which has been called more important for the develop- 
ment of the average child than the home itself, ought to be a palace of 
health. I proceed to sketch very roughly the salient points culled partly 
from laws, which are far more detailed in Europe than here, partly from 
norms recommended by educational bodies, and partly from ideals 
described in various books. 

A. The Site, — This should be high, dry, a natural and not artificial soil, 
with no foreign matter in it ; is sometimes tested by boring; marl, lime, 
or sand ingredients being good, and clay bad. It must be remote, if 
possible, from liquor saloons, the noise of machinery, offensive or un- 
wholesome odors, marshes, ponds, graveyards, dust, or any form of 
nuisance or danger, and the street should, if possible, be asphalted near 
it. One norm prescribes that the distance of the schoolhouse from all 
other buildings should be twice their height. 

B. Yard. — This should be enclosed by a hedge rather than a high wall 
or by some transparent enclosure, that children may see the life of the street, 
and that all passers-by may see and be interested in the children, their 
play, and the school. The yard should be a por6us earth rather than 
brick. Some norms prescribe three square meters per child as the 
minimum. Sheds for play in rainy days, often with glass roofs, are very 
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common, especially in France. A few simple, permanent pieces of 
gymnastic apparatus are perhaps more common in Germany. In more 
rural districts school gardens containing a few medicinal plants, and even 
a few poisonous ones to bo avoided, flower-beds, a bee-hive, a tiny hot- 
house, and even individual beds for children to be responsible for, etc., 
are often found. 

C. Basement and Walls, — All the building should be undercellared ; 
should never contain water-closets ; janitor^s quarters, especially pantries, 
should be separated from the rest of the cellar by tight walls ; the floor 
should be cemented ; the basement should be kept, scrupulously clean 
and well ventilated, and more or less heated. Some norms prescribe a 
water-table all round the building, a meter wide and plastered, to prevent 
the ascent of ground moisture. The walls should contain plenty of air 
chambers, and be strong enough for an additional story. Steps up to the 
building should always be protected above and on the sides, or, better yet, 
within the walls. 

D. Floors. — The lower floor, for the youngest children, should be at 
least a foot or two above the street level, should be of boards neither too 
hard nor too soft, but splinterless. Hamburg legislates on the cracks in 
the floor, which have been found to contain almost as many bacteria as the 
filth under the finger-nails of children. The thickness of the floor boards 
should bear a fixed ratio, often prescribed, to the distance between the 
joists. There should be no dry sweeping, and the floor might sometimes 
be washed with a weak sublimate. Some ideals avoid all corners and 
angles by means of curved moldings such as are sometimes found in 
hospitals. All ceilings should not only be double, but should contain 
sound-deadening layers. 

E. Halls and Stairs. — The halls should be wide, light, well ventilated, 
so that not only clothes-racks and umbrella-stands can be placed in them, 
if necessary, and sometimes bookcases, etc., but that exercises may be 
held in them. This is, of course, quite ideal. The stairs should be at 
least a yard and a half wide, with steps broad and not too high, and 
corners not too sharp. The stairway should always be broken by one or 
two landings, never circular ; should be of brick or iron, or some fireproof 
material, should have hand-rails on both sides, should be light, warm, and 
ventilated. 

F. The Schoolrooms and Windows should contain no posts or pillars, 
should be from three to four meters high ; the walls of the room should 
be of some mild color — light blue, green, yellow, or gray. If a wood 
finish can be afforded, pipes for gas and water, and electrical and other 
connections, should not be covered. Some laws prescribe the proportion 
of length of room to its breadth as two to three, some as three to five. 
The ratio of the window surface to the floor has been regulated by many 
laws, and in point of fact has been found to range from one-third to 
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one-ninth. There is little uniformity as to exposures, but south and east 
seem on the whole preferred. There should be no direct or reflected sun- 
light. Windows in front of the pupil are worst, those behind better, and 
windows on the left of the pupil are preferred. Windows should be open- 
able, — a horizontal axis preferred, — should go to the ceiling, and be 
square and not curved at the top. The height of the top of the window 
should be at least three-fifths the width of the room. The bottom of the 
window in one norm must be a meter and a quarter above the floor; 
another law prescribes a minimum distance of one and a fourth meters 
between windows, but they should be as near together as possible. Dr. 
Cohn' thinks that each child should see the sky from his seat, and has 
devised an instrument to determine the amount of sky visible to each 
child. He would have a photometer used in each schoolroom, and 
suggests, as the norm, what would be equiyalent to the reading of good 
diamond type at a distance of ten inches. The door should be a meter 
wide, never behind the children, should open outward, and should have a 
transom. The cross piece bearing the number of the room should be 
as high as the eye of the average child in that room. 

G. Heating and Ventilation, — I am inclined to agree with the sentiment 
of Dr. Burnham, that whoever says that any existing system is superior 
to all others is either uninformed and crotchety, or else an agent. 
Architects, as a rule, know almost nothing of heating, and still less of 
ventilation. It is these matters in which false economies are most often 
practiced. Living, as we do, at the bottom of a sea of air, where it takes 
as much force to move 100 lbs. of air as it does 100 lbs. of iron, we forget 
too that each day has its own problem. Many an excellent system is 
quite ineffective because not well managed through the ignorance or care- 
lessness of a janitor. To change the air in a schoolroom completely 
once in every twenty minutes or half-hour, as should be done if each 
child has on an average only IJ square meters of surface and five cubic 
meters of air space, is a very grave problem. The ^^ school smell, ^' and 
the injury foul air works in the blunting of faculties and the deterioration 
of tone, is 'due not so much to the carbonic acid as to the organic matter 
in the air of which this in the index. One ideal system is heating at 
frequent intervals all. over and through the floor, with gratings and 
pockets to prevent the ascent of floor dust, by a central system regu- 
lated by thermometers in each room, with electrical contact shutting off 
or letting on heat automatically — a system, however, involving great 
expense, and therefore not generally practicable. Jacketed stoves, with 
air coming directly from out-doors, are used in country schools. Open 
fire-places with their great waste are now sometimes resorted to in despair 
of a better system. This whole matter is a very complex -bundle of 
problems in physics, as yet but partially understood, and still less often 
well applied. 
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H. Cost and School Architects. — The German Government prints once in 
ten years an account of all educational buildings of all grades^ each of 
which is described in tables of fifteen columns. An interesting method 
of presentation here found is to calculate always the cost of the entire 
building per cubic meter, per square meter, and per child, and also the 
cost of heating, ventilating, and plumbing per cubic meter. Educational 
architecture in Europe, while not exactly a vocation by itself, has an 
increasing number of experts, and has a vast and rapidly accumulating 
literature.* Within the last decade and a half the number of buildings 
erected has been enormous ; a single lyc^, recently finished in Paris, cost 
nearly two and a half million dollars ; a single university building in 
Vienna, nearly four million dollars ; and for all grades of education 
the present might almost be called an architectural epoch. Even very 
special institutions, like school baths, school dormitories, eye clinics, 
school and university gymnasia, have elaborate laws or norms full of 
details and specifications, while the views of the tax-payer and the doctor, 
which are perhaps most opposed on the question of expense, are com- 
plicated and confused by the traditions of carpenters and the ideas of 
convenience by teachers. 

1. School Seats and Desks. — These are most important for the child. 
Sharp comers and angles must be avoided ; the teacher desires convenient 
visibility of as much of the child's body as possible, ease and quickness of 
getting in and' out ; while the doctor insists on adjustability to every part 
of the body with severely orthopaedic exactness. Before Barnard's epoch- 
making work, which prompted a German writer to say that the school 
desk was the only contribution of America to pedagogy, seats some- 
times ran around three sides of the room, so that the children sat with 
their backs toward the center and must swing their feet over the seat to 
get out. In Freiburg, where many thousand children were lately meas- 
ured, the difference in total height, and the way that the total height was 
distributed between back, legs, etc., was found to vary. Thus, the 
method of marching before a scale, in the presence of the janitor, the 
numbers on which designated the seat proper for each scholar, seemed in- 
adequate, convenient and rapid as it is for approximating a fit for seats. 
The body should be held upright, in a healthful, symmetrical position, 
with least muscular effort. Seats which favor bad positions tend to lateral 
curvature of the spine, and interference with the functions of chest and 
stomach. The desk should overlap the seat by an inch or two ; that is, 
the so-called *^ distance*' should be minus. When the lower leg is at 
right angles to the floor, and the foot rests squarely, the lower part of the 
upper leg should touch the seat with the lightest possible contact. The 
distance from the seat to the floor is not the same for two persons of the 

* See ** Pedagogical Seminary," Vol. I. No. 3. 
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same height, and foot-rests, both horizontal and inclined, are very common 
in Europe. To get the distance from the top of the seat to the top of the 
desk, the child should sit erect, and the distance from the seat to the 
elbow, plus 2 inches, is a common rule. The ideal seat and desk are of 
course adjustable to fit each child, and children should be re-seated two 
or three times a year. 

J. Writing, — This is the most important question of school ortho- 
paedics, and concerns especially the spine and eye. The position in writing 
now much commended in Germany is perfect uprightness of the body, 
both arms resting symmetrically in front and upon the desk about two 
inches from the elbow ; the copy-book square and in the middle, not 
slightly to the right, and not obliquely to the edge of the desk. The new 
vertical script now introduced, either as an experiment or permanently, 
in a number of places in Germany (Vienna, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Bo- 
hemia), brings the pen on the down strokes perpendicular to the line, and 
the line is a very short one. [Samples of these copy-books were shown.] 
Paper straight, writing straight, body straight, is the motto of this script 
of the future, and indeed of a not very remote past. It is easier and more 
rapid. One observer found that over ninety per cent, of the children, 
when required to change from the old method of writing to this, straight- 
ened up the body, and when changed back to the old script, fell into the 
^^ collapsed ^' position, and twisted the head so as to keep the, axis joining 
the two eyes perpendicular to the direction of the down strike of the pen. 
This latter position brings the eyes to unequal distances from the letters, 
and, some think, is distinctly productive of optical disorders. The new 
vertical script favors an engrossing pen with no sharp lines ; the pen must 
point toward the elbow, which must be held one hand's breadth from the 
body ; the pen must be grasped at a good distance from the point, the 
hand supported by the side of the nail of the little finger. The line is 
only from eight to ten centimeters long, and the paper must be pushed up 
after each line. One writer says he can always tell by the position of the 
body what script is used. One of the worst positions ever devised is one 
which has been introduced in some parts of this country, that requires 
the child to sit with its right side to the desk, and the left turned away 
almost at right angles to it. 

K. Reading Hygiene. — The zig-zag of the eye in reading lines and dis- 
criminating letters throws great strain upon the nervous centers involved. 
Many of our reading books are now printed in very good type, but diction- 
aries, atlases, and maps are often wretched. Cohn, and especially Javal 
and Sanford (see American Journal of Psychology , Vol. I. No. 3, on the 
^^ Relative Legibility of Letters"), have made very careful studies of this 
subject. The scientific problem is, how to secure the greatest amount of 
legibility for a given surface, without interfering too much with the tradi- 
tions of type- makers or of readers. The forms of a few letters, like the small 
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** e/^ which has a very low degree of legibility, and is confused with other 
letters at the least distance from the eye, are very slightly changed, as are 
the common rules of spacing, and all with great gain to the eye. The 
latter moves along a line with its focus directed to the upper half of the 
letters, for in English it is in the upper half that the letters are chiefly 
distinguished from each other. The little lines in letters should never be 
less than a quarter of a millimeter in thickness. The lower lengths of the 
** j " and **y *' can be slightly shortened. The line should not exceed ten 
centimeters in length, and new rules are laid down for spacing and leading. 

I have spoken of but few points connected with school hygiene, and 
of these in the most sketchy and inadequate way. The subject requires a 
course of lectures, and there is nothing in all the school courses of study 
that should not be considered from the standpoint of health. Fatigue in 
school work brings not only distaste, but habits of inaccuracy and care- 
lessness, and thus blunts the *^ school conscience.^' Burgerstein has shown 
by elaborate experiments and careful tabulation of the kinds of error made 
in simple arithmetical operations, based on the study of a large number 
of school children, that fatigue begins far sooner than was supposed, while 
over-effort brings increased speed of work, but greatly increased number 
and kinds of error. His studies are of great importance. Lakorsky thinks 
that the fourth hour is degraded in value 33 per cent, less than the first 
hour, by fatigue. 

We know now that school children grow far more rapidly in certain 
years than they do in others, and that during the stationary years they 
are most liable to disease. It is possible that we may infer that during 
the growing years they both catch and originate the most new impressions 
and ideas, but are most easily injured by strain and fatigue. Again, we 
know that growth is greatest at certain periods of the year, and yet again 
that the body does not grow uniformly in all directions at once, but that 
the energies of growth are focussed now upon hands and arms and their 
centers, now upon chest and trunk, or face, or sex. Other experiments 
are showing us what are the most effective hours of the day for work. 
We are making progress in obtaining a table of normal intei'ests of chil- 
dren. Just as the hand is dwarfed if too great strain is thrown upon it 
in drawing or otherwise, before its " nascent period,'^ while it would 
thrive and grow strong under the same strain just after, so, if an interest 
is forced precociously, its development is arrested. 

School life and work may cultivate a habit of haste, rush, nervous im- 
petuosity. It may develop sluggishness, apathy, indifference, and distaste 
for all the exquisite pleasures of intellectual activity. It may foster a 
diathesis of care, anxiety, and worry, and I sometimes think that the 
method-cram is breeding a morbid neurosis of its own (for all form and 
no substance is straining to the mind; as one of our humorists says, " To 
kick at nothing is wrenching*^). Or, finally, the school may bring new 
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interests and deepen old ones, and deliberately foster a habit of repose 
and reserve which is not incompatible with eager cariosity. Nothing is 
so worthy of love and reverence and devotion as the soul and the body of 
the growing, healthy child^ and no institutions can be so noble as those 
which have for their object to bring these to most complete maturity. 



DISCUSSION. 



LRbpobtbd bt Mb. J. H. Blooobtt, or Washington, D. C] 

SuPT. Barrington, of Newark, N. J. : What is your view of the mid- 
session recess ? 

Dr. Hall : It is of the most vital importance. Every moment over a 
half hour's attention by the younger children in the primary school is a 
source of error through a slackness of attention. The no recess plan is 
an abomination. 

SuPT. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo.: Would you teach the 
girls especially as to ascent and descent of stairs ? 

Dr. Hall : There are elements of the greatest importance in the ques- 
tion, and details are given in the authorities named. 

SuPT. W. B. Powell, Washington, D. C. : What is the physiological 
effect or influence of attempting to read that which is not understood by 
the pupil ? 

Dr. Hall : All that a child is called upon to do that he abhors is 
hurtful, except so far as it trains the will. 

SuPT. Greenwood : What influence has the school had in causing 
myopia and other eye difficulties ? 

Dr. Hall : American conditions have developed a most wonderful type 
of the human eye. It is injured by using it under unfavorable con- 
ditions. 

SuPT. Treudley, of Youngstown, Ohio : In the matter of writing, 
what is the influence of '* lattice '' ruling ? 

Dr. Hall : It is of vastly more importance to have the lines exact in 
their relation to the axis of the eye than it is to have any ruling that does 
not produce this condition. Vertical letters and lines are considered 
better than slanting lines, and such writing is coming into great favor in 
many sections. Physiologically, it is the correct method. 
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SuPT. BouTON, of Bridgeport, Conn. : What is the result of investiga- 
tions made with reference to the use of blackboard and slate ? 

De. Hall : Black lines on a white surface are about one-third better 
than white lines on a black surface. 

SuPT. Tarbell, Providence, E. T. : What is the effect of copying from 
the blackboard to the slate or paper, thus frequently varying the focus ? 

Dr. Hall : The effect is likely to be beneficial ; it acts as a relief by 
change. 

SuPT. Treudley : How long should pupils of primary grades be held 
to close attention ? 

Dr. Hall : The intensity of child life is greater in America than in 
other countries. Primary children should never be held to continuous 
attention more than half an hour without change and respite. 

SuPT. Gilbert, of St. Paul, Minn.: What do you consider the best 
color for blackboards ? 

Dr. Hall : Black and white are best for contrast. 

SuPT. Greenwood : What especial influence is temperature supposed 
to have in matters educational ? There seem to be radical differences in 
different countries. Is this due to different climatic conditions ? 

Dr. Hall : This matter has received much attention in several coun- 
tries, but reliable results are not attainable. Children can work better in 
summer than in winter, according to some hygienists. The reverse is 
claimed by others. We must have a surplus energy to use in the work; 
the child must therefore be comfortable. Various methods of heating 
and ventilating have been devised at different times and in different 
countries. One plan was to use a perforated floor, the air to pass through 
the perforations and out through the ceilings. I mention this as a 
novelty. 

SuPT. A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass., said he was much delighted 
with the exhaustive resume of the opinions of experts in all these 
various directions. The paper was an invaluable treatise on the sub- 
ject ; but he desired to point out some of the diflBculties in securing 
the best conditions. The ideal method of introducing warm air into a 
schoolroom, as set forth by an expert, was itself extremely faulty. To 
force the warm air through minute perforations in the floor and allow it 
to escape by means of its own rarity through the ceiling, is open to the 
very grave objection that in this way all the air to be breathed by the 
pupils comes up through the dust of the floor and all the inevital* 
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impurities brought into the room on muddy shoes. Children would 
breathe in a perpetual cloud of impalpable dust impregnated with 
bacteria^ bacilli, and all sorts of fatal microcosms and infinitesimal 
creatures with magniloquent names — ^in other words, the dust of a school- 
room floor is not fit to breathe. Now, if such a difficulty exists in an 
ideal system, how far from perfect must the real systems be ! In con- 
templating the difficulty in securing perfect sanitary conditious for 
children, Mr. Marble called attention to the fact that the healthy human 
animal has the power of adapting himself to varying conditions. Of all 
creation man alone (with the exception of the house fly, perhaps) can live 
in all climates. He can winter amidst Arctic ice, and summer in tropical 
heat. He can work by day in the deadly gaees of the sewers and be 
healthy and strong. While attempting, then, to secure the best possible 
sanitary conditions for school children, which is a plain duty, at the same 
time is it not well for us to devote some attention to work from the other 
end of the line ? With the automatic heat-regulator and damper, and 
along with the adjustable seat, should we not try to develop bodies robust 
enough to withstand the inevitable climatic changes — to develop the 
adjustable boy ! 

Dr. White, of Ohio: Are the educational conditions of to-day less 
favorable than they were twenty-five or fifty years ago ? 

Dr. Hall : The demands are more exacting. 

In concluding the discussion Dr. Hull said : ** After all, I have much 
sympathy with the notion that the old district school was excellent in its 
day. But everybody thinks that we can do much better. The demands 
are far different ; the problem of to-day is much more complex. But we 
shall be able to solve it with much success, and moreover we shall be able to 
meet in large measure the changing demands of our growing nation. In 
doing all this we shall be obliged to give much attention to the questions 
of health and morals. Good bodily health is the most favorable condition 
for good moral health. A study of the various phases of the health ques- 
tion, as presented in the paper this morning, will be found valuable, as 
the results of the most patient investigations are there given in reliable 
detail/' 
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THE RELATIONS OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY TO THE 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



BY W. H. BRETT, LIBRARIAN, PUBLIC LIBRARY, CLEVELAND, 0. 



In speaking of the relations of the public library to the schools, I use 
the term public library in its common acceptation, as including only 
those libraries intended for the use of the entire community, and free as 
the schools are free. I do not attempt a discussion of the use of books in 
connection with any theory of education. I assume, however, and the 
discussions to which we have listened during this meeting strengthen the 
assumption, that there is a strong desire and earnest effort to broaden and 
enrich without attenuating the course of study in the grammar schools, 
and it is with grammar schools that I am particularly concerned. I 
assume that the varying and to some extent contradictory plans which are 
urged for this purpose have this in common — that they are disposed to free 
themselves from the exclusive use of text-books — text-books which are too 
often mere quiz-compends — and to study literature, history, and the natural 
sciences by a broader and more attractive method. This implies the use 
of books and suggests the library. The desirable relationship between the 
school and the library is one of mutual helpfulness, and is eminently a 
practical one. I have nothing new to offer. If I can collate a few 
familiar facts in such a way as to illustrate the value and einphasize the 
necessity of the cooperation of the teacher and the librarian, I shall have 
accomplished my purpose. The public library is the creation of the last 
sixty years, and the substantial development of the common-school system 
is included in the same period. These sixty years of the life of our 
country have been years of vigorous growth, boundless expansion, mar- 
velous activity, and undreamed of progress. They have witnessed changes 
in the conditions of business and manufacturing which amount to an 
economic revolution. The shoe-shop, the hat-shop and the tool-shop of 
each town and village have been replaced by great manufacturing establish- 
ments, employing their hundreds or thousands of operatives, and selling 
their products in every market. The little shop is being replaced by the 
great bazar, where one may purchase anything from a pin to a piano. 
An army of shop-keepers and small manufacturers have felt their business 
slip from their grasp, and have been thrust over into the crowded ranks of 
the wage-eariiers. It is not wonderful that a large and increasing popu- 
lation has not been able without friction to pass through such a revolution 
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and cannot without diflSculty and distress accommodate itself to suet 
changed conditions. 

When we consider that this transformation has been accomplished 
within two generations, and that while it has been in progress the 
country has receiyed and begun to assimilate an immense immigration, it 
is, indeed, wonderful that the hardships are not greater, and the discon- 
tent more general. One result of this has been a widespread dissatisfac- 
tion with the prevailing educational methods, and a demand for some 
change which will render education more helpful in the struggle for 
existence. The answer to this has been sought in diflferent directions. 
An earnest movement has progressed with increasing volume during the 
last twenty years for the popularization of education. The Chautauqua 
Circle, the societies for home study. University Extension, and other 
similar activities, have for their purpose the sharing of that culture which 
will sweeten and enrich the life, and bring content, even though it put no 
money in the pocket. Seeking the answer in the opposite direction, it has 
been urged that the public school should aim to fit its pupils to earn a 
living, should give them information which has a money value, should to 
some extent replace the obsolescent apprentice 'system. 

This demand ignores real education. The aim of the school is character, 
not livelihood. Given this, and that will follow. It would fit its pupils to 
live a life, not merely earn a living; it would set their feet in that way 
where, if they continue to walk therein, they will reach true manhood and 
womanhood. It does not aim to turn out mechanics and cooks, mere 
bread winners and loaf dividers, but men and women, feeling sure that the 
nearer they attain to that full stature, that rounded character, the stronger 
will they be to meet the difficulties of life, the more able to solve its prob- 
lems. It has refused to introduce the commercial spirit, the atmosphere 
of the workshop and the market, into the schoolroom. Bemembering 
the words of Plato, it does not teach arithmetic with the purpose of a 
shop-keeper, but for its mental discipline. It does not teach geography 
to make commercial travelers of its pupils, but that they may look out 
on this world which God has made and crowned with beauty. It would 
link together physical and political geography and history not as being 
independent subjects, but parts no one of which can be understood except 
in its relation to the whole. It would teach history in the spirit of that 
father, who, presenting his boy a set of books, wrote this : *^To my son, 
this history of the world. May he never find it too large for him.^^ I 
believe that there is a place for the library in this broader scheme. 

The public library system has shared the quickening impulses of the 
times and has made its greatest growth within the last twenty years. 
If the passage of the various public school library laws, beginning with 
that of New York in 1827, may be regarded as its genesis, its exodns 
may be dated from the centennial year. In that year was published the 
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special report of the "CTnited States Commissioner of Education, which 
gave an accouDt of the condition of the libraries of the country, with full 
statistics, a consideration of their various relations and apparatus. It 
gave to all the benefit of plans and ideas which a few progressive men 
had elaborated. To many it was a revelation and a release, breaking the 
cumbering fetters of antiquated methods, and leading them into broader 
fields of usefulness. In the same year, the American Library Association 
and the Library Journal were founded, which, in bringing librarians to- 
gether and furnishing a medium for communication and discussion, have 
materially aided further progress. The School of Library Economy, estab- 
lished in 1887, is teaching the science and art of librarianship, broadly 
and thoroughly, and its graduates are doing a missionary work throughout 
the country. The more recent appointment of its founder to the position 
of State Superintendent of Libraries for New York is a step from which 
great results maybe expected. The educational value of libraries has been 
substantially recognized in the willingness with which the people tax 
themselves for their support, and in magnificent gifts for their foundation 
and enlargement. Within the past ten years, more than as many millions 
of dollars have been given in a few large sums, and the smaller benefac- 
tions have been numerous. 

According to the statistics of the Commissioner of Education, there 
were in 1876, in the public libraries of the country, in round numbers, 
twelve millions of volumes in twenty-five hundred libraries. In 1885, 
nine years later, there were twenty millions of volumes in five thousand 
libraries, an increase of fifty per cent, in libraries, and sixty-six per cent, in 
books. No later statistics have been published ; but the intervening years 
have been full of growth, and it is fair to assume a large additional 
increase. These statistics include college and other libraries, but the 
public libraries form a large part of the totals given. 

The important function of the library as an independent educational 
institution is to supply the means of self-culture. This includes the wide 
range from books suited to the smallest capacity and slightest attainment, 
to those which a liberally educated man may need in pursuing his studies 
in any field of thought or knowledge. Another is to furnish information 
on the practical arts. This ranges from a cook-book or a work-shop 
manual to text-books for advanced professional and technical studies. 
In this it resembles the American university with its college of the 
liberal arts, and group of professional and technical schools. The best 
equipped library does not give systematic instruction, nor prescribe a 
curriculum. It has no means of holding the sluggard to his work. It 
carries the elective plan to its last possible development. It is the work- 
shop of the earnest student. 

The proper administration of a library includes not only the selection 
and collection of its books, their arrangement and custody, but also their 
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distribution, and so far as may be helpful the direction of their reading. 
To extend the facilities for distnbution, branch libraries and deUyerr 
stations are established in many of the larger cities. These are helpful, but 
not entirely adequate, and multitudes in our large cities are practically 
out of reach of the^ libraries, and the little help in the choice of books 
which can be given to any individual is often entirely insuflBcient. It is 
in these important functions of the distribution of its books and the 
direction of their reading, that the cooperation of the school is needed by 
the library. 

Since the organization of the American Library Association in 1876 no 
subject has been more frequently or earnestly discussed than that of read- 
ing for the young. Not merely to supply them with books, but to stimu- 
late reading and guide it to higher levels, to educate a discriminating 
judgment and to inspire with a love for reading, have been the recognized 
duties of the librarian. To secure definite information I addressed notes 
of inquiry as to their work with the schools to the librarians of all public 
libraries in the country which appeared to have more than 5,000 volumes. 
The replies were prompt, full, and interesting. As I have them tabu- 
lated, twenty-two States extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific are 
represented. The general tenor of the replies indicates that librarians 
throughout the country are alive to the importance of the work. A few 
only of the whole number report that they are doing nothing further 
than to promote the individual use of the library by teachers and pupils. 
Many buy books with especial reference to the needs of the school, and 
give personal direction to the pupils. Some devote particular hours of 

m 

each week to the school children. In one library the entire time 
of an assistant librarian is given to this work. It is a position 
requiring a rare combination of information, tact, and enthusiasm. This 
personal association is the most potent and valuable means of influenc- 
ing the reading of the child; but while the teacher has perhaps 
fifty children whom she meets daily, the librarian has many times that 
number whom she can only meet occasionally and irregularly. Their 
relative opportunities for influencing the child may be measured and the 
need of the teacher's cooperation emphasized by this comparison. Much 
help has been given to this work by the publication of lists of good books 
for young people. Some of these are general, others graded to meet the 
requirements of the successive classes in school. The superintendent of 
education in West Bay City, Mich., has prepared lists giving the names 
of from seventeen to twenty-five books suitable for each grade from the 
fifth to the twelfth inclusive. They begin with the '^ Eollo " books and em- 
brace a wide and progressive selection, until the list for the highest grade 
includes Draper's "Intellectual Development of Europe," Thoreau's 
"' Walden " and Emerson's " Conduct of Life." The reading of from two 
to five of these books is required each year, and a test of the thoroughness 
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with which they have been read is made a part of the examinations upon 
which promotions are based. 

The first recognition of the special needs of the teacher, and the first 
systematic attempt to make the library useful to him in his professional 
capacity, has been the issue of special cards allowing the drawing of 
additional books for use in the school. This plan has come into general 
use during the last few years. The number of additional books varies 
from two to six. In some libraries ten or more additional books are placed 
in a school for the use of the pupils. For these books the time of reten- 
tion is usually, but not invariably, extended. 

The library is also used as a reference and study room by teacher and 
pupil. Most libraries have, in addition to those reference books which 
are fundamental, various illustrated and other books which are of interest 
in connection with the school work. These are invariably placed at the 
service of the schools, and are largely used. In a few cases they are sent 
to the class-room when needed. In many libraries special rooms are pro- 
vided to which the teacher may bring a class for an illustrated lesson. 

The Worcester, Mass., public library has been a pioneer. A record 
of its work would serve as an epitome of the best that has been 
done in the public libraries of the country, for the public schools. The 
present librarian, from the beginning of his twenty years^ administration, 
established and has maintained the most intimate and cordial relations 
with both teachers and pupils. His oflSce has ever been open, his time 
and that of his assistants at their disposal, and the whole libraiy theirs to 
use. 

His next step, taken more than twelve years ago, was the issue of cards 
to teachers permitting them to draw six books for school use. This was 
followed a little later by a card on which twelve books could be drawn 
for the use of pupils — thus allowing each teacher eighteen books. In 
addition to this, small reference libraries were placed in some of the 
schools, and in 1886 collections of fifty books each were placed in four 
schools. This plan was successful and has been still further extended. 
Twenty-five or fifty copies of the same book have in some cases been fur- 
nished in order that an entire class might read it simultaneously. Ih:tr- 
ing all this time a large individual use of the library by pupils has been 
encouraged, and the pupils made to realize that in its relations to them 
the public library was a department of the public school. 

Col, Higginson, speaking of the work of Mr. Green, says, " He has suc- 
ceeded in linking the schools and library so closely that he and the teach- 
ers, acting in concurrence, indirectly control the reading of the whole 
generation that is growing up in that city.'' 

I have thus fully described the work of the Worcester library as being 
especially noteworthy, both for the length of time during which it has 
been carried forward, for its thoroughness and efficiency, and as including 
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most of the plans for placing the library at the seryice of the schools, 
which are in use in any part of the country. In only a few places have 
any part of these plans been amplified or new features introduced. 

The Detroit Public Librai7 has had since 1888 a contract with the 
Board of Education by which it furnishes collections of books of from 
thirty to fifty volumes each to the high and grammar schools. The 
Board of Education becomes responsil)le for the books, and transports 
them to and from the schools. They are sent out eight times annually. 
Collections of books were provided especially for this purpose. 

The Chicago Public Library is issuing books on a similar plan, and 
sends out 3,000 to 4,000 volumes per year. 

The St. Louis Public Library is working earnestly in the same direction, 
though seriously hampered by the fact that the library is not a free one. 
Membership cards have been issued to pupils at half price. In one colored 
school twenty boys, under the influence of an enthusiastic teacher, bought 
library cards with money earned by shoveling coal and doing errands. 

The Fletcher Free Library, of Burlington, Vt., has been issuing books 
to the schools since 1882, practically without any limit as to number of 
volumes or time retention. 

The Milwaukee Public Library is systematically issuing collections of 
books to schools of the fourth to eighth grades, inclusive. These books 
are issued to the teacher for two months at a time, and she may re-issue 
them to those pupils who have cards entitling them to draw books from 
the library. From December, 1890, to July, 1891, there were 4,096 
books issued to the schools, which were again issued by the teachers to 
the pupils, 15,120 times. 

^* There are now" (I quote from a letter of February 8) *' about fifty 
teachers issuing books to their classes, with an average of forty books to 
a class. These classes are distributed among nineteen schools. 

"Besides proving of inestimable value in the school work, we find the 
parents reading the books as well ; a large proportion of the increased 
direct circulation being attributable to this method of circulation, through 
the school into the home. The books most called for are those of science 
and travel, with a sprinkling of wholesome fiction. Many of the schools 
have libraries of their own, and draw books from our library to supplant 
their own collections. For example, a teacher just taking up United 
States history sends to the library for twenty or thirty books dealing 
with the early period. The same plan applies to the study of other 
subjects.** 

This account is quoted from a letter written by the superintendent of 
this work in the Milwaukee librar}^, who had formerly, as a teacher, been 
unusually successful in interesting her pupils in reading by the use of 
books drawn from the library. Dr. Linderfelt, the librarian, gave » 
circumstantial account of this work, cpeaking in the highest terms of its 
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value, and concluding with the remark that they. would sooner think of 
giving up any other department of the library. 

The Cleveland Public Library has for the ,past seven years issued 
special cards to all school-teachers, permitting them to draw books, and in 
some cases to keep them for a longer time. It has also endeavored to give 
to the pupils of the schools every facility for reference, work, and study. 
A convenient room has been used by classes, both of the public and 
private schools, for studies in history, geography, and art. 

The library is- also issuing books to the teachers for the use of their 
pupils, on a plan similar to the Milwaukee library. They are, however, 
issued for the entire year, with the privilege of exchanging any part, or the 
whole of them, at any time. Our last year's experience, however, was 
that a well-selected collection of fifty volumes will interest a school of 
about the same size during the entire year, and comparatively few exchanges 
were made. 

The assistant librarian, who has the school work in charge, aims to 
visit each school once each month, advising the teacher beforehand of the 
day and hour of her visit. She checks the books to see that they are all 
accounted for, examines their condition, and arranges for any exchanges 
that may be desired. This is as effective in protecting the library from 
the loss or improper usage of its books as a frequent return of the books 
to the library, is less expensive, and has a great additional advantage in 
that it does not interrupt, even for a day or two, the use of the books. 
The teacher is at liberty to issue these books to her pupils for home use 
at her own discretion, and without requiring them to be vouched for at 
the library and receive a card. The teacher is held responsible for their 
return to the library, and for reasonable care. The teachers have almost 
invariably issued the books freely for home use, and very few of the 
pupils drawing them were holders of library cards. This is the third 
year during which this plan has been in operation. During the last two, 
of which we have had over three thousand volumes in active use in the 
schools, we have thus far lost three volumes, and the books have received 
more careful usage than the average of those issued from the library in 
the regular way. This work in Cleveland was suggested by a conversa- 
tion several years ago with one of the supervising principals. She spoke 
of the marked superiority in general information shown by the pupils of 
A school situated near the library over those of another farther away — a 
superiority which could not be attributed to any home advantage, but 
which she believed was due to the fact that they were within easy reach , 
of the library, and used it largely. As a fruit of this suggestion, the issue 
of a few books was begun to some more distant schools. The only object 
thought of at first was to place books within reach of pupils who were too 
remote from the library to conveniently reach it ; but in operation it has 
developed such additional advantages as to justify the opinion that it 
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would be a desirable method of placing books in the hands of the pupils, 
even if the schoolhouse stood next door to the library. At the present 
time we have books in use in one hundred and one schools, from the third 
to the eighth grades inclusive, distributed in thirty-one buildings. The 
collections vary in size from fifteen to fifty volumes, and average a little 
more than thirty ; all the books available for this purpose, a little more 
than three thousand, being in use. Many more could be used at once, as 
every teacher who has less than fifty books would be glad to have her 
collection made up to that number, and we have received additional 
applications which we are unable to fill. With a selected library of twelve 
or fifteen thousand volumes it would be possible to carry this plan not 
only through all the public schools from the third to the eighth grades, 
but through the parochial schools. The influence upon the community 
of such a work, carried forward intelligently and thoroughly for a series 
of years, is incalculable. 

The quality as well as the quantity of the books issued gauges the value 
of this work. Of the books in use at present 41 per cent., or something 
over twelve hundred volumes, are classed as juvenile stories. Among 
them are a large number of Miss Alcott's, Susan Coolidge's stories ; these, 
with Mrs. Burnett's ^^Lord Fauntleroy" and Mrs. Dodge's '^Hans 
Brinker," are much sought after. There is 4 per cent, of fiction, in- 
cluding Cooper, Mrs. Stowe, and Mrs. Whitney ; 10 per cent, biography, 
11 per cent, travels, 13 per cent, history, mostly of our own country, 
9 per cent, literature make up the list. 

The opinions of librarians throughout the country, and the opinion of 
teachers as reflected by them, is almost unanimous as to the value of the 
books in the schools. I have little direct opinion of teachers, except of 
those in the Cleveland schools. I recently sent a circular of inquiry to 
those Cleveland teachers who had been using books long enough to enable 
them to form an opinion, 

I asked, among other things, whether any special means had been 
adopted to interest the children in the books and induce them to read. 
To this the reply of many was that no special means were necessary. 
One teacher says, almost pathetically : " They need no incentives. They 
prefer their books always to their school books. Their minds and hearts 
are set upon them." She is still using her books, however, and I imagine 
is able to keep the loo intense interest of her pupils within reasonable 
bounds. Some read extracts from books, tell stories from them, refer to 
volumes of travels from the geography lesson, or to an author from an 
extract in the reader. One strikes the keynote when she says : " I am 
interested myself." I also asked whether any attempt was made to 
ascertain how carefully and understandingly the books were read. To 
this I received a great variety of answers. Some talk with the pupils 
about the books, or encourage them to give oral or written accounts of 
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what they have read. Some reply that the pupils frequently make 
remarks upon subjects under discussion in the classes which show that 
they are reading intelligently. One teacher of the sevcDth grade has 
required from each pupil a written abstract of each book read. By some 
the books are grasped as a whole, and their salient points noted in a way 
that seems remarkable for children of that age. 

In reply to a question as to the favorite books,, while there was a 
decided preponderance in favor of story books, still there was a surpris- 
ingly large number who preferred history, travel, biography, and natural 
history. American history with its stirring stories and travel, spiced with 
adventure, is a prime favorite with the boy, and a strong rival of the story 
book for his affections. There seems to be nothing which exactly takes 
this place for girls. 

To the inquiry as to whether books interfered in any way with the 
school work, the answer was an almost unanimous "No," and in most 
cases an emphatic statement of their great helpfulness. Two teachers 
only out of the fifty thought the reading interfered with the work, and a 
very few mentioned cases of individual pupils in which it had been a 
hindrance, though in the main helpful. A number of teachers spoke of 
some boy, particularly difficult to manage, who had been transformed by 
becoming interested in books. Some teachers have made the use of par- 
ticular books as a reward for specially good work ; others have taught les- 
sons in neatness by refusing to let them be taken in dirty hands. Several 
speak of their influence in replacing trashy reading. Among the benefits 
most frequently mentioned were improvement in the use of language and 
broader information in history and geography. 

Thus far the questions concerned the direct effects of the books in the 
school. I was also informed that the books issued for home use were 
largely read by other members of the families, that they were in many 
cases going into homes where there was very little other reading matter, 
and that the parents and older brothers and sisters were greatly interested 
in them. Several instances came to the notice of teachers in which books 
had been bought as a result of the interest awakened by the library books. 
This may not seem of any special importance to the school, but it certainly 
does affect the pupil, as does anything which improves his home con- 
ditions. 

It has been said that if you wish to really educate a boy you must begin 
with his grandmother. In this way we can at least work back to the 
parents. 

In the language work of the Cleveland grammar schools for the present 
month there are not less than seven distinct subjects drawn from history, 
biography, travel, zoology, and manufactures, no one of which could be 
satisfactorily studied in any text-book used in those grades. This implies 
the accessibility, and compels the use, of a collection of books. 
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One of the subjects noted is amphibious animals. What a fund of 
entertainment and information any fairly stocked library contains on a 
single one of those animals, the beaver ! What a different thing will the 
page of the geography which gives an account of Chili be to a boy who 
has read the interesting descriptions of those ^* Yankees of South Amer- 
ica/' and their country, given by Knox, or Ohilds, or Curtis I Coflin's 
"Old Times in the Colonies, '^ or Irving's "Washington,'' will illuminate 
the pages of his United States history for a boy. He will read between 
the lines a hundred interesting things which the boy beside him knows 
nothing about. These are only suggestions of the many ways in which 
the use of books will enlarge and enrich the school course, will transfigure 
the dull pages of the text-books with the glow of romance, and transform 
their dry leaves with warm pulses of life. But beyond and even more 
important than the assistance which reading may give to the other work 
of the school is the formation of the reading habit. If a boy can leave 
school acquainted with even a few good books, with a taste so discriminat- 
ing that he will hold his reading up to even a materially high standard, 
and above all a love for books, he has a precious possession, something 
that will be worth more to him than any study in the curriculum, some- 
thing that will not only help him in his daily work, but will throw a safe- 
guard about his leisure hours. 

I have thus indicated some of the advantages to the school work of the 
free use of books. It is too soon to express a decided opinion as to the 
best method of supplying books to the schools. The plan of placing collec- 
tions of books in the charge of each teacher for her own pupils has decided 
advantages. Such collections can be used effectively in all schools, from 
those primary grades which have acquired the mechanical art of reading, 
to the highest grammar schools ; that is, from the third to the eighth years, 
inclusive. 

The advantages of issuing them from a central library, whether it be 
the public library or a special one for the purpose, are great. It assists 
the teacher in the care of the books, and is a check on any negligence. It 
affords the advantage of greater variety, and an opportunity to exchange 
books when desired, and brings expert skill to the work of selecting and 
cataloguing. Collections of books would of course be progressively graded, 
and in some of the higher grades instruction might be given in the use of 
reference books. The pupil entering the high school needs and should be 
prepared to use a large library. A small collection of books will not meet 
his requirements. Ho must look either to the library of the school or the 
public library. The use of the library by the pupils of the high school is 
an important and desirable thing, but not diflBcult to secure. They gladly 
avail themselves of it, and only require the same measure of courtesy and 
attention which is due to all its users. The work in the lower grades is 
of vastly more importance. They contain that great majority who never 
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reach the high school, and include those whose opportunities are least and 
whose needs are greatest. In the grammar schools of Cleveland there are now 
about ten thousand pupils, and in the high schools less than two thousand. 
The figures read from this platform yesterday show a still greater dispro- 
portion in the country at large. This means, carried forward a little, that 
not one in five of the pupils in the grammar grades to-day will ever enter 
the high school. Whatever is done for these boys and girls must be done 
for them now. Let the resources of our libraries be used to the utmost 
for their benefit. They cannot be used more worthily. Let the teacher 
and the librarian unite their best efforts, to help these boys and girls to 
read and to enjoy reading. Then, though their school days must end so 
Boon, their education will go on. Then will they never lack that stimulus 
and strength, that solace and comfort, which are the portion of those who 
truly love and rightly use good books. 
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De. a. E. Winship, of Boston : The school of our fathers cannot be 
the school of our children. The facts of yesterday are scarcely worth 
knowing to-day ; even the discipline of to-day will not meet the emergency 
of to-morrow. 

It matters less what one has read than what one is reading, and even 
what he is reading is of less consequence than what he will read. A base 
line is the most useless thing in the world except for purposes of projec- 
tion. 

School reading is practically a waste of time so far as its own value is 
concerned. It can never be of great service, and the chances are that all 
one learns from it will be worse than useless. Arithmetic, despite its 
eminent abuse, is about the only thing that the child learns, that he 
knows that he will not have to unlearn. Dates, whose abuse is the 
delight of "reformers," are the only things in history that one can place 
much confidence in. They have an arithmetical flavor. The only things 
that Irving really knew about Columbus were the dates of sailing and of 
discovery. Think of the multitudes that read Irving's "Columbus*^ and 
died before the days of Winsor. It would have saved us all a deal of 
trouble and some humiliation if we had either died before Winsor or had 
not been born until now. 

In my teaching days there was no language suflSciently expressive of the 
superior value of the facts of science. Thirty-six of the latest and best 
works in chemistry adorned my library, regardless of expense. The same 
was true "for substance of doctrine'* of botany, zoology, natural phi- 
losophy, and astronomy. Those were not absolutely ancient days, and yet. 
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so far as I can judge, about the only thing I taught that both pupil and 
teacher have not had to unlearn is the mathematics of these sciences. 

Only as the pupils learned the importance of reading upon the subjects 
taught ; only as they learned that it was as important to read the tick of 
the telegraph wire as the crack of a geological hammer, did I do them 
service. While one student cracks one rock to advantage, a thousand 
others have cracked a thousand rocks which the telegraph echoes the 
world around. 

No man living has money enough, brains enough, or time enough to 
own or use for himself the books he needs if he proposes to accomplish 
anything worth his while in any direction. Mr. Depew's after-dinner 
oratory is not famed for its grace, wit, brilliancy, or fervency as much as 
for the fact that he knows when to send to the libraries for the latest fact 
and fancy upon any thing upon which he is invited to speak. 

No man who is at his best ever takes the time to look up all the facts 
he wishes to know. As an editor I receive more than a thousand ques- 
tions a year from subscribers who wish to know facts that it is easier to 
ask for than to search for, and -^^ of these are answered ; but the editor 
rarely spends his time looking them up. 

There are 10,000 children in the schools of to-day who will earn a good 
living in positions in which the skillful use of libraries will be a special 
commendation. 

A school is almost a curse to the graduate if it has given him the 
impression that he has '^earned it all ;" it is little less mischievous if it 
has given him the idea that it has pointed out the books in which he can 
learn all that he needs. All the books ever written upon New England 
history prior to 1891 may be learned word for word, and yet we cannot 
^^ speak by the book" upon New England character unless we have read 
Alice Morse Earless " The Sabbath in Puritan New England." No library 
is of service to mankind to-day over which, or in which, there is not an 
expert who knows what book, and almost the page of the book, lends the 
latest artistic touch to every fact in history, science, literature, art, and 
invention. 

It was worth while yesterday to get enthusiastic over the telephone that 
used its "poky old wire," but to-day it is a waste of time ; we need our 
wits and time for the understanding of Edison's latest, by means of which 
his instrument speaks into the heavens, and may be caught from the air 
by any one who has the companion instrument within a range of fifty 
miles. It was all right to admire the phonograph yesterday, and the 
phonographic-tclej^hone this morning; but now, nothing less than Edison's 
}>hotographic-phonograj)hic-telep]ionic-telegraph is worthy our attention. 

The school has as one of its highest missions the teaching of its 
graduate how to know how to learn the how of every latest important 
thing in his own field, so as to make the most of himself, through the best 
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of everything, for the greatest good of the greatest number for the longest 
time. 

This is only possible when a large part of the time and effort of the 
school is given to teaching the art of acquiring a taste for the best, and 
only the best, in the classic classics, in scientific science, in artistic art, 
and in ingenious invention. Teach a child where to go for a book, what 
book to get when he gets there, when and where to open it, and when to 
close it. 

The ^* final " is as vital as the initial in the use of books. The teacher 
must know and teach the alpha and omega of the library problem. If the 
teacher is not equal to this thing, no one is. The teacher of yesterday 
did the work of that day well ; the teacher of to-day is doing the work of 
the day well ; the teacher of to-morrow will be ready for the day and its 
demands. New necessities, new books, new libraries, new librarians, will 
all be utilized by the teachers of to-morrow. Sufficient unto the day is 
the privilege thereof. 

SuPT. A. K. Whitcombe, Lowell, Mass. : I desire to express my high 
appreciation of the paper to which we have just listened. The inforn^a- 
tion contained in it is simply invaluable. We do not need to be convinced 
of the importance of making the public library an adjunct of the public 
school ; we know that already : what we do need is to be told just how to 
do it, and this Mr. Brett has done. Had I been privileged to hear such a 
paper a dozen years ago, it would have saved me much valuable time, and 
kept me from making some costly mistakes. In the lack of such guid- 
ance, however, I gradually worked out a plan very similar to that com- 
mended by Mr. Brett, and for several years the school under my charge — 
for I have been a teacher much longer than I have a superintendent — has 
read from four to six thousand volumes yearly, counting the whole number 
of times each book has been read. The librarian of Lowell has not been 
exceeded in liberality by any. He allows teachers to take out just as many 
books as they please, and to keep them just as long as they please, upon the 
sole condition that if a book loaned to a school is called for by any patron of 
the library it must be returned. Enough duplicates, however, are pro- 
vided to make such recalls rare, and practically teachers have all the books 
they want for as long a time as they choose to keep them. 

And now, just one proof of the value of this reading. Last year I 
went through the several rooms of my school, and asked all the scholars 
to write upon a slip of paper the names of the best three books which they 
had ever read. These lists I examined with very great interest, and I 
cannot tell you with what satisfaction I found that the whole catalogue 
did not contain the name of one book which I could not commend. A 
majority, indeed, were from the books with which pupils had been sup- 
plied by their teachers, and others were on the same lines, proving that 
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our guidance was still felt even when pupils made their own selection. A 
similar test in a school where no books had been supplied by the teacher 
showed a state of affairs so different that a comparison of the two lists 
would be enough to convince any one of the feasibility of directing the 
larger part of the reading of most pupils, and of the imperative duty 
which rests upon the teacher to do this. 

And now let me refer briefly to one or two objections which I have 
heard. One teacher to whom I was speaking said, dryly, that '^ when a 
measure was full of grain there was little room left for chaff,'* by which 
he meant, I suppose, that if his pupils learned all he wished them to do 
from text-books they would have no time for other reading. In answer to 
this I can only say that if any one knows of any more valuable ** grain '' 
than is found in the best books he has information which I do not possess. 
Another eminent educator has said that he sho uld consider it an imperti- 
nence for any one to suggest to his own child what he should read, and 
that he himself should not be guilty of the same impertinence to the child 
of any other man. I leave the good sense of this audience to answer this 
objection, only remarking that the gentleman referred to seems to take a 
far lower estimate of the dignity and privilege of a teacher's position than 
I do. A third gentleman, a well-known superintendent, to whom I was 
speaking with satisfaction of the reading being done by my pupils, said 
that it did not seem to him a matter for congratulation at all. Most chil- 
dren, he said, read too much already, and he would feel more inclined to 
commend a plan which should make children read less rather than more. 
I admit that some children read too much ; but, since they will read, is 
it not a matter of the first importance that their reading be pure and 
ennobling ? In my opinion, this is the most important subject considered 
by this department at this meeting. It is entirely practicable for teachers 
to guide the bulk of reading done by all their pupils, and if they do this 
wisely it is of more importance, in my opinion, than all the arithmetic, 
grammar, and geography which they can ever teach. 

Hon. D. L. Kiehle, State Superintendent of Minnesota : The discus- 
sion of this valuable paper has thus far followed the line suggested by it ; 
namely, how to supply the several grades of city schools with the reading 
matter required in their work. There remains another and equally 
important part of this question unanswered — ^how can the common schools 
of the country be supplied with such literature as is needed for the in- 
tellectual nourishment of their youth. The valuable result of common 
school instruction, as of any other, is the zest for learning, the taste for 
reading, that is acquired. Our country boys, who liave with short terms 
of school learned some arithmetic and geography, and at the same time, 
by giving the hours of long winter evenings to good books, have cultivated 
vigorous appetites for reading, give greater promise of success as students 
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than others who hare been long in school and under the control of the 
school have learned much from text-books. 

For the encoaragement of common school libraries^ and to assist school 
districts in making judicious selections^ the State of Minnesota has 
appointed a public school library commission, consisting of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and the presidents of the four State 
normal schools, who have made an approved list of books adapted to the 
several grades of youth attending school. Any district making a first 
order of not less than $40 receives $20 from the State; making a sec- 
ond order of not less than $20, it receives $10 ; and in making any sub- 
sequent order of ifbt less than $10, it receives $5 from the State. 

During the four years of the operation of this law the value of school 
libraries has increased from $41,095 to $106,418. 

The number of orders made during these years has been 1,676, amount- 
ing to $56,897.32, of which the State has paid $25,609.08. 

At this time about twenty-five per cent, of the common school districts 
and all the State high schools are supplied with good working libraries. 

Dr. W. a. Mowry, Salem, Mass. : The discussion of the paper on *^ The 
Belation of the Public Library to Schools and Workingmen '' was con- 
tinued by William A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Salem, Mass. He said : 

One of the most interesting features of our progress in intelligence 
and in thrift is the growing attention now given to the public library. 
This movement may be said to have begun in connection with the district 
schools of New England and New York about fifty years ago. As the 
special division of townships into school districts is unwise and unphilo- 
sophical, so the establishment of separate libraries for each schoolhouse 
could hardly be expected to prove entirely successful. But in some 
sections of the country, the town and city public libraries are now attain- 
ing great success and assuming their proper importance. The gigantic 
strides made by our American people within the last fifty years in the 
establishment of public libraries and their improvement is nothing less 
than marvelous. 

There are to-day in the United States about 6,000 public libraries, 
with an aggregate of more than 20,000,000 volumes. 

The old Bay State, ever foremost in matters of learning and general 
intelligence, now points to over 600 such libraries, which contain more than 
4,000,000 volumes. One hundred and seventy-five towns and cities have 
free public libraries under municipal control, and out of our total of 351 
towns and cities, 273, or all but 78, have libraries in which the people have 
free privileges. These 273 libraries contain 2,500,000 volumes, which are 
available for the use of about 2,140,000 out of the total 2,240,000 in- 
habitants of the State. These libraries have cost about $6,000,000. 
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From these figures it may be inferred that our people in different 
parts of the country are awaking to the importance of looking after the 
reading of the masses. At a time when greater efforts are making than have 
ever before been made for the education of all the children of the country, 
it is an encouraging sign that civil society is arousing itself to guide, 
direct, control, and increase the general reading of the people. Indeed, 
it is surprising, when we think of it, that this important department of 
education has not at an earlier date received its proper attention. We are, 
indeed, fast becoming a nation of readers. Doubtless paany persons read 
too much. The guidance that they require is quite as important as that 
of those who read too little. There is a class in eve^y community who 
may be called omnivorous readers. They are what Horace calls Heluones 
Ubrorum, gormandizers of books. They seize upon books with avidity, 
skim over the pages, are pleased with the images spread before their 
minds, which they only glance at, and seem to take great satisfaction in 
the consciousness that they have read such a large number of books. A 
man of this sort may read forever without increasing his mental ability, 
or making any real addition to his stock of useful knowledge. Indeed, 
such persons seem not to make the slightest distinction between learning 
and that practical wisdom which makes learning available. 

It was Isaac Taylor who said: "Thinking, not growing, makes man- 
hood. Accustom yourself, therefore, to thinking. Set yourself to under- 
stand whatever you see or read. To join thinking with reading is one of 
the first maxims, and one of the easiest operations.'' 

This class of readers needs that gentle but persistetit aid in the way of 
suggestions and hints which a good librarian learns by experience how to 
give, and which are so essential to the proper usefulness of books. But it 
should not be forgotten that nature everywhere furnishes an antidote for 
evil. Those who have had the most to do with reading and readers need 
not be told that the average mind will oftentimes, without much aid, 
bring itself out of this difficulty. This law is apparent with regard to the 
quality of reading. 

We have in our country a class of libraries usually termed circulating 
libraries. These aim to furnish the most popular reading to all comers, 
charging a fee of a few cents a week for the. use of the books. The class 
of books usually found in these places is often of a lower order of ability 
and worth — mostly fiction, largely stories of crimes and criminals, remark- 
able adventures, hairbreadth escapes, or silly love stories. This sort of 
reading often proves harmful. At best, it is only feeding on husks. But 
I believe that most librarians have observed that this kind of reading, 
whether it be of the sawdust kind, or hollyhocks and sunflowers, or 
lobelia and ipecac, in many cases cures itself. The reader is either 
nauseated, and so, turning from such books in disgust, seeks better food, 
or, finding no nutrition in sawdust, he becomes really hungry for that 
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which will nourish and strengthen. I have known many a boy to dive 
into this lower grade of novel reading, swim along through the slimy, 
muddy, loathsome pool, become disgusted with the taste and sight of such 
stuff, pull to shore, leave the stench behind him, and washing himself 
clean in the pure running stream of good books come forth purified 
healthy, vigorous. 

While it is doubtless true that minds reallv vicious in their tenden- 
cies and desires are often permanently injured by this sort of reading, 
I believe it to be equally true that the average youth is quite likely after 
a time to leave the lower grade and betake himself to books of a higher 
order and better quality. Yet even in such cases how much better it 
would be if all the young persons, by kindly hints and pleasant sugges- 
tions, could be brought in contact with books equally interesting and far 
more profitable, thus saving them from the wasteful and uncomfortable 
experience of feeding for so long a time on husks and choke-cherries. 

There will always be found a reciprocal influence between the library 
and the town. On the one hand, the usefulness of the library depends 
very largely npon the character of the people. They must be educated up 
to its use and to an appreciation of its value. It is clear that the library, 
even of the best character and under the best management, would be of 
very little worth among savages. Its value will everywhere, and in all 
cases, be enhanced by the general intelligence, the educational advantages, 
culture, and elevation of the people. On the other hand, the library 
is designated to cultivate and elevate all classes of people. 

To produce the best results the library should aim to furnish to all 
the people, old and young, of average intelligence and of the highest 
intellectual advancement, both improvement and intellectual entertain- 
ment. It should strive by all possible means to gain access to every class. 
It should reach out its arms to the old and place acceptable reading in 
their hands. It should open its treasure to business men, such as would 
benefit them and attract their attention. It should have a word of 
encouragement for the disheartened and desponding. It should furnish 
amusement and instruction to the indolent, that large class in some com- 
munities frequently termed " constitutionally inactive. " It should provide 
proper food for the ambitious and those who are desirous to better their 
condition and to improve their prospects. It should furnish a variety not 
only of the best reading, but of such reading as will prove to be the most 
available ; that is, the best that these several classes will, receive and 
appreciate. It should take great care, therefore, not to shoot above the 
heads of the people. Above all and before all, it should take the greatest 
pains to provide all sorts of reading, appropriate, entertaining, and 
beneficial for the young. For with this class, this large and important 
class in the communitv, will be its most efficient work. The librarian 
should, therefore, put himself into easy communication and the most 
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intimate relations with the teachers of the schools, public and private. 
He shoald be free to make suggestions to these teachers and to call their 
attention directly to various books adapted to the children in their classes. 
He may furnish to the pupils^ from time to time, lists of books upon 
topics of public interest. 

It will readily be seen that by such a course as here is indicated the 
librarian plays an important part in molding the thought, increasing 
the intellectual activity, and furthering the prosperity of the town. A 
town or city which puts to proper use a good public library of books, well 
selected and under proper management, can scarcely fail of being thrifty 
and intelligent. 

Constant contact between mind and mind sharpens the wits, provokes 
thought, and in every way produces a strong tendency toward intellectual 
development, growth, and breadtli. For the same reason, on a larger 
scale, the rapidly increasing commercial relations between the various 
civilized nations of the earth has become one of the most important 
educational and uplifting forces in the development of mankind. 

No one of the nations of the earth has a more diflScult problem, a 
more gigantic task, before it than our republic. We have, on the whole, 
greater opportunities, larger blessings, than any other people. Money 
brings here a better interest ; commercial and business enteiprises yield a 
surer and larger return ; there is a wider range of industries, a greater 
activity of inventive genius ; laboring men of all classes, in all the walks 
of life, from the highest to the lowest, receive larger wages for their labor 
than in any other country. Our people, as a whole, live better, dress 
better, enjoy more of life than the people of other countries ; but all these 
things place us under greater obligations, and make it more difficult to 
keep everything up to the level of the plateau on which we live. 

We, therefore, need the broadest statesmanship, the truest philan- 
thropy, the greatest intelligence, and in all respects, in every department, 
the best educational advantages. To this end it is necessary that our ex- 
cellent American public school system should be lifted to its highest use- 
fulness ; that the public library should be established and liberally main- 
tained in every town ; that each community should by thrift, industry, 
frugality, and a liberal public spirit do its part toward educating and 
elevating the people ; that each municipality, whether town or city, by all 
proper and necessary appliances, in the several departments of the family, 
the school, the church, and society, should, by a forward movement all 
along the line, do its part to promote the general welfare, in order to 
prevent such a retrograde movement as in this age of rapid development 
and sharp competition would soon leave us behind the other nations. 

Hon. Nathan B. Coy, of Colorado : While fully appreciating the com- 
pliment of the special appointment for the discussion of this question, I 
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have been indulging a serene hope and belief that I would be permitted 
to sit and listen to those more experienced and better qualified to 
speak. 

It has been remarked here that since the war of the Eebellion we have 
become a nation of readers* I am wondering if we had not already won 
that distinction before the war. That keen observer of American life and 
tendency, Mr. Wendell Phillips, was not always unerring in his prophetic 
outlook, nor was he always in error. Two instances will illustrate. 
During the year in which the great Rebellion closed, the government of the 
city of Boston was stirring the mind and conscience of its people, when 
Mr. Phillips advised placing the city under the control of a metropolitan 
board of commissioners. Eighteen years later the legislature of the 
State followed the advice, and the plan prevails extensively now throughout 
the country. In the same year Mr. Phillips deplored, as a result of the 
war, the loss of a reading republic, and the substitution of a military 
dynasty that would be given over to predatory excursions and wars of 
conquest. He reasoned from the common experience of civil wars in the 
past, and voiced a common fear. When, however, the armies of that 
terrible conflict disbanded in orderly retirement, and quietly resumed their 
wonted peaceful occupations, the civilized world was transfixed with sur- 
prise and admiration. It was an unexpected object lesson in self-govern- 
ment. Those armies were composed largely of reading soldiers, and the 
influence of their reading survived the usual consequences of *^ the dread 
arbitrament of war.'^ 

The question is not, ^*Do the children and the people read ?*' but, 
** What and how do they read ?" The feeling is common, I thiiifc, that, 
compared with the quantity, there is very little good reading done in these 
days ; that the average falls far short of what it was prior to the war, and 
what it should be ; that the perishable literature of temporary interest 
furnished by the periodical press is supplanting the permanent literature 
of tested books. Admirable, helpful, indispensable as are the dailies, 
weeklies, and monthlies, they cannot impart that strength, inspiration, 
and ethical power which the best books of the best authors give. Hence 
they should not be read exclusively. I am disposed to think that many 
an old farmer of earlier days extracted more from his single volume of 
Milton or Shakespeare than the average reader of to-day gets from his 
miscellaneous matter. The schoolmaster aYid the librarian are to-day 
unitedly trying to correct this evil tendency. It is natural that they 
should work together. The legitimate union of these two factors in 
education was recognized when John Harvard coupled with his gift of 
money the bequest of his private library, a small collection compared 
with those of to-day, but of far-reaching and fertilizing influence. It is 
still recognized in the prominence of colleges and libraries as the two 
favorite objects of philanthropic gifts and bequests. 
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Dk. Edwaed Brooks, of Philadelphia : I have listened with great 
interest to this paper on the use of the public library, and shall await its 
publication with still greater interest, on account of its valuable and prac- 
tical suggestions. The subject is of special interest to me at this time, as 
councils in Philadelphia have just made an appropriation for the establish- 
ment of several public libraries to be used for the benefit of the children 
in our public schools. The movement is experimental with us, but it is 
an experiment that if properly carried out must prove successful. Indeed, 
I believe that it will be found before long that the public library is one of 
the most important factors in this problem of public education. We 
teach our pupils to read, and thus put into their hands the key of knowl- 
edge — a key that may unlock a treasure-house of good or evil. The 
destiny of a child is not determined by the ability to read, but by what use 
it makes of this ability. 

*^ Knowledge," it is said, "is power," but it is the use of knowledge 
which gives it power. A truer maxim is, that culture and knowledge 
combined give power. Culture or discipline is the efEect of knowledge in 
proper relation to the human mind. The sources of knowledge are at 
least threefold — perception, reading, and thinking. The child gets its 
first knowledge through its perceptive powers, a knowledge of objects and 
their qualities. But we need more than perceptive knowledge for an 
education. The untutored savage has as good perceptive powers as we 
have, and as clear an idea of objects and their qualities, but he is an un- 
tutored savage still. It is the rich inheritance of knowledge, and the 
culture that comes from it, that lift us above the savage tribes. The best 
knowledge of the race, and the richest culture, we find recorded in books. 
The great thinkers of every age, those deep and rich souls who have 
caught the inner meanings of things, to whom the universe has whispered 
her profoundest secrets— they have embalmed their thoughts and senti- 
ments in language ; and it is our privilege to go to the printed page and 
take into our souls the richness and beauty and truth that came from these 
gifted sons of genius. One of the pleasantest recollections of my child- 
hood is the district-school library — of only a few volumes, but these 
volumes were to me a source of inspiration and success. They have 
left indelible impressions on my memory and taste, and have con- 
tributed largely to shape my thought and action in life. 

The spiritual nature needs more than the forms and objects of the 
material world for its growth and development. It needs the thoughts of 
the great thinkers to awaken it to original thought and investigation. 
This is true in the domain of science ; each individual has not the time 
to discover what has already been discovered ; he must avail himself of 
the results of previous investigations as recorded in books. But this 
principle is even more important in the domain of literature and philos- 
ophy. High thoughts lead to high thinking and noble action. One of 
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the best parts of an education is for a young mind to come in contact with 
and feel the touch of a soul full of high thoughts and noble aspirations 
and lofty sentiments. Spiritual power and spiritual ripeness come from 
the communion with such lofty spirits as Plato, Dante, Milton, Shake- 
speare, Emeraon, etc. 

In the education of our children, therefore, we need the accessory of the 
school library. We want to train our pupils to read good books, which 
shall give both knowledge and culture. "Good books," I say, for chil- 
dren, if properly guided, will learn to love good books better than poor 
ones. I think we often underrate the abilities of children or young persons 
to understand and appreciate the higher class of literature. A young lady 
at my house last week told me with what pleasure she read The Merchant of 
Venice and The Tempest when she was only twelve or thirteen years of 
age. These higher forms of literature become models of taste that pro- 
tect many people from that which is inferior and trashy. Cultivate in 
early life a fondness for good reading, and we open avenues of culture and 
pleasure that will be of inestimable value. And so I look forward to the 
establishment of libraries to be used in connection with the work of our 
public schools as one of the most important factors in the solution of the 
great problem of education. 

Eebecca D. Eickoff, of New York : When we think of the great 
numbers of children in our vast country that are in attendance in our 
public schools, and then consider that these children represent an even 
greater number of parents, the question of what these parents are doing 
in regard to the kind of reading their children have becomes of grave 
importance; and more especially so, in view of the fact that the children 
are tempted on all hands by that which is pernicious. 

I have for years been observing in the shops how parents buy books for 
their children : this is especially interesting during the Christmas holidays. 
How many times, unfortunately, have I seen fathers and mothers hurriedly 
glancing over the juvenile literature that crowd the counters, utterly help- 
less before the confusing piles of books, and painfully ignorant of their 
duty. With no previous preparation for making a selection, with no 
knowledge or thought of the author, hardly even understanding what is 
the subject of the book, and much less of its motive or probable influence, 
they spend less time and consideration on the purchase of a book than on 
that of a toy. How many thousands of books are bought in this hap- 
hazard way ! 

We who attend these conventions and are kept en rapport with the best 
educational thought of the time can scarcely realize, without an effort, the 
diflSculties of parents who are not thinking in this line. Naturally, 
all wish their children to read what is best for them, as they wish 
them to eat what is best ; but the trouble is too many of them do not 
13 
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understand what is most wholesome for children, either in the one par- 
ticular or the other. 

Then, too, we must consider the multitudes of foreigners amongst us, 
whose children are to be our citizens. Even if they know something of 
their own literature, they are entirely ignorant of ours ; and to whom can 
they look, and to whom do they look, for assistance but to the teachers and 
the librarians ? 

Even a little attention to this matter, just enough to give a trend of 
thought to the fact that there are things that children ought not to read, 
will be prolific of good results. It can be easily managed to give no 
offense to the self-pride of parents, who might justly resent what would 
appear as officious meddling with their prerogatives. 

In this connection I cannot commend too highly the plan spoken of by 
Prof. Leipziger, that of free lectures for the people. Here can be found 
the needed opportunity and the occasion to set a community to thinking 
about what to read, not for themselves only, but for their children also. 
I repeat, it is needed only to . set the parents thinking of this matter to 
make them watchful and eager for the assistance of teachers and librarians. 

SuPT. W. B. Powell, of Washington : I am interested in the subject 
under discussion because it affects the methods of instruction in almost 
every branch of education. 

The chief purpose of the union of the library with the schools of the 
community is not that children may have books to read after they have 
finished their school tasks, but that they may have books to consult while 
preparing their school tasks, books by which they best prepare their school 
tasks. 

It is not the business of the librarian to determine the books the school 
should read. This is the business of the teacher. He should know the 
author that should be consulted, the volume that should be consulted, 
the chapter where the desired information may be found. Thus may the 
child be introduced to books by the means in which they may be made most 
profitable to him. Thus may he come to know what a library is, what 
its relation is to the world of formulated knowledge, what its relation is 
to his school work, what its relation is to the purpose of his school life. 
Thus mav the child learn to know where information is to be found and 
how he can find it ; thus may he be trained to use information found in 
books to his educational advantage. 

If the child is studying colonial history, let him be sent to McMaster 
to learn of the habits and customs of colonial days. 

He will thus learn to know the value of McMaster ; he will learn to 
like McMaster, he will be induced to read McMaster beyond the limits 
of the requirements of his recitation assignments. Such reading is a safe 
occupation for him. 
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Ask him to read Hawthorne's Pine Tree Shilling and tell him where 
to find it ; thus will he be introduced to Hawthorne, in whose company 
when reading he is safe. 

Almost every topic of history may be treated in a corresponding way. 

How easy it is thus to teach history, and how surely when history is 
thus taught does the child learn of authors, and learn to like them for 
what their writings can do for him I . 

The study of geography is made interesting by corresponding methods 
by which pupils learn to read understandingly and with profit. 

The investigation of nature resulting in the discovery of facts, or the 
physical experiment resulting in the discovery of phenomena, should be 
followed by reading authors that treat on the subjects investigated. Thus 
is the knowledge discovered confirmed, and thus are pupils best led to 
read works on science. 
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JOHN AMOS C0MENIU8. 

EXERCISES IN COMMEMORATION OF THE THREE HUNDREDTH AMI- 

VERSARY OF HIS BIRTH, 1592-1892. 



I. 

His Peivatb Life and Personal Characteristics, 
by john max hark, d.d., of lancaster, pennsylvania. 



On this occasion, when you are gathered together here, as representa- 
tives of the noble cause of popular education, to call to remembrance the 
services rendered that cause by one of its most heroic pioneers, it is but 
natural and altogether proper that most stress should be laid on Comeuius 
the schoolman. Yet will it not be deemed improper, I trust, if I briefly 
speak of him simply as a man — the man whose intense patriotism and 
fervent piety, whose loyalty to his country and his God, were the very 
traits out of which grew all his educational work, and an acquaintance 
with which will help to make the latter more correctly and fully under- 
stood. 

There are several portraits of John Amos Oomenius extant, all of which 
agree in representing him as a man of stately bearing, dignifled and ven- 
erable ; with a face refined and eminently intellectual, crowned with a 
high forehead ; a heavy beard covers his long chin and partly hides a sen- 
sitive mouth, while the soft, gentle eyes are full of a profound sadness, 
that gives to the whole expression a sorrowful cast as pronounced as that 
on Dante^s face ; but, in place of the settled gloom and sternness of the 
latter, there is markedly present a look of tender yearning, and even of 
confident hopefulness. Perhaps this latter, however, would not appear so 
plainly in his outward features did we not know it to have been a leading 
feature of his soul. At all events, whether visible in the flesh or not, 
these characteristics were all present in his life. They are clearly revealed 
in all his works, and shine forth distinctly through all his history, which 
is preeminently that of one who, with Lowell, could say : 
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'Tis sorrow builds the shining ladder up, 
Whose golden rounds are our calamities, 
Whereon our firm feet planting, nearer God 
The spirit mounts, and hath its eyes unsealed." 
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A less large-hearted man, one whose sympathies and interests had been 
narrower and less all-embracing, might perhaps, even in those terrible 
times in which Comenius lived, have been capable of some comfort, at 
least contentment, and even enjoyment. But not so he, whom Herder 
aptly describes as *^a noble priest of humanity,'^ and one *^ whose single 
end and aim in life was ever the same — the welfare of his brethren, i.e., 
of all mankind/' He was ** a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief," 
in the same sense as He whom the Hebrew prophet describes ; for he bore 
not only his own personal trials, but the burdens of all his people as well, 
because of the fervor of his patriotism and the depth of his devotion to his 
brethren in the faith, and his ^* dear mother" the Church of the Unitas 
Fratrum. 

Well might his personal afflictions alone have crushed and overwhelmed 
his spirit had he been cast in a less heroic mold. Born at Niwnitz, a 
market- town in Moravia, on March 28, 1592, the cup of bitterness was 
offered him early to drink ; for when scarce ten years old he lost his 
father, and two years after his mother. His guardians, he tells us in his 
'* Prodromus," neglected him, though he was sent to the schools of the 
Church of which his parents had been devout members, thence to the 
theological seminary in Nassau, and two years after to the University of 
Heidelberg. If he ever enjoyed a season of comparative freedom from 
care, it must have been during this period, and when after graduation 
he traveled in Holland, and probably to England. Scarce was he settled 
as pastor at Fulneck and rector of its schools, a few years after, when the 
prolonged horrors of the Thirty Years^ War began. Fulneck was sacked 
by Spanish mercenaries, Comenius^s dwelling and school destroyed, and 
his entire library with all his manuscripts burned, while he himself had 
to hide, and finally flee for refuge to Brand eis on the Adler. Here, to 
add to his sorrows for his countrymen and brethren, his young wife and 
her babe both died that same year, leaving him homeless, childless, wife- 
less — desolate indeed, and well-nigh in despair. But the Divine Helper 
was at hand, to prove to him that — 

*' Through the clouded glass 
Of our own hitter tears, we learn to look 
Undazzled on the kindness of God's face." 

The cellar of the house is still shown, and near it a stone memorial erected 
in 1865, where, one sleepless night, he sprang from his couch to find in 
the Word of God the comfort denied him of men. It came to him while 
prayerfully reading Isaiah's marvelous prophecies, and straightway seizing 
his pen he wrote for the help of others in like distress his spiritual experi- 
ences, his struggles in the slough of despond, and his final triumph through 
the manifestation in his heart of the Saviour himself, the Suffering One, 
revealing unto him the mysteries of joy in pain, and victory in defeat. 
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Scarce was he married again when his refuge at Brandeis had to be 
abandoned, and he became an exile from his country and a pastor of the 
congregation of refugees at Lissa, in Poland, fulfilling in his own experi- 
ence what had been foretold the banished Florentine poet in such touch- 
ing words : 

*' Thou shalt abandon everything beloved 
Most tenderly, and this the arrow is 
Which first the bow of banishment shoots forth. 
Thou shalt have proof how savoreth of salt 
The bread of others, and how hard a row 
The going down and up another's stairs." 

There, though he dwelt in outer security for about twenty-eight years, he 
lost his second wife. Bishop Cyrirs daughter, after she had borne him one 
son and four daughters ; and later, in 1656, at the capture of Lissa from 
the Swedish invaders, went through the same bitter experience as at 
Fulneck, again losing his entire very valuable library with all his other 
property, and once more being forced to flee for safety to another land, 
finally settling at Amsterdam. Well might the aged man pathetically 
exclaim at the end of his career : ^*My whole life was merely the visit 
of a guest ; I had no fatherland." 

Yet he never complains of his own troubles. His lamentations are all 
for his country and his Church, often coupled with stem reproof for 
their past. sins and shortcomings. We can well believe that to such a man 
his own tribulations were the least part of his sufferings. His worst trial 
was to behold his beloved native land bleeding from many wounds, 
invaded, and trodden ruthlessly under foot by a foreign foe, until not 
one in three of its inhabitants was left ; and to see his dear Church 
persecuted, pursued, driven from her strongholds, her members killed or 
scattered, and she, a second Eachel, weeping for her children because 
they were not. Not his own, but the pain of others, pained him most. 
For his was a sensitive, profoundly sympathetic nature. He loved his 
country with a,, deep and true love, and was attached to his Church with 
the tender affection of a child for its parent. We have proof of this at the 
very beginning of his priesthood, when the intrigues, injustice, and cruel 
oppression of the Jesuits were forcing Bohemia and Moravia into revolt 
against their faithless sovereign, and at Fulneck he wrote his ^^Cry of 
the Oppressed Poor to Heaven," in which he passionately bewailed the 
lamentable condition of his people. We note it in his '* Citadel of Secur- 
ity," composed during his enforced leisure at Brandeis, in which he tried 
to cheer and encourage them in their afflictions. His letters to Oxen- 
stiern, just before the treaty of Westphalia, when he learned how Sweden 
was about to break all her promises with regard to restoring the Moravian 
exiles and protecting them in their political and religious rights, show 
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how deeply pained he was at heart, at the same time that they are bold 
protests, and cutting reproofs of the wrong, full of the courage and devo- 
tion of a pure-minded patriot ; as are also his words on the same subject 
in his History. If it be true, as has been asserted, that Comenius aided 
and abetted the Swedes in their invasion of Poland and capture of Lissa, 
it is but evidence of the same sentiment. He still hoped that Sweden 
might restore his exiled people and Church to their homes. He hailed 
the invader because he looked upon him as a liberator of his native land. 
Nor did his sympathy and love grow cold when afterward, far away at 
Amsterdam, he used his high position and influence to raise large sums 
of money for the exiles, to gain positions for hundreds in England and 
Sweden, and to make Amsterdam itself an asylum and headquarters for 
banished Moravian and Bohemian Protestants. 

Never was pastor more self-sacrificingly loyal to his flock than he, from 
the day of his ordination in 1616 to the end of his life. Even after the 
sack of Fulneck he continued visiting and secretly ministering to the 
members there from his hiding-place in fche forest. Before finally leaving 
Bohemia, he had made a perilous journey in behalf of the Church to find 
an asylum in Poland or Hungary. Afterward, at Lissa, in Amsterdam, 
wherever he was and however busily engaged, he ceased not to pray and 
care for his brethren, remaining their true and faithful bishop to the 
end ; in pastoral letters, preached and printed sermons, and on frequent 
visitations, admonishing, instructing, cheering, and encouraging them as 
a friend and spiritual father and guide. Did his duty to his Church call, 
he was ready at any time to drop his school-work, as he did at Prerau, in 
order to obey what he deemed his highest call. For first and foremost he 
was and always remained a pastor, and a minister of the spiritual mysteries 
of God. An ardent patriot he was ; a famous educator, scholar, and 
author, whom princes loved to honor ; but before all else he was a Bishop 
of the Unitas Fratrum. 

Yet we should make a great mistake did we suppose that his restless zeal 
and untiring labors were prompted only by pity and the desire to afford tem- 
porary relief to the oppressed. His motive was a deeper, higher one, and 
sprang from the very distress and suffering of his own soul and of his dearly 
loved Church and country. Deeper than all his pain and anxiety, more basal 
and abiding than any mere emotion or occasional depression of spirit to 
which he was subject, was the firm, unwavering, ever-present hope, the 
truly prophetic conviction, that from the present death that was threaten- 
ing there would be a resurrection into a new and better life, when the scat- 
tered members should be gathered together from the four quarters of the 
earth, and the essential Unitas Fratrum should renew her vouth as the 
eagle's. He mourned indeed and lamented at the evident signs of deca- 
dence and decay which his clear vision could not fail to see in the exiled 
Church, even in the midst of her outer security and seeming prosperity in 
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Poland. He felt tliat she was slowly dying. But he knew that the good 
and trae in her could never die. And this made him confident and 
strong. Sense and reason, looking only at the things which are seen and 
are corruptible, told him the end was drawing nigh. But faith and hope? 
with steadfast face beholding, assured him of things not seen and eternal. 
In the face of apparent defeat, destruction, and ruin for all that he loved 
best, the heroic man deliberately planned and persistently worked for a 
future that never seemed more distant, more chimerical, more utterly 
impossible than it did then ; namely, the restoration of his people to their 
native land, and of his Church to her original purity and strength. 
From this time forth to the end of his days, though the prospects grew 
darker and ever darker, he lived and labored in spent contra spem. How 
was this restoration to be accomplislied ? He did not know. When would 
it be brought to pass ? He did not ask. All in God's own time and way. 
SuflBcient for him that it surely would be done. So that all his energies 
were bent to fit and prepare his people for the event when it should come. 

To this end, he reasoned, two things were essential : Eii*st, education, 
popular, universal ; the education of men for manhood, with all its rights 
and duties ; *^for all who have been born human beings, '' to use his own 
language, "general instruction to fit them for everything human. '^ Sec- 
ondly, the maintenance of the old spiritual landmarks ; keeping in 
remembrance the original principles and ideals, and in order to this, as 
far as possible, the pure practices and discipline of the Church, so that 
among the exiles themselves there should be left a remnant at least, a 
"hidden seed,'' from which the new growth might spring up and mul- 
tiply. 

If the renewed Bohemia and Moravia were ever to become a permanent 
reality, it must be with a people renewed in intelligence and virtue. With 
the capture of Prague, a systematic crusade had begun against all institu- 
tions of higher and popular learning, and the destruction of everything lit- 
erary that was not distinctively Roman Catholic. Protestant and Catholic 
historians alike bear testimony to the consequent lamentable decay of all 
learning and literature. Says one of the latter : " I do not know of a 
single scholar, subsequent to the expulsion of the Protestants, who distin- 
guished himself by his learning. . . . Throughout the kingdom nearly 
all the schools were in the hands of the Jesuits or the ecclesiastical orders, 
and little more than bad Latin was taught.'' Under such circumstances, 
Comenius knew there could be no such thing as a permanent rejuvenation 
of his fatherland ; for a people's prosperity is dependent upon its intelli- 
gence, and a nation's stability upon the righteousness of its inhabitants. 
Hence, to prepare the rising generation for the new era that was to dawn, 
he set to work — in the language of the latest historian of the Unitas — ^^ to 
lay the foundation of an educational system, simple in its structure, suit- 
able to the minds of children, exercising their faculties, fitting them for 
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the most important avocations of life, and preparing them for their eter- 
nal mission. . . . ^ From the school there should proceed a new 
people ; from the family, a new school.'" 

It was with this end in view that, soon after his arrival at Lissa, and 
even before assuming the rectorship of the college there, he began his 
series of educational works on which his fame in the world at large is 
chiefly based, and whose value and importance are to be treated later in 
this evening's exercises by those more competent than I to speak authori- 
tatively on the subject. N"or need I dwell on how these writings at once 
attracted all the civilized world's attention, and made kings and par- 
liaments solicit his aid in reforming their systems of instruction ; how he 
went to England, Sweden, Holland, Transylvania, was wanted in France, 
and almost came over here to America, as Cotton Mather tells us, " to 
Illuminate this Colledge and Country in the Quality of President " of Har- 
vard ; how his plans grew, and his purpose broadened, till it embraced all 
knowledge for all mankind — all this is well known to you. 

When we remember that all the time that he was engaged in this 
educational work he was also, since his consecration in 1632, bearing the 
responsibilities and faithfully performing the labors pertaining to the 
holy office of bishop, the general oversight of the scattered church, his 
immense official and private correspondence, attending synods and confer- 
ences, until his resignation in 1641 acting as rector of the college at 
Lissa, whose entire constitution and system of instruction he radically 
reformed ; and, finally, besides his sermons, also prepared and published, 
in accordance with his fixed general purpose of fitting his people for their 
final restoration, his edition of '' Lasitius's History of Bohemia," with 
a lengthy introduction and conclusion of his own ; the very next 
year, 1650, wrote his pathetic and beautiful ^^Last Testament of the 
Dying Mother, the. Brethren's Unity," instinct with faith and love and 
hope, and that broadly catholic spirit which so distinguished him ; pub- 
lished a new edition of his translation of the " Ratio Disciplinse," with a 
new dedication and exhortation, besides a ^^ Biblical Manual," and many 
other theological and devotional works — when we remember all this, I 
say, we cannot but be amazed both at the fertility of his mind and the 
stupendous energy and capacity for work of this wonderful man. Never 
was a fuller, more laborious life. 

His originality probably nowhere shines forth more clearly than in his 
educational work. Yet such was his humility that he did not undertake 
the promulgation of his ideas until he had reluctantly been forced to the 
conclusion that there was no system of education then extant which would 
fulfil the large purpose ahd noble end he had in view. He was a stranger 
to anything like selfish ambition, and could honestly affirm "that these 
forty years my aim has been simple and unpretending, indifferent whether 
I teach or be taught, admonish or be admonished, willing to act the part of 
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a teacher of teachers, if in anything it be permitted me to be so, and a 
disciple of disciples where progress may be possible/' 

As characteristic as his humility was that eminently practical tarn of 
mind — sound common sense we now would call it — which distinguishes his 
educational writings^ thoagh not more than his religious works and his offi- 
cial and private course of action everywhere. It was this that made him the 
thoroagh realist he was in all pertaining to the practical life of men ; and 
it is all the more marked because along with this trait there was also 
unmistakably present in his mind a decided vein of mysticism, which at 
one time led him temporarily astray in his theological views. Is this not 
often so, that mysticism and the most practical realism go together? 
Are they not perchance only two phases of one and the same fundamental 
character, and that, too, of the strongest, grandest, and best characters 
produced in our humanity ? They are the poet's distinction, the true 
poet, who is not less a " maker'' because also a dreamer ; and the proph- 
ets as well, if indeed poet and prophet be not one and the same, whose 

*' Clearer eye should see, in all 
£arth's seeming woe. the seed of Heaven's flowers." 

And Comenias had a poet's spirit, as his exquisitely conceived and writ- 
ten " Labyrinth of the World and Palace of the Heart '* would alone be 
sufficient to prove — a prose poem written in his retreat at Brandeis, and 
still popularly read and prized as one of the gems of Bohemian classic liter- 
ature — every way worthy to be called the forerunner of Bunyan's some- 
what similar allegory. 

Certainly in Comeuius the practical and the mystic were closely joined, 
the accompaniments, if not the result, of an unusaally refined, gentle, 
sensitive nature. The latter's fate it always is to be most liable to be 
tossed between the extremes of hope and fear ; even as Comenius not sel- 
dom suffered frora gloom and despondency, and then again rose to almost 
ecstatic heights of sanguine hope and expectation. Yet seldom did this 
really unbalance him. It went no deeper than his feelings. The sound, 
practical element invariably asserted itself, having the deeper hold on his 
nature, controlling his judgment and reason. While deeper even than 
this, enduring, i^ersistent, unshaken by storms of circumstance or ebb and 
flow of passion, the primum mobile of his being was his firm faith in God, 
and fixed confidence in the justice and truth of him who is the Eternal 
Love. 

It was this, rooted in his strong Czech character, that was the basis of 
that pertinacity of purpose and persevering hopefulness in the midst of 
defeat, disaster, and every opposition and contradiction, that gave him the 
clear gaze of a seer into the future, the firm utterance of a prophet of the 
Unitas Fratrum. When in midwinter of 1628, at the head of a band of 
refugees, he crossed the frontier mountains between his home and the 
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land of exile, looking back for the last time through his tears to behold 
his dear fatherland once more, he knelt down on the snow-covered moun- 
tain top and broke forth in this impassioned cry to his God : " Where- 
fore dost Thou forget us forever, and forsake us for so long a time ? 
Lead us back to Thee again, so that we may again return home. Renew 
our days as of old !" And ever after he trusted in the fulfillment of that 
petition ; he looked for it ; he relied on it with absolute confidence and 
faith. All his activity thenceforth was carried on in view of the accom- 
plishment of this prophetic hope. To this end his scholastic work was 
prosecuted ; to this end his History was written ; to this end his Church's 
"Confession of Faith'' republished, and the *^ Biblical Manual," and the 
Bohemian and German *^ Hymnals," and the "Catechism for the Scat- 
tered Sheep of Christ ; " and to this end, finally, and most important and 
significant of all, his second edition, in 1660, of the "Ratio Disciplinae," 
with its strikingly prophetic dedication " To the Anglican Church, here- 
tofore driven about by manifold stormwinds, but now seeing before her a 
haven of rest." By these publications he meant to keep firm the prin- 
ciples of the scattered brethren, the hidden seed of the future, to stir up 
their zeal, strengthen them in their patient waiting, and keep pure their 
original doctrine and discipline ; and, on the other hand, he solemnly 
charged the Anglican Church tenderly to care for " our dear mother " 
the XJnitas Fratrum, in her seemingly dying condition, until her restora- 
tion either in the home of her fathers or in some other land. " Whether 
God will deem her worthy to be revived in her native land," he writes, 
^'or let her die there and resuscitate her elsewhere, in either case do you, 
in our stead, care for her. . . . You ought to love her, because in 
her life she has gone on before you, for more than two centuries, with 
examples of faith and patience. . . . We certainly ought to take care 
that such gifts may not perish with us, and that amidst disorder and con- 
fusion, as these now exist, the foundations of our Unity may not be so 
entirely ruined as to make it impossible for our posterity to find them." 
The whole work is aglow with a broad Christian charity and a catholicity 
far in advance of his times — scarce yet reached, alas I in our own. 

He was indeed zealous for his Church, but not with the zeal of a bigot 
or sectary. In all his life and works ho proved the sincerity of his noble 
words : "Let separate churches pass away, and ours with them, only let 
nothing that is good be lost, but rather be gathered into the common 
treasury of the Church universal." By word and example he labored for 
true Christian union everywhere. "Let all sects," he exclaims, "with 
their sympathizers and supporters go to nought. I have dedicated myself 
to Christ alone. ... He knows no sects, but hates them, and hath 
given peace and mutual love to his own as their inheritance." 

All this is in perfect keeping with those true and precious utterances 
wherewith he brought his literary labors to a close in his "Unum Necea- 
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earium," which, he says, "John Amos Comenins, a Sire, in his seventy- 
seventh year, exhausted by the Unnecessary Things of Earth, and 
striving for the One Thing Needful, sets forth for the Consideration of 
the World." Well has it been said of this: "He has left no richeir 
legacy. It is a solemn farewell spoken to the world by a grand old man ; 
it is an aged saint's anticipation of coming glory/' It is indeed the fit 
expression of a character such as is beautifully summed up by the histo- 
rian Palacky : "In his intercourse with others Comenius was in an ex- 
traordinary degree friendly, conciliatory, and humble ; always ready to serve 
his neighbor and sacrifice himself. His writings as well as his walk and 
conversation show the depth of his feelings, his goodness, his uprightness, 
and fear of God. He never cast back upon his opponents what they 
metod out to him. He never condemned, no matter how great the injus- 
tice which he was made to suffer. At all times, with fullest resignation, 
whether joy or sorrow was his portion, he honored and praised the Lord." 
It is a satisfaction to know that the hopes and prophecies of this ser- 
vant of God were, partially at least, fulfilled not many years after he him- 
self had passed away, and that his own writings had so much to do with 
bringing that fulfillment about. Refugees from each of the eight congre- 
gations to whom his Catechism had been addressed by name helped to 
organize the Renewed XJnitas Fratrum, soon after the beginning of Herrn- 
hut in 1723 ; while the very aim with which his "Ratio Disciplinae" had 
been republished was reached when Count Zinzendorf by reading it was 
constrained, as he himself tells us, to devote himself to the upbuilding 
of the Church on its original foundations. Moreover, through Bishop 
Jablonsky, Comenius's grandson, the last Bishop of the Ancient Church, 
whom he had helped to consecrate in 1662, the Episcopal succession was 
handed down to the Renewed Church, when he consecrated David Nitsch- 
raan its first Bishop in 1735, but sixty-four years after the venerable saint 
had gone up higher, on November 15, 1670, in the seventy-ninth year of 
his pilgrimage, at Amsterdam. In the neighboring town of ISTaarden his 
dust lies buried, under the floor of the military barracks there, with no 
memorial of any kind, not even a tombstone to mark the spot — nor need 
of one — where lies he of whom we may as truly say as did Ben Jonson of 
Shakespeare, 

** Thou art a monument without a tomb. 
And art alive still, while thy work doth live, 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give." 
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II 

The Text-books of Comekius. 



BY SUPT. WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, BROOKLYK, K. Y. 



^^The special aims of pedagogy," says Comparye, **are essentially 
related to the general aims of science. All progress in science has its 
corresponding effects on education. When an innovator has modified the 
laws for the discovery of truth, other innovators appear, who modify, in 
their turn, the rules for instruction." Comenius was such an innovator. 
Men had been studying words without meanings, propositions without 
contents, and abstractions without realities. Francis Bacon had turned 
their intellectual efforts in another direction, toward the observation of 
nature, the study of concrete things, the formulation of laws not deduced 
from barren abstractions, but generalized from, and verified by, experience. 
Comenius sought to apply the rules of the Baconian philosophy to educa- 
tion. What his system is, what are the principles of his educational phi- 
losophy, will be set forth by Dr. Butler. As a prelude to his address, I 
have the honor to invite your attention for a few minutes to the school 
text-books Comenius wrote and left behind as a monument to his genius 
and his industry. 

*^ Latin," says Comenius, " is the one language to be preferred to all 
others for schools, because it is the vehicle not only of Roman, but of all 
learning, and because it is the common language of the learned." But in 
what a deplorable condition was the teaching of Latin when Comenius 
first addressed himself to its reform ? In 1614 Eilhardus Lubinus, an 
eminent theologian who edited the Greek Testament in three languages, 
as quoted by Professor Laurie, says of the teaching of Latin in his day : 
^^ When considering this matter I have, to speak the truth, been often led 
to think that some wicked and malign spirit— an enemy of the human 
race — had, through the agency of some ill-omened monks, originally intro- 
duced the method of instruction. And with what result ? The produc- 
tion of Germanisms, barbarisms, solecisms, mere abortions of Latin, dis- 
honorings and defilements of the tongue." In his Novissima Linguarum 
Methodus Comenius enumerates the evils of existing methods of teaching 
Latin. It is taught abstractly without a prior knowledge of the things 
which the words denote ; Latin grammar is taught not only before a 
Latin vocabulary is acquired, but before the grammar of the vernacular is 
studied, and that, too, in the unknown Latin tongue ; and, lastly, boys are 
compelled to take impossible leaps, from a grammar whose iniles are 
meauingless to a literature that is beyond their comprehension, instead < * 
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being carried forward step by step from the easy to the more difficult, 
from the simple to the complex. 

To remedy these evils Comenias projected, in 1628, a first Latin book 
ift which, to quote his own words as given by Professor Laurie, "all 
things, the properties of things, and actions and passions of things, should 
be presented, and to each should be assigned its own proper word, believ- 
ing that in one and the same book the whole connected series of things 
might be surveyed historically, and the whole fabric of things and words 
reduced to one continuous context." 

While meditating on this project, there fell into his hands a book which, 
he tells us, made him leap for joy. It was the Janua Linguarum, 
written by William Bath, an Irishman, born in Dublin, who was educated 
at Bauvais and Padua, and who spent the greater part of his mature years 
as Spiritual Father to the Irish Jesuit College at Salamanca, in Spain. 
This book was an attempt to arrange in twelve hundred short sentences 
all the common root- words in the Latin language. No word was 
repeated, and the Latin was accompanied by a word-for-word Spanish 
translation. This work, however, upon examination, did not satisfy the 
Moravian scholar, as it did not even pretend to connect the study of words 
with the study of things. And so, in 1631, he published his Janua Lin- 
gum LatincB Reserata. The full title is : " The Gate of Languages 
Unlocked ; or. The Seminary of all Languages and Sciences ;" that is, a 
compendious method of learning Latin, or any other tongue, along with 
the elements of all the sciences and arts, comprehended under a hundred 
chapter-headings and in a thousand sentences. The thousand sentences 
comprehended eight thousand different words, the Latin and the German 
equivalents being in parallel columns. 

The sentences are simple at first, but afterward complex and compound. 
The subjects treated range from herbs and shrubs to dialectic, rhetoric, 
and geometry. The book was immensely popular, and was soon translated 
into nearly all the European and some Asiatic tongues. The *^Vesti- 
bulum," an easier book on the same plan, was published in 1632 as an 
introduction to the *^ Janua." To the second edition of the latter work 
an easy grammar and an etymological lexicon were attached. The next 
book of the series, the "Atrium," in which the sentences are longer and 
more involved than in the "Janua "and " Vestibulum," is intended to 
serve as an introduction to the highest book of the series, the " Palatium ; 
or. Palace of Authors." 

Comenius not only wrote text-books, but he laid down strict rules for 
the method of studv. I summarize the account of his method from Pro- 
fessor Laurie's exhaustive treatise on his life and writings. Each book 
was to be read ten times. At the second reading the whole should be 
written out, vernacular and Latin, and the teacher should begin to con- 
verse with his pupils in the Latin tongue. At the third reading the 
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teacher is to read the Latin aloud, and the pupil is to translate in the ver- 
nacular without seeing the printed page, and at the same time he is to 
copy out the syntactical grammar. At the fourth reading the remainder 
of the grammar is to be written out, and the words in the ** Janua" are to 
be parsed. At the fifth reading special attention is to be given to the 
derivation of words. At the sixth reading synonyms and paronyms are to 
be explained. At the seventh reading the syntactical rules are to be writ- 
ten out once more, and examples under each rule collected from the text. 
At the eighth reading the pupils are to learn the text by heart. The ninth 
reading is to be dcToted to a logical analysis of the subject-matter; and 
the tenth perusal is to be conducted by the boys challenging one another 
to repeat portions of the text. 

All the while Latin compositions are to be written, ^Hhe vernacular 
being constructed by the teacher (apologues, fables, etc.) out of the words 
in the ^ Janua^ and its lexicon, and translated into Latin by the pupils. 
The afternoon is always to be spent in writing out the morning's work." 

This method, it will be readily admitted, was sufficiently thorough. 
Indeed, it may well be questioned whether Comenius's plan of several read- 
ings, each with a distinct object in view, is not very much better than the 
system now in vogue — that of a single reading in which translation, com- 
position, syntax, meaning, and analysis are all attempted at the same time. 

In 1657, Comenius, probably finding his series too elaborate, published 
a simpler and better book than any of those mentioned. It is entitled 
OrMs Sensualium Pictus, *^A World of Things Obvious to the Senses, 
drawn in Pictures.'* The pictures were made by Michael Endter, of 
Nuremberg, and are rude and ungainly to the last degree. All the same, 
however, they made the "Orbis '' " the first children's picture-book," and 
for at least fifty years the most popular school-book in the world. From it 
mothers taught their children. From it schoolmasters taught not only 
Latin, but the vernacular of every language in Europe. From it many a 
boy gained his first general notions of the outside world, an acquaintance 
with things beyond the sphere of his daily life, strong impulses toward 
what is right and noble, and withal a mastery of the Latin language. 

'^The ground of this business," says Comenius, as translated in 1658 
by quaint Charles Hoole, a schoolmaster of London, ^'the ground of 
this business is that sensual objects may be rightly presented to the senses, 
for fear they may not be received. I say, and say it again aloud, that this 
last is the foundation of all the rest : because we can neither act nor speak 
wisely, unless we first rightly understand all the things which are to be 
done, and whereof we are to speak. Now, there is nothing in the under- 
standing which was not before in the sense. And therefore to exercise 
the senses well about the right perceiving the differences of things, will be 
to lay the ground for all wisdom, and all wise discourse, and all discreet 
actions in one's course of life." 
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Comenius^s objects in this book may be sammarized nuder three heads: 
First, to give an outline of all knowledge before anything is taught in 
detail ; second, to connect a knowledge of things with the words which 
stand for them, both in a vernacular tongue and in Latin ; and, third, to 
give a Latin vocabulary extensive enough for all the requirements of life. 
To serve these purposes, pictures alone, he is never tired of insisting, are 
not sufficient. The objects themselves must be closely examined ; while 
the pictures should be not only observed and talked about, but imitated 
in drawing. He has thus fairly earned the title of first of the sense real- 
ists. But I now propose to let the pictures speak for themselves. 

In Section I., labeled ^* Invitation,^' we are introduced to the boy, a» 
plump but not a pleasing person, and to the master, a man "severe'' anA- 
*^ stern to view,'' who has evidently all the frowns and none of the joke^' 
of Goldsmith's schoolmaster. They are conversing on a barren plain, th^^ 
only other living thing in sight being a wild animal apparently of som^^ 
extinct species. In the background are a village church of the regulations^ 
pattern, the roofs of houses, and a couple of pyramids which are intended 
for mountains, but which look suspiciously like hayricks. The master 
invites the boy to "understand rightly, to do rightly, and to speak out 
rightly all things that are necessary." The boy answers, " See, here I am ; 
lead me in the name of God." 

And now we enter upon what, were we to judge from the pictures 
alone, might well be regarded as an unknown land. Comenius's artist 
sticks at nothing. He is ready to give pictorial representation to anything 
in the heavens above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
earth. So grotesque are the forms depicted that one could almost imag- 
ine them pictures of 'life in another strange land discovered in a fifth 
voyage by Gulliver. 

The gateway of this strange land is what Comenius calls a lively and 
vocal alphabet. With each letter is given a drawing more or less — generally 
more — unlike some creature whose sounds are supposed to represent the 
sound of a letter. " The crow crieth " gives the sound of a. " The lamb 
blaiteth " gives the sound of h, " The grasshopper chirpeth " gives the 
sound of c. 

The remaining sections of the " Orbis Pictus " — one hundred and fifty in 
number — are each and all arranged on the same plan. An illustration is 
placed at the head of the section. The subject matter is given in two 
parallel columns — in the original, Latin and German ; in the edition from 
which these pictures are taken, that published by Mr. C. W. Bardeen, 
Latin and English. Each detail in the verbal description has a number, 
and the same number is attached to the corresponding part of the pictorial 
representation. 

In Section III., a representation of the world, we have a wood-cut show- 
ing an exceedingly ugly man and woman. One can fancy either one of 
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them sayiDgy in the words of Touchstone : "A poor, ill-favored thing, 
sir, but mine own/' The man sits on the edge of a boulder overlooking a 
sheet of water, on which are depicted a whale and a couple of seals. On 
the mudbank to the left are a horse, a bear, a lion, and a duck. Behind 
the mudbank rises a mountain covered with trees of the Noah's ark 
description ; while eleven stars, a bank of clouds, and nine birds, one of 
portentous size, diversify the heavens. Underneath the picture is the les- 
son : **The heaven, 1, hath^re and stars. The clouds, 2, hang in the 
air. Birds, 3, fly under the clouds. Fishes, 4, swim in the water. The 
earth hath hills, 6, woods, 6, fields, 7, beasts, 8, and men, 9. Thus the 
greatest bodies of the world, the four elements, are full of their own 
inhabitants." 

After this bird's-eye view, so to speak, of the world, Comenius passes to 
lieaven, and then treats of fire, air, water, and clouds. In the section on 
«r, however, he allows himself to depart so far from realism as to inform 
"ws gravely that ** a wind under ground causeth an earthquake." So diffi- 
cult is it for even the professed realist to be always realistic. 

The next half dozen chapters are devoted to the fruits of the earth, 
"which the artist makes anything but " pleasant to the eye." Out of grati- 
tude, doubtless, to the Dutch, among whom he had found an asylum from 
persecution, he says of the tulip that it is decus florum sed expers odoris. 
*^It is the grace of flowers, but affordeth no smell." 

We now come to animals. A living creature Comenius defines thus : 
"A living creature liveth, perceiveth, moveth itself; is born, dieth ; is 
nourished and groweth ; standeth, or sitteth, or lieth, or goeth." The 
words of the definition are determined, you will observe, not more by the 
connotation of the term defined than by the necessity of introducing cer- 
tain new words in the Latin tongue. Our author tries to teach a knowl- 
edge of all things visible and invisible, and at the same time to impart a 
Latin vocabulary coextensive with this knowledge. 

Several sections are devoted to birds, upon some of which he is quite 
severe, as when he says : " The owl is the most despicable ; the whoopoo 
is sordidissimus, the most nasty." In some cases his zodlogical scholar- 
ship is doubtful, as when he tells us that " the bittern putteth his bill in 
the water and belloweth like an ox ; " or that the wild goat hath " very 
little horns," " by which she hangeth herself on a rock." Realist though 
he is, it seldom occurs to Comenius to question popular superstitions, for he 
tells us that ^^ the unicorn hath but one horn, but that a precious one ; 
and that the dragon is ^^ a winged serpent which killeth with his breath. 
Nor did he hinder his artist from distorting the actual in order to present 
a more complete view, as when he represents fish as swimming on, never 
iuy the water. 

Next we come to man. After an illustrated version of the story of 
Adam and Eve and the serpent and the forbidden tree, he gives, in Section 
14 
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XXX VII., a picture of " the seven ages of man.'* We see the infant 
(1), the boy (2), the youth (3), a young man (4), a man (5), an elderly man 
(6), a decrepit old man (7). So, also, in the other sex, he continues: 
there are a girl (8), a damosel (9), a maid (10), a woman (11), an elderly 
woman (12), and a decrepit old woman (13). How faint an illusion 
on the mind would be produced by even a good picture of the seven ages 
when compared to that which flows from Jaques's noble speech in " As 
You Like It." After all, there is no artist like the artist in words. 

The outward parts of a man, the head and the hands, the flesh and the 
bowels, the " chanels " and the bones, are treated in as many lessons, in a 
manner not materially different from that in which they are presented in 
modem object lesson-books ; that is, in the true dry-as-dust style. But 
in Section XLII., ^* The Outward and Inward Senses," we have a picture 
that shows no small amount of ingenuity. In the center is a human head 
with a portion of the skull removed so as to show the convolutions of the 
cerebrum. Surrounding the hea,d are the organs of the special senses. 
** The eye (1) seeth colors, what is white or black, green or blue, red or 
yellow." " The ear (2) heareth sounds, both natural, voices and words, 
and artificial, musical tunes." ^^The nose (3) scenteth smells and stinks." 
^* The tongue (4) with the roof of the mouth tastes savors, what is sweet 
or bitter, keen or biting, sour or harsh." '^ The hand (6), by touching, 
discerneth the quantity and quality of things, the hot and cold, the moist 
and dry, the hard and soft, the smooth and rough, the heavy and the 
light." 

The second part of this lesson, on the inward senses, is not farther 
removed from the comprehension of children than it is from our knowledge 
of the brain as developed by physiological psychology. ** The common 
sense " (7), he says, *^ under the forepart of the head, apprehendeth things 
taken from the outward senses. The phantasie (6), under the crown of 
the head, judgeth of those things, thinketh and dreameth. The memory 
(8), under the hinder part of the head; layeth up everything and fetcheth 
them out; it loseth some, and this is forgetfulness." 

The artist who made pictures for the ^^ Orbis Pictus," as I have said, 
sticks at nothing. He has all the courage of Comenius's convictions. The 
last picture shows that he would leave nothing to the imagination of the 
child — that he would not have him learn the Latin for ear or tongue with- 
out a picture of the thing. He has his imitators in modern days amoi)g 
those who would not allow a child to learn to read the word *^cat" 
without seeing a picture of that ** necessary, harmless'^ animal. But no 
modern ^^fad" has been carried so far as Comenius carries his in Section 
XL III., where he attempts the impossible, and presents us with a picture 
of '^ The Soul of Man." It is the outline of the human body thrown on a 
sheet. The first sentence of the text supplies a key to what at first sight 
seems inexplicable. *^ The soul," says Comenius, ^^ is the life of the body. 
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one in the whole." Then he continues : " The soul is only vegetative in 
plants ; withal sensitive in animals ; and also rational in man. This oon- 
sisteth in three things : In the understanding, whereby it judgeth and 
understandeth a thing good and evil, or true, or apparent. In the will, 
whereby it ehooseth and desireth, or rejecteth, and mistaketh a thing 
unknown. In the mind, whereby it pursueth the good chosen, or avoid- 
eth the evil rejected." Hence is hope and fear, love and joy, anger and 
grief. " The true judgment of a thing," he adds, **is knowledge; the 
false is error, opinion, and suspicion." 

In Section XLIV. attention is directed to *' Deformed and Monstrous 
People." There is, as you see, a giant, a dwarf, and a two-bodied monster. 
In addition to these unhappy persons, he enumerates among monstrosities 
*Hhe jolt-headed, the great-nosed, the blubber-lipped, the blub-cheeked, 
the goggle-eyed, the wry-necked, the great-throated, the crump-backed, 
the crump-footed, the steeple-crowned," and, growing rather personal, 
'*the bald-pated." Evidently he was very far from having reached the 
idea that the human animal, when it attains complete development, will 
be hairless. 

The remainder of the book is occupied chiefly with men's occupations. 
Like Juvenal, he makes quidquid agunt homines the chief theme of his 
book. 

The lesson on hunting. Section LIIL, is very amusing. The hunter, 
venator, on horseback, is in the act of piercing a wild boar with a great 
spear. The boar is closely pursued by a beagle, while vertagus, the 
** tumbler or greyhound," gallops along in front, pursued rather than 
pursuing. A very melancholy bear, held fast by a dog, is belabored by a 
man with a huge club. The stag is making straight for the "toyls." A 
wolf (6) has fallen into a pit, while two nondescript animals, labeled 
**hare " and " fox," are making off over the hill ; and this leads our author 
to remark, somewhat after the manner of Dogberry, that ^^if anything get 
away, it escapeth." The time when mercy to the lower animals should be 
preached as a part of the moral law binding on all human kind had not 
yet arrived. Yet in our own day field sports are not a whit less cruel than 
in the days of Comenius. 

Of the lessons on particular trades. Section LXIV., that on the car- 
penter, will give a good idea. ^^We have seen man^s food and clothing," 
sa,j9 Comenius, *^now his dwelling fqlloweth. At first they dwelt in 
caves (1), then in booths or huts (2), and then again in tents (3), at the 
last in houses. The woodman felleth and heweth down trees (5) with an 
ax (4), the boughs remaining. He cleareth knotty wood with a wedge, 
which he forceth in with a beetle (8), and maketh wood-stacks (9). The 
carpenter squareth timber with a chip-ax, whence chips (11) fall ; and 
saweth it with a saw (12), when the saw-dust falleth down. Afterwards 
he lifteth the beam upon tressels (14) by the help of a pulley (15), fast- 
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enetb it with cramp-irons (16), and marketh it out with a line (17). 
Thus he frameth the walls together, and fasteneth the great pieces with 
pins." 

In Section XCVIII. we have the picture of a school as it was in the first 
half of the seventeenth century. '* A school," the ** Orbis Pictus " tells us, 
*Ms a shop in which young wits are fashioned to vertue, and it is distin- 
guished into forms. The master sitteth in a chair ; the scholars, in 
forms. He teacheth, they learn. Some things are writ down before 
them with chalk on a table. Some sit at a table and write ; he mendeth 
their faults. Some stand and rehearse things committed to memory. 
Some talk together, and behave themselves wantonly and carelessly. 
These are chastened with a ferrula and a rod." 

The next picture might be taken for the original of Shakespeare's 

*' lean and slipper'd pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side. 
His youthful hose, well sav'd, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank.' 
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But it is only the student in his study. ^^He picketh all the best 
things out of books," says Comenius, " into his own manual, or marketh 
them in them with a dash, or a little star, in the m argent. Being to sit 
up late, he setteth a candle on a candle-stick, which is snuff'd with snuff- 
ers. Before the candle he placeth a screen, which is green, that it may 
not hurt his eye-sight ; richer persons use a taper, for a tallow candle 
stinketh and smoaketh." 

In Section C. there are four female figures ; and I venture to say that 
no one who has not read the book will guess what they are intended to 
represent. The figure to the extreme left represents Grammar, which is 
"conversant about letters, of which it maketh words, and teacheth how 
to utter, write, put together and part them rightly " — an infinitely better 
definition than Lindley Murray's. The second figure is Khetoric, which 
"doth as it were paint a rude form of speech with oratory flourishes." 
The third is Poetry, which "gathereth these flowers of speech and tietli 
them as it were into a little garland and so making of prose a poem." 
The fourth is -Music, which "setteth tunes with pricks, to which it setteth 
words, and so singeth alone, or in consort, or by voice, or musical instru- 
ments." The lady is evidently performing a solo, to the great distress of 
Grammar, Rhetoric, and Poetry. 

After a lesson on musical instruments we are somewhat abruptly intro- 
duced, in Section Oil., to Philosophy. In the in-door scene to the right 
there is a table with a heap of counters and a slate on which is written 
some kind of arithmetical problem ; just what it would be difficult to say. 
Metaphysicus, the supernaturalist, who "searches out the causes and 
effects of things," is saluting Physicus, the naturalist, who "vieweth all 
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the works of God in the world." Apparently Comenius desired to impress 
upon his readers the superiority of Physicus over Metaphysieus. 

In Section CIII. we get the first glimpse of geometry. " A geometrician/' 
we are told, ^^ measureth the height of a tower, or the distance of places, 
either with a quadrant or a Jacob's staff. He raaketh out the figures of 
things with lines, angles, and circles, by a rule, a square, and a pair of 
compasses. Out of these arise an oval, a triangle, a quadrangle, and other 
figures.^' And so endeth the first lesson in geometry. 

To geography two sections are devoted, and they are chiefly valuable as 
showing the deplorable condition of geographical knowledge so late as the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The first gives us a map of the hemi- 
spheres, and in the attached lesson we are gravely informed that " The 
ocean compasseth the earth about, and five seas wash it, the Mediterranean 
Sea, the Baltic Sea, the Red Sea, the Persian Sea, and the Caspian Sea. 
Besides/' he adds, "the earth is divided into three continents, this of 
ours, which is subdivided into Europe, Asia, and Africa ; America, whose 
inhabitants are antipodes to us, and the South Land, yet unknown. '' To 
cap the climax, the lesson ends with the truly extraordinary statement, 
"Infinite islands swim {nata?it) in the sea." With t!:!e change of a single 
inflection, he might have applied to his islands the words of Vergil 
describing ^neas's ship-wrecked sailors, rarm nantes in gurgite vasto. 

In the second lesson on geography, Section CVIII., we have a map of 
Europe, on which are depicted twenty-eight chief kingdoms. Unfor- 
tunately, the numbers by which these kingdoms are designated are now 
almost obliterated ; but I have read that, in an earlier edition than that 
from which this picture is taken, Finland was placed between Norway 
and Sweden, and the word Switzerland was printed in capitals across the 
Black Sea. 

From geography to moral philosophy is an abrupt transition ; but it is 
that which the student is next called upon to take. In Section CIX. he 
shows us an allegorical picture of life : on the left, the broad path that 
belongs to vice ; on the right, the narrow way that is the way of virtue. 
"Mind, young man,'' he exclaims, "imitate Hercules; leave the left 
hand way, turn from vice, the enterance is fair, but the end is ugly and 
steep down. Go on the right hand, though it be thorny, no way is im- 
passable to vertue, follow whither veiiue leadeth through narrow places to 
stately palaces, to the tower of honour." But with characteristic caution he 
adds : "Take heed thou do not go too much on the right hand." 

Then follow the virtues, personated by most unprepossessing female fig- 
ures. Prudence, Section CVIII., like Janus, has two faces. With one she 
gazes in a looking-glass on things past. With the other, through a "per- 
spective glass," she watches things to come. " She watcheth opportunity 
(which, having a bushy forehead, and^ moreover, having wings, doth 
quickly slip away) and catcheth if 
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Diligence is represented with a Tam-o-Shanter cap, a sickle in one hand 
and a rake in the other. 

Temperance, which ^^restraineth the desire as with a bridle," is appar- 
ently ponring liqaor with no unstinted hand from a bottle into a bowl, 
while in the background are several intemperate persons who seem to be 
very sick indeed. 

Fortitude is a stalwart female, fully accoutered as a warrior, with a sword 
in one hand and a shield in the other. She leans against a pillar and 
seems to have just got the better of a lion, which is walking away with moei 
dejected mien. 

Patience kneels, with a lamb on one side and an anchor on the other^ 
in the attitude of prayer, while at a little distance one very impatient per^ 
son tears his hair, and another kills himself by Mling on his sword. 

Justice sits on a square stone, ^^ for she ought to be immovable, witls^ 
hoodwinked eyes, that she may not respect persons, stopping the left ear' 
to be reserved for the other party," and holding in her right hand a sword 
to punish, a bridle to restrain, and a pair of scales to weigh. 

The most amusing, however, of these allegorical representations is that 
of Humanity (Section CXV.). Two stout women, whom the artist makes 
more than usually repulsive, are embracing. Whichever is the uglier 
bids the other be '* sweet and lovely in her countenance, gentle and civil 
in her behavior and manners. '' In the background are seen two pairs of 
*' froward men," one pair wrestling, the other fighting a duel with swords. 
In the front two turtle-doves are billing and cooing, while in the extreme 
distance Envy, a miserable looking object, "pineth away herself." 

The remainder of the book is occupied with subjects of a miscellaneous 
character. There is a picture of a marriage ceremony, in which the bride 
has a face like a hatchet, and the groom is a simpering idiot. The various 
degrees of relationship are shown in a ^^ tree of consanguinity." The 
course of a boy's life is shown from the cradle until, with a most mournful 
countenance, he is seen reading a good book, and laboring with his hands. 
Masters and servants, the parts of a city, a court of justice, and the tor- 
menting of malefactors — depicted with details too horrible for descrip- 
tion — are each treated in a separate section. A ghastly picture of a burial 
is succeeded somewhat incongruously in Section CXXX. by a stage play. 
The attention of the audience is divided between the return of the prodi- 
gal son and the clown who is performing his antics and cracking his jokes. 
Then come various sports, such as the fencing-school, tennis, '* that is the 
sport of noblemen to stir their bodies," dice, cards, and chess, foot-racing, 
and all manner of children's sports, which differ but very slightly from 
those that may be seen every day on our own streets. 

Chapters on Warfare, that are illustrated with cuts fearfully and won- 
derfully made, are followed by one on Eeligion, which he divides into 
Gentileism, Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism. 
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It is carious to observe, however, how far this good and highly intel- 
lectual man was from being able to divest himself of the superstitions of 
his time. In writing of God's providence, Section CXLIX., he says: 
*^ Men's states are not to be attributed to fortune or chance, or the influence 
of the stars," and naively adds, ** comets, indeed, are wont to portend no 
good." In the picture a man is supposed to be giving his right hand to 
a good angel, while with his left he repels the devil, who is trying to put 
a noose around his neck. Behind is a witch who is drawing a circle 
around herself and calling upon the devil with charms. " Wo," exclaims 
Comenius, "to the mad wizzards and witches who give themselves to the 
devil ; they dally with him and fall from God, for they shall receive their 
reward with him." Comenius was once invited to become president of 
Harvard College. He had passed away, however, before the horrors of 
the witchcraft delusion fell on New England. 

After a truly shocking illustration of the Last Judgment we are again, 
in the last section, brought face to face with the same chubby schoolboy 
who started out on this strange journey through an unknown world, and 
the same stem schoolmaster who was his guide. **Thus," says the 
schoolmaster, " thou hast seen, in short, all things that can be shewed, and 
hast learned the chief words of the English and Latin tongue. Go on now 
and read other good books diligently, and thou shalt become learned, 
wise, and god]j--doctu8, sapiens, et pius." 

It would not be difficult to point out the faults of the *^Orbis Pictus." 
The vocabulary is as far beyond the child's powers of memory as are much 
of the subject-matter and many of the terms used beyond his comprehen- 
sion. In his old age Comenius himself admitted that he had attempted 
too much ; that it is better to know a few things well than many things 
poorly. From his face you may clearly judge that his whole life was an 
exemplification of Chaucer^s noble line regarding the clerk of Oxford : 



*• Gladly would he learn and gladly teach. 



»> 



We may smile at the lude pictures, we may deplore the attempt to give 
an outline of all knowledge and a complete vocabulary at a single dose in 
one book. But we may well ask how far we have advanced since his day. 
There are those among us, we must confess, who still believe that the 
vocabulary of our own language is to be learned through a book that has 
all of the defects and none of the merits of the '^ Janua"or the "Orbis 
Pictus" — the modern spelling-book. We may laugh at the quaintness of 
many of his sentences, but let us not forget that we ourselves were required 
to translate into French sentences such «is, ^^ The old kitten of the young 
cat smiled pleasantly from the back fence of the house of the uncle of my 
mother's cousin." His text-books were a great advance on those he found 
in use. They were in advance because he followed the lead of the Bacon- 
ian logic. The evolution of text-books has progressed just in proportion 
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as their writers have followed the laws of investigation in natural science. 
That such an evolution has progressed and is still progressing, there can 
be no doubt. The spelling-book and many other school books are but the 
reversions to primitive barbarism that accompany every form of evolution, 
whether physical, intellectual, or social. 



III. 
The Place of Comenius in the History of Educatiok. 



BY DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 



Travelers in distant lands describe rivers which are seemingly absorbed 
by the sandy desert. They disappear and leave little or no trace behind 
them. After a time, perhaps many miles away, the stream reappears. It 
gathers force and volume with going, and lends its fertilizing power to 
the surrounding country. Even while hidden to view, it has not ceased 
to exist. Though the arid wastes have concealed its course, its effect 
has been felt beneath the surface, and here and there is a green oasis 
to mark its silent path. Human history is rich in analogies to this 
natural phenomenon, and in Comenius the history of education fur- 
nishes its example. In life he was persecuted for his religious con- 
victions, and sought after for his educational ideas. In death he was 
neglected and forgotten by friends and foes alike. It could be said of 
him, as the Emperor Julian said of the Epicureans, he was so completely 
stamped out that even his books were scarce. But the great educational 
revival of our century, and particularly of our generation, has shed the 
bright light of scholarly investigation into all the dark places; and to-day, 
at the three hundredth anniversary of his birth, the fine old Moravian 
bishop is being honored wherever teachers gather together, and wherever 
education is the theme. We have found in Comenius the source and the 
forecasting of much that inspires and directs our new education. 

It is difficult to project one's self back into a time when our present 
environment — social, political, material — was in its infancy, and when 
modern invention had annihilated neither time nor space. It is still more 
difficult to give duo credit to one who at such a time saw visions and 
dreamed dreams that we have since realized to the full. What is com- 
monplace to-day was genius three hundred years ago. 

America was one hundred years old when Comenius was bom, but the 
wilderness of the Now World was unbroken. Neither at Jamestown nor 
at Plymouth had a ]>ormanent settlement been established. The Spanish 
Armada had just been defeated, and the future of Oreat Britain made 
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secure. Shakespeare, Spenser, Johnson, and Hooker were making Eliza- 
bethan literature. Francis Bacon was growing in power and reputation, 
but the climax of his career was yet to come. Copernicus had done his 
work ; but Galileo, Kepler, and Harvey were still young men. Montaigne 
was dying, and Giordano Bruno was soon to be led to the stake. Luther 
had finished his fight, and tbe shock of the contest was felt in every cor- 
ner of Europe. The universities were growing in numbers and influence ; 
but Descartes and Newton, with the secrets of modern philosophy and 
modern science locked in their breasts, were yet unborn. It was an age of 
growth, of development, of rapid progress ; but what we know as modern 
ideas and institutions only existed in their beginnings. The education of 
the people, true to its conservative traditions, was still shackled. Sturm, 
the typical schoolmaster of partisan humanism, had endeavored to escape 
the unsatisfactory present by anchoring the school to the newly found 
past. Rabelais and Montaigne had scoffed and ridiculed in vain. Some- 
thing more systematic and constructive than mere literary criticism of the 
extravagances of humanism was necessary, if education was to be in touch 
with the time. The impetus to this constructive work, and many far- 
reaching suggestions concerning it, were given by Comenius. 

His own education was belated and deficient. Before it was concluded 
his reflective spirit was aroused, and Comenius conceived the idea of 
devoting his life to making the road to learning easier to travel for those 
who were to come after him. This philanthropic enthusiasm was natural 
to him, and was fostered by the religious atmosphere in which he was 
born and brought up. It grew with years, and became the ruling pas- 
sion of his. life. At the close of his work he could say, with deepest 
feeling : " I can affirm from the bottom of my heart that these forty years 
my aim has been simple and unpretending, indifferent whether I teach or 
be taught, admonish or be admonished, willing to act the part of a teacher 
of teachers, if in anything it may be permitted me to be so, and a disciple 
of disciples where progress may be possible. '^ 

The intellectual development of Comenius bears traces, both in its char- 
acter and its direction, of the influence of five men. These are the 
Holstein educational reformer, Ratich or Ratke ; the Irish Jesuit, 
Bateus ; the Italian Dominican, Campanella ; the Spaniard, Vives, the 
friend of Erasmus ; the Englishman, Francis Bacon. From Ratich he 
learned something of the way in which language- teaching, the whole cur- 
riculum of the time, might be reformed ; and from Bateus he derived both 
the title and the plan of his Janiia. Campanella suggested to him the 
necessity for the direct interrogation of nature if knowledge was to pro- 
gress, and Vives emphasized for him from the same point of view the 
defects of contemporary school practice. But it was Bacon's Instavratio 
Magna that opened his eyes to the possibilities of our knowledge of nature 
and its place in the educational scheme. The combined influence of Oi 
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panella, Vives, and Bacon caused him to throw off the traditional scientific 
methods of scholastic Aristotelianism, and to cry out for the observation 
and induction that have served later generations so richly. " Do we not 
dwell in the garden of Nature as Avell as the ancients ? " he exclaims. " Why 
should we not use our eyes, ears, and noses as well as they ? And why 
should we need other teachers than these our senses to learn to know the 
works of Nature ? Why, say I, should we not, instead of these dead books, 
lay open the living book of Nature, in which there is much more to con- 
template than any one can ever relate, and the contemplation of which 
brings much more of pleasure, as well as of profit ?" These are the thoughts 
that underlie the text-books of Comenius and give them their value. 

The early part of the seventeenth century was not a period when an 
aggressive and enthusiastic reformer like Comenius could work in peace 
anywhere in Western Europe. On the Continent the Thirty Years' War 
was raging with all the bitterness and cruelty that a religious motive 
develops. In England the struggle between the Stuarts and the people 
was approaching its crisis, and the modern democratic spirit was crouch- 
ing for a spring. Comenius was himself a follower of John Huss, who had 
paid for his principles with his life, a century before. He himself and 
his beloved Church suffered grievously during the turmoil and anarchy of 
the long struggle. When Fulneck was taken by the Spaniards in 1621, 
Comenius lost all that was dear to him — his wife and children, his manu- 
scripts and his library. Henceforth he was an exile, wandering over the 
face of the earth preaching the gospel of education. In Michelet's signifi- 
cant phrase, he lost his country and found the world. 

Under the influence of Bacon, Comenius had advanced a stage beyond 
the mere desire to reform educational method and conceived a plan for a 
Pansophia, a vast encyclopaedia of all the world's learning — Bacon's own 
globus intellectualis. His aim in this ambitious work was rather practical 
than speculative. To be sure, he wished to show that all departments of 
knowledge could be organized systematically in accordance with the new 
principles of method; but he was particularly anxious to husband the 
labors of scientific investigators all over the world, by placing in their 
hands an account of all that was known, and so turn their attention and 
energy to new and unsolved problems. To obtain suggestions for this 
scheme and assistance in carrying it out, Comenius entered into an exten- 
sive correspondence with the leading men of science and patrons of learn- 
ing in every country of Europe. 

He regarded his educational metho(d as part of the Pansophia and an 
introduction to it. With feverish enthusiasm he ])ressed his projects upon 
the attention of prominent men, and became widely celebrated for his zeal, 
his lofty motives, and his educational propaganda* He corresponded, 
among others, with that modern Maecenas, Samuel Hartlib, the friend of 
Milton. Together they planned for the establishment of an academy or 
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college to carry out the Pansophic idea and to be the center of the world's 
scientific advance in the future. In 1641 Comenius journeyed to London^ 
where he found that Hartlib had made him known to Parliament, and 
was in high hopes of securing from the government an endowment for the 
work. Hartlib had paved the way so cleverly that Comenius would prob- 
ably have succeeded in this, but for the political disturbances which were 
overshadowing everything else and rapidly plunging England into civil 
war. The Long Parliament had little time to think of education. 

Baffled at this point, Comenius grasped at the next straw, which was an 
invitation to visit Sweden in the interest of his projects. This invitation 
came from De Geer, a wealthy Dutchman resident in Sweden, who 
remained a steadfast friend and patron while he lived. In Sweden Come- 
nius was given a courteous and sympathetic hearing by Oxenstiem and 
the chancellor of the University of Upsala ; but as practical men they 
advised him to subordinate his Pansophia to the more pressing reforms of 
school instruction. He did this under protest and only after some friction, 
and a number of publications bearing on methods of teaching were the 
fruit of his labors foF the next seven or eight years. Then in 1650 he 
transported himself to the recesses of Hungary, in response to a request 
of Prince Sigismund, and spent four years in writing and organizing 
schools there. Of the rest of his life the greater part was passed at 
Amsterdam, in comparative retirement, and he died there in 1671, at the 
advanced age of eighty. 

The Pansophia of Comenius need not be seriously considered. What- 
ever may have been the arguments in its favor two hundred and fifty 
years ago, it has no significance now. The printing press, the telegraph, 
the rapid and frequent communication between nations and peoples have 
made it unnecessary and impossible. An important scientific discovery is 
known in Tokio, Sydney, and Valparaiso as soon as it is announced in 
New York or Loudon. The dream of Bacon and Comenius was a note- 
worthy one, but it is largely owing to their own influence that its fulfill- 
ment in just the form they planned it was forever postponed. The world 
of learning has become its own Pansophia. 

The verdict of the literary historian on Comenius, as voiced by Hallam, 
is that he was a man of *^ much industry, some ingenuity, and little judg- 
ment." The student of education, however, must take another and much 
broader view. In tracing contemporary movements and ideas back to 
their sources, he finds that a surprisingly large number of them were 
absorbed from the progressive tendencies of the time and formulated for 
the school by Comenius. The elementary school course must be shortened 
and enriched, we say ; the pupil is consuming his life in preparing for life, 
says Comenius. Rote-learning and mere memory-training are useless, we 
hear ; my fundamental principle is that the understanding and the tongue 
should advance in parallel lines always, says Comenius. Not enough ^ 
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and care are devoted to the teaching of English, it is said ; instruction in 
the mother-tongue must lie at the basis of all else^ says Comenius. The 
list might be continued indefinitely. The infant school or kindergarten, 
female education, the incorporation of history and geography in the cur- 
riculum, the value of drawing and manual training, the fundamental 
importance of sense-training, the physical and the ethical elements in edu- 
cation, and, finally, that education is for all, and not for a favored few 
only, were all articles in the creed of Comenius. Yet many of them are 
far from being universally adopted to-day. Surely this man was a 
prophet ! 

The robust and practical character of the proposals of Comenius is most 
apparent when they are contrasted with the educational doctrines of those 
who have come after him, particularly Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and 
Froebel. Frail as the psychology of Comenius was, it was truer than 
that of Locke. He knew that the human mind was an organism, an 
activity, a seed with wonderful potency of growth and development, and 
not a mere sheet of wax, as the Englishman taught, on whose passive sur- 
face the environment merely leaves certain impressions or traces. Locke's 
thought was of the education of the gentleman ; Comenius proclaimed 
that education was for the race. The single point in which Locke cor- 
rected Comenius was in exalting character, rather than knowledge, as the 
chief aim in education. 

Of Rousseau one may say, with Mr. Quick: **His writings and the 
results produced by them are among the strangest things in history ; and 
especially in matters of education it is more than doubtful if the wise man 
of the world Montaigne, the Christian philanthropist Comenius, or that 
* slave of truth and reason^ Locke, had half as much influence as this 
depraved serving-man." Rousseau's enthusiasm took the form of theory 
run mad, and the practical impossibility of his educational plans was only 
exceeded by their philosophical unsoundness. Comenius had been him- 
self a teacher and an organizer of schools. He knew the practical limita- 
tions under which any theory is put when reduced to pi-actice. He asked 
of the school and the pupil nothing that was impossible. He accepted 
society as he found it, and would teach it to reform itself. Rousseau would 
blow it into a million atoms and deify each. 

There is nothing in the history of education so touching as the story of 
the life of Pestalozzi. His own immortal vfords, *^ I lived like a beggar 
to teach beggars to live like men," only half reveal the story of his 
unwearied patience, his intense suffering, his self-sacrifice for childhood. 
His life gave reality to his half-mystical principle that *' the essential 
principle of education is not teaching ; it is love." Yet his thought is 
relatively unimportant. Pestalozzi gave himself to education, but few 
new principles. His theory of the value of intuition needs to be carefully 
supplemented, and his insistence on the fact that education is develop- 
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ment^ a drawing ont and not a putting in, merely repeats the thought 
on which all of the work of Comenius was based. Without that principle, 
Avhich Comenius had made familiar more than a century before, the work 
of Pestalozzi would have been of little importance in the history of educa- 
tion. Indeed, it would have been philanthropy merely, not education. 

Nor does it detract from the estimate to be put upon Froebel's teachings 
to say that in almost every important particular they were built upon 
foundations laid by the Moravian bishop. Froebel himself is strangely 
deficient in masculinity and in practical capacity. His exaggerated and 
absurd symbolism and his unbalanced religiosity give a certain curious 
interest and stimulus to his doctrines, but add nothing to their force or 
their permanent value. His seed-thought is again that of Comenius's — 
educate by developing the pupil's own activity. Out of it and its corol- 
laries the new education has grown. 

The place of Comenius in the history of education, therefore, is one of 
commanding importance. He introduces and dominates the whole modern 
movement in the field of elementary and secondary education. His rela- 
tion to our present teaching is similar to that held by Copernicus and 
Newton toward modern science, and Bacon and Descartes toward modem 
philosophy. Yet he was not, in a high sense, an original mind. But his 
spirit was essentially modern and remarkably receptive. He assimilated 
the ideas that were inspiring the new civilization and applied them to the 
school. In an age of general ignorance Comenius had an exaggerated 
idea of the importance of mere knowledge. This is easily understood and 
readily excused. Most of his educational tenets, preached with all the 
fervor of a Peter the Hermit, and fought for with all the determination of 
a CoBur de Lion, have become commonplaces. But such is their value that 
we do well to pause to honor the memory of him who made them so. 



REPORT ON SCHOOL STATISTICS. 



lb the Department of Svperintendenee. 

Gentlemen: Your committee, consisting of the undersigned and Messrs. James 
McAlister and George P. Brown, holding over from the last year, conclude their report* 



* PRELIMINARY REPORT, MADE IN FEBRUARY, 18&1. 

Gentlbmbn : Your Committee, appointed at the last annual meeting for the purpose of considering 
and reporting on the subject of School Statistics, beg leave to ofiFer the following preliminary report, set- 
ting forth the results of their studies on the subject, and postponing for another meeting, or for the work 
of another committee, if it be your pleasure, the completion of the details of a scheme of statistics which 
will afford the data required for a comparative study of domestic and foreign educational systems. 

Your Committee would first call attention to the object and purpose of collection of statistics, which 
they conceive to be the following : 

Statistics reveal the nature and efficiency of the powers and forces involved in a process. Forces and 
powers are revealed in their results. Their results are of little moment, if dead results, except as they 
indicate what the living power has been and siill is. In matters of education we inquire into the aims 
and purposes of the educative process, and learn this by a quantitative study of the means employed and 
the results obtained. It is evident, therefore, at the outset, that the quantities given by our statistical 
tables can have no significance except in connection with the qualitative elements involved. We pass 
over at once from the how many to the what kind. We seek, again, new quantitative data that may indi- 
cate the quality, but we never reach quantitative data that are significant in and for themselves. 

Your Committee would suggest as the four principal heads under which school statistics may be 
grouped: 

Mrsti Attendance of Pupils. 

Second^ Course of Study. 

Thirds Teaching Forces and Appliances. 

Fourths, Support— Revenue and Expenditures. 

Under these four heads they would group the following detaUs : 



Statistics of attendance should answer questions like the following— 
(a) How many ? 
{b) How long? 
(c) Who ? 

That is to say: (1) How many pupils in the aggregate ? (2) How many relatively to the entire pop- 
ulation ? (3) How many relatively to the population of the school age, say 5 to 21, 6 to 14, or some 
other |>eriod agreed upon? Then this item should be further defined in five items: (1) How many 
enrolled during the annual session of school ? (2) How many as average belonging ? (3) How many 
in actual average daily attendance ? (4) How many were dropped and afterward readmitted ? f5) The 
namb«%r of cases of tardiness. 

Under the second item of attendance {How long?) we wish the number of daily school sessions for the 
year, and the hours of a school session, the length and hour of recesses and intermissions. 

Under the third item of Who f we include such items as— 

(1) How many of each sex ? 

(2) How many at each year of age, and the average age ? 
(8) Race. 

(4) How many bom in the town or State where the school is situated ? 

(5) How many bom in other parts of the same nation ? 
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on Statistics by offering, first, a list of the items which, in their opinion, should be 
collected to show the workings of a school system. 

They have arranged these items in three classes. The first class includes the essential 
data which should be taken every year, and from all schools. This first list contains 
the essential and indispensable items for every annual report. 

The second list contains the more important of what we may call occasional statia- 

(6) How many born abroad ? 

(7) Occupations of parents. 

II. 

Under the second of oar four chief heads we should ask for statistics regarding the coarse of stady, 
and thus determine by tliis grade of schools as follows : 
(a) Kindergarten. 
{b) Primary and grammar school. 

(c) Secondary education. 

(d) Higher education. 

We should ask very carefully as to the relations of these items to the first class of items, esp<>cially 
age, sex, and average attendance. 

The primary and grammar schools are to be distinguished from the secondary schools by the follow- 
ing tests : The introduction of algebra, or of an ancient or modern langui^e, marks the beginning of the 
secondary course of study. The higher course of study should be marked by analytic mathematics, or 
by logical and philosophical studies, or by advanced language studies. 

III. 

The third general head, "The Teaching Forces and Appliances,^* includes— 

(1) Buildings and accommodations. 

(2) Size of schools under one principal teacher (or else number of pupils per teacher). 

(8) Number of teachers. 

(4) Supervision. 

(5) Means of training teachers. 

(6) Examinations of teachers. 

(7) Methods of discipline and instruction used by teachers. 

IV. 

The fourth general head, ** The Support of Schools," includes— 

(1) Revenue. Items of. 

(a) Receipts from State and local taxation. 

(b) Receipts from funds or productive property. 

(c) Receipts, if any, from tuition. 

(2) Expenditures. 

(a) For teachers* salaries, including supervision. 

{b) Incidentals, including janitor hire, fuel, apparatus, and other current expenses. 

{c) Permanent investments, including building and repairs. 

Tour Committee would call attention to the importance of a detailed discussion of the use to be 
piade of these several items, in studying the effective forces of educational systems, and in compar- 
ing one with another. Such discussion is not here attempted, but is suggested as a proper subject 
of a supplementary report. Moreover, your Committee have observed the prime necessity for such a 
definition of the several items as to prevent misunderstanding. A description of the best methods 
of keeping and tabulating the several items would also be a very useful addition to such a report. 

In dealing with reports, not merely reports from a foreign country, but with reports from differ- 
ent sections of the United States, your Committee has been impressed with the necessity of a gloss- 
ary of terms used in tabulating statistics. There should be a careful collation of all terms and desig- 
nati(ms used here and abroad, and so minute a description given of the procef^ses of ascertaining the 
data under the several heads, as to leave no doubt in the mind as to the exact meaning of each. 
Without this accurate information there can be no satisfactory comparative study of school systems. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

W. T. Habrib. 
Jas. MaoAlistmb. 
GsoBOB p. Bbown. 
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tics, and should not be expected every year, perhaps, nor from all schools. A State 
superintendent may, for example, collect statistics one year regarding the place of nativ- 
ity of pupils and parents, another year he may take occupations, and another year he 
may collect items regarding the preparation of the teaching force. 

In our third list we have included still less essential items, which may be collected at 
still rarer intervals. 

In the next place, we have given a tabular summary showing in detail the items actu- 
ally collected in the several States of the Union, and side by side with it an exhibit of 
the statistical items collected in the several countries of Europe. As these details can- 
not be read before an audience, your committee submit the same for printing in an 
appendix, hoping that they will be found useful to State officers in the preparation of 
their forms and blanks for collecting these returns. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 



W. T. Habris, 
Chairman of Committee, 



APPENDIX I. 
SCHOOL STATISTICS. 
I. Fundamental Items. 



1. Number of children of legal school age, classified by race and sex (school 
population). 

a. White males. 

b. White females. 

c, Colored males. 

d, Colored females. 

Note. — These letters, a, b, c, d, are used in these tables always to indicate race or 
sex as here indicated. 

2. Number of pupils enrolled on the school registers (excluding duplicate registra- 
tions), classified by race and sex (a 4- b + c + d). 

Note. — The plus sign ( + ), when used, indicates that the items between which it is 
placed are taken separately. Thus, a 4- b means that the white males and white females 
are given separately. Where this plus sign is omitted, the items are not given sepa- 
rately in the reports. 

3. Average daily attendance, classified by race and sex. 

4. Average length of school year (days). 

5. Number of teachers, classified by race and sex. 

6. Number of pupils receiving kiadergarten instruction, classified by race and sex. 

7. Number of pupils receiving elementary instruction (including kindergarten 
pupils), classified by race and sex. 

8. Number of pupils receiving secondary instruction, classified by race and sex. 

9. Number of students receiving higher instruction, including colleges, schools of 
medicine, theology, law, technology, classified by race and sex. 

10. Number of students in special schools, classified by race and sex, including trade 
schools, evening schools of all kinds, manual training schools, schools for the defective 
and dependent classes, reform schools, commercial schools, and nurses' training schools. 

11. Number of buildings used as schoolhouses. 

12. Total seating capacity of such buildings (number of pupils that can be accommo- 
dated). 

13. Value of all property used for school purposes. 

15 
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14. Average modthly salaries of teachers classified by race and sex. 

15. Total school revenue. 

(1) Income from productive funds and rents. 

(2) State school fund. 

(3) Local taxes. 

(4) Other sources. 

16. Total expenditure. 

(1) Salaries of teachers (including supervision). 

(2) Other current expenses. 

(8) Permanent expenditure (for buildings, grounds, etc.). 

17. Amount of permanent invested funds. 

II. Lbs3 Essbntial but Desirable Items. 

18. Age classification of pupils enrolled. 

(1) Number of pupils under six. 

(2) Number of pupils between six and seven, etc. 

(11) Number of pupils between fifteen and sixteen. 
(18) Number of pupils over sixteen. 

19. Number of cases of tardiness. 

20. (1) Number of pupils born within the State. 

(2) " •* ** " in other States. 

(3) *' *' ** " in foreign countries. 

21. Occupations of parents. 

(1) Agents. 

(2) Bankers and brokers. 

(3) Clerks and salesmen. 

(4) Domestic servants and waiters. 

(5) Draymen and teamsters. 

(6) Farmers. 

(7) Factory and mill operatives. 

(8) Hotel and boarding-house keepers. 

(9) Laborers (unskilled). 

(10) Manufacturers. 

(11) Mariners and boatmen. 

(12) Mechanics and artisans. 

(13) Miners and quarrymen. 

(14) Merchants, traders, and dealers. 

(15) Professionals. 

(16) Public officials and employes. 

(17) Railroad employes. 

(18) Seamstresses. 

(19) Saloon-keepers and bartenders. 

(20) Unclassified. 

22. Average number belonging, including temporary absentees. 

23. Number of pupils in each branch of study. 

24. (1) Average age of kindergarten pupils. 

(2) " «« <« elementary pupils. 

(3) *' " " secondary pupils. 

(4) " *' ** higher pupils. 

(5) " ti a special pupils. 
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25. (1) Number of normal schools. 

(2) Enrollment in normal department. 

(3) Average attendance. 

(4) Number of teachers. 

(5) Expenses. 

III. Occasional Items. 

26. (1) Number of teachers who have taught less than two years. 

(2) ** from two to five years. 

(3) ** over five years. 

27. (1) Number of applicants for teachers' certificates. 
(2) " who are certified. 

28. (1) Number of teachers graduates of normal schools. 

(2) " " ** " ** universities and colleges. 

(8) " *' ** ** " high schools, academies, etc. 

(4) " ** *' who have received only an elementary education. 

29. Number of pupils dropped and readmitted in the course of the year. 

30. " " hours in each school session. 

31. Length of recesses or intermissions, and time of beginning. 

32. Number of cases of corporal punishment. 

83. " '* pupils promoted to next higher grade. 
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An exhibit showing which of the essential items enumerated in Appendix I. are 
reported by the several States of the Union and by leading foreign nations. 

Note. — Acknowledgment is here made by the Committee to Mr. F. E. Upton, of 
the Bureau of Education, for valuable assistance in the cx)mpilation of this and the 
following appendices. — W. T. H. 

I. The United States. 

Alabama. — 1. ab + cd (enumeration made on alternate years). 2. ab+cd. 3. ab+cd. 
4. ab+cd. 5. a+b + c-hd. 14. ab + cd. 15. (1) f- (2) + (4) ; (8) is imperfectly 
given. 16. (1) and (3) are only reported in city districts. 23. 25. 

Arizona.— 1. ab. 2. a + b. 3. ab. 4. 5. a+b. 13. 14. a+b. 15. 16. 22. 

Arkansas. — 1. a+b+c + d. 2. a+b+c+d. 5. ac + bd. 11. 13. 14. ac+bd. 15. 
16. 

■ 

California.— 1. a+b+c + d. 2. a+b. 3. ab. 4. 5. a + b. 7. 8. 11. 13. 15. 

16. 22. 25. 27. 28. 
Colorado.— 1. a+b. 2. a+b. 3. ab. 4. 5. a + b. 7. 8. 11. 12. 13. 14. 

a-f-b. 15. 16. 
Connecticut.— 1. ab. 2. ab. 3. ab. 4. 5. a+b. 6. 11. 12. 13. 14. a + b 15. 

16. 20. 
Delaware.— 1. a + b. 2. a+b. 3. 4. 5. a + b. 13. 14. a + b. 15. 16. 23. ab. 
District op Colukbia. — 2. a+b + o+d. 3. ab+cd. 4. 5. a + b+c+d. 6. 7. 8. 

10. 14. ab + cd. 15. 16. 22. 25. (1) (2) (3) (4). 
Florida.— 2. a+b+c+d. 3. ab+cd. 4. 5. a + b+c+d. 11. 13. 14. 15. 16. 

23. 
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Georgia.— 2. a + b + c + d. 8. ab + cd. 5. a + b + c + d. 7. 8. 15. 16. 23. 

Idaho. — ^2. a + b. 4. 5. a + b. 15. 16. 

Illinois.— 1. a + b. 2. a-t-b. 3. ab. 4. 5. a+b. 8. a+b. 11. 13. 14. a + b. 

15. 16. 17. 26. (1) (3) (3) (4) (5). 27. 

Indiana.— 1. a+-b. 2. a+b. 3. ab. 4. 5. a+b. 11. 13. 14. a+b. 15. 16. 25. 
Iowa.— 1. a + b. 2. ab. 3. ab. 4. 5. a + b. 14. a + b. 15. 16. 26. (1) (2). 27. 

(1) (2). 

Kansas.— 1. ac + bd. 2. ac + bd. 3. ac+bd. 4. 5. a + b. 11. 13. 14. a+b. 15. 

16. 27. 

Kentucky.— 1. a+b + c+d. 2. a+b + c + d. 3. a + b + c+d. 4. 5. a + b + c + d. 7. 

8. 11. 13. 14. a + b+c + d.' 15. 16. 23. (1) (4). 25. 26.(1). 27. (1) (2). 

28. (1). 
Louisiana. — 2, a+b+c+d. 3. ab + cd. 4. 5. a + b+c + d. 11. 14. a+b+c+d. 

15. 16. 

Maine.— 1. ab. 2. ab. 3. ab. 4. 5. a + b. 11. 13. 14. a+b. 15. 16. 23. 

Maryland.— 2. a + b+c+d. 3. ab+cd. 4. 5. a + b + c+d. 11. 15. 16. 23. 

Massachusetts.— 1. ab. 2. ab. 3. ab. 4. 5. a + b. 8. 14 a+b. 15. 16. 22. 

25. 28. (1). 

Michigan.— 1. a+b. 2. a+b. 4. 5. 11. 12. 13. 15. 16. 

Minnesota.— 1. ab. 2. ab. 3. ab. 4. 5. a + b. 11. 13. 14. a + b. 16. 28.(1) 

(2) (3). 

Mississippi. — 1. a + b + c + d. 2. a + b + c + d. 3. a+b+c + d. 4. 5. a + b + c + d. 11. 

13. 14. a+b + c + d. 15. 16. 27. (1) (2). 
MissouKi.—l. a + b+c+d. 2. a + b+c+d. 3. 5. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 27. b. 28.(1). 
Montana.— 1. a + b. 2. ab. 3. ab. 4. 5. a + b. 11. 13. 15. 16. 28. (1). 
Nebraska.— 1. ac + bd. 2. ac + bd. 3. abed. 4. 5. ac + bd. 7. 8. 11. 13. 15. 

16. 18. 27. (1) (2). 

Nevada. — 1. ab + cd. 2. ac + bd. 3. a + b+c+d. 4. 5. a + b. 11. 13. 14. a + b. 

15. 16. 22. 26. (1). 
New Hampshire.— 2. a + b. 3. 4. 5. a + b. 11. 13. 14. a + b. 15. 16. 22. 

28. (1). 
New Jersey.— 1. abed. 2. abed. 3. abed. 4. 5. ac + bd. 11. 12. 13. 14. 

ac + bd. 15. 16. 18 27. (1) (2). 
New Mexico.— 1. a + b. 2. a+b. 3. a + b. 4. 5. a + b. 15. 16. 
New York.— 1. ab. 2. ab. 3. ab. 4. 5 a+b. 11. 13. 14. 15. 16. 27. (1) 

(2). 
North Carolina. — 1. a + b + c + d. 2. a + b + c + d. 3. abed. 4. 5. abed. 15. 16. 23. 
North Dakota.— 1. a + b. 2. a+b. 3. ab. 4. 5. a + b. 7. 8. 11. 13. 14. 

a + b. 15. 16. 23. 
Ohio.— 1. a + b. 2. ac + bd. 3. ac+bd. 4. 5. a + b. 7. 8. 11. 13. 14. a+b. 

15. 16. 23. 
Oregon.- 1. a+b. 2. a + b. 3. a + b. 4. 5. a + b. 11. 13. 14. a + b. 16. 16. 

28. 27. (1) (2). . 
Pennsylvania.— 1 ab. 2. a+b. 3. ab. 4. 5. a + b. 11. 12. 13. 14. a + b. 16. 

26. (1) (4). 27. (1) (2). 28. (1) (2) (3). 

Rhode Island.— 1. ab. 2. a + b. 3. ab. 4. 5. a + b. 11. 13. 15. 16. 23. 
South Carolina. — 2. a + b + c + d. 3. a + b + e + d. 4. .5. a + b + c + d. 11. 18. 14. 

ac+bd. 15. 16. 23. 
South Dakota. — 1. a + b. 2. a + b. 3. ab. 4. 5. a + b. 11. 12. 13. 14. a + b. 

15. 16. 28. 27. (1) (2). 
Tennessee.- 1. a + b+c + d. 2. a+b + c+d. 8. ao + bd. 4. 5. a+b + c+d. 11. 

13. 14. a+b + c + d. 15. 16. 23. 
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Texas.— 2. a+b + c+d. 4. 5. ac + bd. 11. 12. 13. 14. a+b+c-i-d. 15. 16. 

17. 23. 28. (1) (2). 

Utah.— 1. a+b. 2. a-fb. 3. ab. 4. 5. a+b. 13. 14. a+b. 15. 16. 23. 

Vermont.— 1. a-hb. 2. a + b. 4. 5. "a+b. 7. 8. 13. 14. a+b. 15. 16. 18. 

Virginia. — 1. a + b + c + d. 2. a + b+c+d. 3. a+b+c + d. 4. 5. a+b+c+d. 8. 

ab + cd. 11. 12. ab + cd. 13. 14. ac+bd. 15. 16. 18. 24. 25. 27. (1) (2). 
WASHtNGTON.— 1. a + b. 2. a + b. 3. a + b. 4. 5. a + b. 7. 8. 11. 12. 13. 14. 

a + b. 15. 16. 27. (1) (2). 
West Virginia. — % a + b + c + d. 8. a + b + c + d. 4. 5. a + b + c + d. 11. 13. 15. 

16. 23. 27. 
Wisconsin.— 1. a+b. 2. a+b. 4. 6. a+b. 11. 12. 13. 14. a+b. 15. 16. 

II. FoBBiGN Countries. 

Canada — England. — 1. ab. 2. a+b. 8. a + b. 4. 5. a+b. 6. a+b. 7. a+b. 

12. 14. a + b (yearly). 15. 16. 18. ab (a + b in some cities). 23. 26. 26 (in 

some cities). 27. 28. 
Scotland. — 1. ab. 2. a + b. 8. a + b. 4. 5. a + b. 6. a + b. 7. a+b. 8. a+b. 

12. 14. a + b (average annual salary). 15. 16. 18. ab. 23. 25. 27. 28. 
France. — 1. a+b. 2. a+b. 4. 6. a+b. 6. a+-b. 7. a + b. 8. a+b. 9. ab. 10. 

ab. 11. 14. 15. 16. 18. 21 (Paris\ 25. 28. 30. 31. 
Italy. — 1. ab. 2. a + b. 4 (by months). 5. a-i b. 6. ab (reports infant schools 

which include Froebelian methods and a few kindergartens in the largest cities). 

7. a + b. 8. a + b. 9. ab. 10. a + b. 11. 14. a + b (reports maximum and mini- 
mum annual salary). 15. 16. 25. a + b. 27. a + b (reports numbers certified). 
28. a+b (reports graduates of normals). 30. 31. 

Netherlands. — 1. ab. 2. a + b. 5. a + b. 7. a + b (kindergartens not included). 
8 a + b. 9. a+-b. 10. a + b. 11. 14. ab (reports maximum and minimum 
annual salary). 15. 16. 23. a+b. 25. a + b. 27. a + b. 28. a + b (reports 
graduates of normals). S3, ab. 

Spain. — 1. ab. 2. a + b. 8. a + b. 5. a+b. 7. a+b (kindergartens not included). 

8. a + b. 9 (in part). 10 (in part). 11. 14. a + b (reports maximum and mini- 
mum annual salary). 15. 16. 25. a+b. 27. ab (reports numbers certified, 
and those certificated). 28. ab (reports graduates with normal certificates). 
30. 31. 

Norway. — 1. ab. 2. a+b. 4 (reports number of weeks). 5. a + b. 7. a + b. (kin- 
dergartens not included). 8. a4-b. 9. ab. 15. 16. 25. ab. 28. ab (reports 
graduates of normal schools and academies). 30. 31. 

Sweden. — 1. ab. 2. a + b. 4 (by weeks). 6. a + b. 7. a+b. (Icindergartens not 
included). 8. a + b. 9. ab. 10 a + b. 11. 14. a + b (reports maximum and 
minimum annual salary). 15. 16. 18. ab. 23. ab (reports per cent, of pupils 
in each branch in secondary schools). 25. a + b (reports separate schools for the 
sexes). 30. 31. 33. ab. 

Russia. — 1. ab. 2. a + b. 5. ab. 7. a + b (kindergartens not included). 8. a + b. 

9. a + b. 10. a + b. 15. 16. 25. a + b. 

Prussia. — 1. a + b. 2. a + b (every third year). 4. 5. a + b. 7. a + b. 8. a + b. 9. 

ab. 11. 15. 16. 17 (every third year). 25. 27. 28. 30. 
Saxony — 1. a+b. 2. a + b. 4. 5. a+b. 7. a+b. 8. a + b. 9. ab. 10. ab. 11. 

15. 16. 17 (every third year). 25. 27. 28. 30. 
WiJKTEMBRRG. — 1. a+b. 2. a + b. 4. 5. a + b. 7. a-hb. 8. a + b. 9. ab. 10. ab. 

11. 15. IG. 17 (only partially). 25. 27. 38. 30. 
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Hamburg. — 1. a + b. 2. a+b. 4. 5. a+b. 7. a+b. 8. a+b. 10. ab. 11. 15. 

16. 17. 25. 27. 28. 
Bremen. — 1. a+b. 2. a+b. 4. 5. a+b. 7. a+b. 8. a + b. 10. ab. 11. 15. 16. 

25. 27. 28. 
LuBECK. — 1. a + b. 2. a + b. 4. 5. a+b. 7. a + b. 8. a+b. 10. ab. 11. 15. 16. 

25. 27. 28. 
Austria. — 1. a + b. 2. a+b. 4. 5. a+b. 7. a + b. 8. a+b. 9. ab. 10. 11. 25. 

27. 28. 30. 
Hungary.— 1. a+b. 2. a + b. 4. 5. a + b. 6. a + b. 7. a+b. 8. a+b. 9. ab. 10. 

ab. 11. 15. 16. 17. 25. 27. 28. 30. 
Switzerland. — 1. a + b. 2. a+b. 4. 5. a+b. 7. a+b. 8. a+b. 9. a+b. 10. ab. 

11. 15. 16. 25. 27. 28. 30. 
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Giving the definitions of certain technical terms used in educational reports, together 
with their equivalents in certain foreign countries. 

Technical Terms Used in Education— Definitions and Foreign Equivalents. 

1 (a). School agt. — Age at which children are permitted free attendance at the pub- 
lic schools. This age varies in the different States, but 6 to 21 may be considered the 
representative school age in this country, being designed evidently to embrace all 
minors old enough to render school instruction advisable and profitable to them. The 
children of school age in each State, whatever that age may be, collectively constitute 
the school population of such State. 

Note. — There are, in the foreign countries considered in this vocabulary, no terms 
corresponding in significance to ** school age *' and " school population," as understood 
in the United States. In a popular sense, however, as used in literature everywhere, 
** school age " includes the period of life from the age of four or five years to adult age, 
as the epoch most suitable for schooling. 

1 (b). Comp^jdaory school age. — The age at which children are obliged by law to 
attend school in those States of the Union having compulsory school laws. This age 
also varies in the several States, but 8 to 14 may be considered as the representative. 
The children subject to a compulsory school law constitute the *' compulsory school 
population " of a State. 

Eng. Age for school attendance. 

Ger. Schulpflichtige Alter, 

Fr. Age scolaire. 

It. OVbligo di frequentare la scuola. 

Sp. Edad escolar. 
Note. — The compulsory school age in the foreign countries considered above varies, 
but 6 to 13 may be regarded as typical. All the children subject to compulsory school 
laws in England and France, and the major part of those in Germany, are allowed free 
instruction at public schools. 

1 (c). School population. See 1 (a) and note. 

1 (d). Compulsory school population. For definition see 1 (b). 
Eng. Population of school age. 
Ger. Schulpflichtige Kinder. 

Fr. Enfants d*dge scolaire; or, Nomhre d^enfanta ci instruire. 
It. Popolazione da Q a 12 anni. 
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3. Enrollment.— ^VLvabeiT of different pupils enrolled (or entered) on the school regis- 
ters during any given year ; or, in other words, the entire number of different pupils 
who have attended at any time during the year. 

Eng. Number of children (or seholara) on registers. 

Gtev. Zafd der Mngeschriebenen. 

Fr. Nornhre des inscrits. 

It. Numero degli iseritti. 

Sp. Numero de niftoa concurrentea (or tnseriptos), 

3 (a). Attendance. — Number of pupils present (on any given day or at any given 
time). 

Eng. Attendance. 

Gter. FrequenZj determined on two test-days (Stichtage) each year. 
Pr. Fr6quentaiion, or M^ves prSsenta, determined as in Germany. 
Sp. Aaistenda. 

3 (b). Average attendance. — Average number of pupils attending each day or session. 

Eng. Average attendance. 
Sp. Asistenda media. 

4 (a). School year. — (1) The year, or period of twelve months, for which school offt- 
cials are elected, appropriations of money made, teachers hired, school reports made, 
etc., though the annual epoch of some of these features sometimes dates from a dif- 
ferent day than that of others. In the United States the school year usually begins the 
first of July, or some other day during the summer vacation. The term is sometimes 
restricted to (2) that portion of the school year during which the schools are in actual 
session. 

Eng. School year, *' A year or other period for which an annual parliament- 
ary grant is . . . paid or payable." It ** is the year ending with the last 
day of the month preceding that fixed for the inspectors' annual visit." 
—Ed. Acts Man., 17 ed., p. 375. 

Ger. Schuljahr, 

Pr. Annie scolaire. 

It. Anno scolastico. 

4 (b). Length of school year. — The number of days, weeks, or months the schools 
were in actual session during the school year. The expressions ** length of schools," 
''duration of schools," "length of school term," etc., are also used. The average 
length of the school year is the average of a group of schools in which the number of 
days of session varies. As in most fdreign governmental school systems the number of 
days is nearly uniform, this latter term has little application outside the United States. 

Eng. Number of times school has kept. This must be divided by two to get 
the number of days. 

Ger. Dauer des SehtUjahres. 

Fr. DurSe de VannSe scolaire. 



5. Teacher. — An instructor in an elementary or secondary school. 
Eng. Schoolmaster^ schoolmistress y teacher. 
Ger. Lehrer, Lehrerin. 

Pr. Mattre. mattresse, instituteur, institutrice. 
It. Insegndjite, maestro^ maestra. 
Sp. Maestro, maestra. 
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6. Kindergarten. — A school for young children, from about three to six years, con- 
ducted after the methods of Froebel. 

Eng. Infant school, or class, 
Ger. Kindergarten, 
Fr. Jlleoile truitemeUe, 
It. Asili d'infancia, 

7. Elementary instruction. — Instruction in the first principles or rudiments of knowl- 
edge, including chiefly reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
United States history, and often the outlines of natural history and science, the pupil 
being prepared by this course to enter upon algebra and Latin or some modem language. 
Usually in the United States the first eight years of a fully graded public school course 
mark the period of elementary instruction, taking the child at the age of about 6 years. 
Elementary schools are schools in which elementary instractibo is the sole or predominat- 
ing feature. These in a fully graded course may be subdivided into primary schools 
(first four years) and grammar (or intermediate) schools (second four years). Kinder- 
garten instruction is also classed as elementary. 

Eng. Elementary instruction. 

Ger. Elemen tar- Unterricht, 

Fr. Enseignement primaire (excluding the " primaire sup^rieur"). 

It. Istruzione elementare, 

Sp. Enseftanza primaria. 

8. Seconda/ry instruction, — This is supposed to begin the ninth year of the course of 
study, and to take up algebra, geometry, natural philosophy, physical geography, 
Latin, Greek, French, and German, for some or all pupils, and for a whole or a part of 
the four years ; also an outline study of universal history, English literature, and some 
of the special natural sciences, as geology, human physiology, botany, etc. A second- 
ary school is a school whose ultimate object is to give a secondary education, and which 
may or may not have a preparatory course of elementary grade, or pupils pursuing 
elementary studies. 

Eng. Secondary (or intermediate) instruction. The term " secondary schools" 
in England is applied to certain groups of schools designed for the education 
of the upper and middle classes, including endowed grammar (».€., classical) 
scliools, endowed non-classical schools, private scliools^ and proprietctry schools. 
These are also known as middle class schools. They receive pupils at about 
the age of 8, continue them in their elementary studies, and carry them 
along to an age varying from 14 to 19, giving them an education in some 
cases higher, in others— especially in the ** private" schools — not so high as 
is indicated by the term secondary in the United States. The nine great 
public schools of England (Eton, Harrow, etc.), which are properly ''inter- 
mediate" schools — i, e,, standing between preparatory primary schools or 
private tutors, and the " Universities " — receive pupils from 10 to 15, and are 
of higher grade than most of the secondary schools of the United States. 
Higher hoard schools have developed in some of the large cities, and cor- 
respond nearly to our public secondary schools (high schools), giving to the 
children of their people an opportunity to continue their education beyond 
the elementary grade. About 80,000 pupils pursue high school subjects in 
elementary schools. 

Ger. Hdhere Unterricht (i, e,, higher than that given in the Volksschulen). 

Fr. Enseignement primaire supirieur. The instruction given in the Division 
de grammaire of lycSes and coU^es communaux also belongs here. 

It. Istruzione secondaria. 
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9. Higher (or superior) trw^rwc^ion.— This is suppcMsed to take the fourth epoch of 
four years in a complete course of education, secondary taking the third four years, and 
elementary education the first eight years, fiy topics and methods, the higher educa- 
tion is distinguished by taking mathematics in those branches which succeed plane 
geometry and elementary algebra ; Latin and Greek writers that require more maturity 
of reflection to master, such as Horace, Livy, Tacitus, Juvenal, Cicero's moral essays, 
Homer, Demosthenes, Plato, -^schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristotle ; physics 
treated by mathematics ; rhetoric ; mental philosophy ; the philosophy of history. In 
general, the studies of higher education are conducted on a comparative method — with 
the purpose of treating each theme in the light of all branches of knowledge. A higher 
institution of learning is one whose ultimate object is to give a higher education, and 
which therefore may or may not have a preparatory department in which instruction is 
given in secondary or even elementary branches. 

Eng. University instruction ; collegiate instruction. 

Ger. HochschtUunterricht 

Fr. Enseignement 8up4rieur, The last three years of the enseignement 
secondaire is also of the higher grade according to the United States 
standard. 

It. Istruzione superiore, 

Sp. Enseftanza universitaria. 

10 (a). Special schools, — Schools of elementary or secondary grade which (1) educate for 
some special trade, business, or occupation (e. g.^ commercial colleges, art schools) ; or 
(2) educate some special class of persons {e, g., deaf-mutes, juvenile delinquents). 

10 (b). Evening schools. — A class of special schools, generally public and located at 
the centers of population, designed to give evening instruction in elementary and some- 
times in secondary branches, general and technical, to persons whose occupation, age, 
or both, prevent them from attending the day schools. A special feature of evening 
schools in some cities of the United States is the instruction of foreigners in the English 
language. 

Eng. Evening schools, 

Fr. Glasses (Vadultes. (Held in the evening or on Sunday.) 

It. Scuole sercUi. 

10 (c). Evening high schools. Continuation schools, — A class of evening schools 
designed more particularly to give some degree of secondary education to youths who 
are obliged to go to work after finishing their elementary education in the day schools. 
Ger. FortbUdungsschulen. (Evenings or Sundays.) 

11. Schoolhouse. — A building used for school purposes, one in which instruction is 
given. 

Eng. School building, 

Ger. Schtdliaus, 

Fr. Maison d^icole. 

It. Edificio-scolastico, Locale per le seuole, 

Sp. Casa de escuela, 

12. Number of sittings for study ^ excluding those used only for recitation purposes. 

Eng. Accommodation, number of seats. Includes all seats, being total seating 
capacity. 
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13. School property. — All property, real and personal, belonging to a school system 
(). e.y not hired or rented), and designed to be used for school purposes, indading 
school sites and boildings, furniture, libraries, apparatus, etc. 

Eug. School buildings, premises, and fwrniehing. 

Ger. Sehtd-JSigenthum. 

Fr. Batiments et matiriaux acolaires. 

14. Salary (or wigea) of teashera. — The sum paid to teachers weekly, monthly, or 
annually, as compensation for their services. In computing the average monthly sala- 
ries of any group of teachers, weekly and annual salaries must be reduced to a monthly 
basis. 

Eng. Salary, * 

Ger. Gehalt, 

Pr. Traitement. 

It. Onorario stipendio, 

Sp. Sueldos, 

15 (a). Revenue (school). — Money from any source received for school purposes. 
Eng. Income, 
Ger. Mnnahmen. 
Fr. Messource. 
It. Rendita, 
Sp. Ingresos. 

15 (b). Staie (school) tax, — A uniform tax levied on all the property or polls of a 

State, the proceeds whereof is apportioned to the counties, towns, or school districts, 

generally according to school population or average attendance. 

Eng. Raies. 

Ger. Siaats- Stealer n, 

15 (c). Local (school) taxes. ^Coxmtj, town, and school-district taxes for school pur- 
poses. 

Eng. Rates. 

Ger. Orts- (or Municipal-) Steuern, 

Fr. Centimes additionels, or spSciaux. 

It. Tasse cammunale e provindale. 

Sp. Fondas provinciates, comunales, y municipahi. 

15. (d). Revenue from permanent funds. — The interest on invested funds, including 
rent of school lands, if any. 

Eng. Income from endovyment . 

Ger. Interessen angelegter Fonda. 

Fr. Produit dea legs et dons, 

Sp. Ingresos de los donativos y legados. 

16 (a). Expenditure (school).— Money expended for school purposes. 

Eng. Expenditure. 
Ger. Ausgnben. 
Fr. DSpenaes. 
It. Sptse generaHt 
Sp. Gastoa, 
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16 (b). Amount paid to teachers (for salaries), including salaries of superintendents. 
Eng. I'eachsra* salaries. 
Qter, Ausgaben fUr GehaUe, 
Ft. Traitements. 

It. Stipendi; rimunerazUnii ed indemnita al personals. 
Sp. Obligacionea del personal. 

16 (c). Other current expenditure in addition to amount paid to teachers ; i.e., 
incidental or miscellaneous expenditure for the maintenance of the schools and care of 
school buildings, including, among other things, fuel, lighting, janitors, incidental 
repairs, tme text- books if any, and stationery, cost of administration, rent of hired 
buildings, etc. Foreign countries do not conform to this classification, but the analo- 
gous foreign terms are as follows : 

Eng. Miscellaneous expenditure. 

Ger. Andere Ausgaben. 

Pr. Depenses divcrses. 

16 (d). Permanent expenditure. — Expenditure for school buildings (including per- 
manent repairs), grounds, furniture, libraries, and lasting apparatus. 
Eng. Capital charges. 
Ger. Banhosten. 
Fr. DSpenses de construction. 
It. Sussidiper construzione e riparazione di edifici scolastici. 

17. Permanent funds.— Yalue of funds and other property yielding an annual 
revenue for school purposes. 
Eng. Endoumient. 
Ger. Fonds. 
Fr. Dons et legs. 
Sp. Donatives, legados, y mandos. 

19. Tardy. — Late in arriving at school. ' 

Eng. Not punctual. 
Ger. Zuspdtkommend. 
Fr. Fn retard. 

22. Average number belonging to a school, or system of schools, includes temporary 
absentees. Pupils absent for sickness or other cause, but with intention of returning 
to school, are considered as "belonging." This number differs fi-om the number ** en- 
rolled " (see 2), inasmuch as the latter contains all different pupils who have attended at 
any time during the year, some of whom may have been dropped from the roll of those 
" belonging," on account of death, removal from the district, protracted sickness, 
entrance on business, etc. 

25. Normal school. — A school designed for the professional training of persons 
intending to become teachers, usually maintained by a State or city. 
Eng. Training college. 
Ger. Lehrer- Seminar. 
Fr. ^cole normale. 
It. Scuela norm/ile. 
Sp. Escuela normale. 
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27. Certificate; license (to teach). — A formal testimony of ability to teach, or per- 
mission to teach, awarded as the result of satisfactory examination before an examining 
board, or after having successf ally completed a certain prescribed coarse of study, or 
given other evidence of capacity to teach. 

Eng. CertifiecUe. 

Ger. Zeuffniss ; Reifezeugniss ; Licenz. 

Fr. TUre (or brevet) de capadU ; eertificat d^aptitude pidagogigtie. 

It. Dipldma d'abUitazione (or d'idoneita). 

Sp. Gertificado de aptitud. 

28' (a). UniversUy. — An institntion for higher education, having as its nucleus a col- 
lege in which the so-called liberal arts are taught in a course of three or four years for 
the degree of A.B., and in addition one or more departments for the learned profes- 
sions, medicine, law, or divinity— or it may be for advanced or post-graduate work, 
along any lines of learning or investigation. In England the university unites several 
colleges. 

Eng. University. 

Ger. Uniuersitdt. 

Fr. EaeultS, Universiti is the term very generally employed for the Paris 
"facult^s." 

It. Universita. 

Sp. Universidad, 

28 (b). College, — Strictly speaking, an institution of higher education, usually with a 
four years' course completing preparation for the degree of A.B. The word college is 
also used in connection with a descriptive word to designate other species of higher 
education, as, " Agricultural College,'* " Medical College.'* 

Eng. College, 

Ger. Gymnasium, 

Fr. Lycie ; college communal (de plein exereice) 

It. Ginnasio ; liceo. 

Sp. InstitiUo; colegio, 

28 (c). IIig7i school, — A public secondary school. 
Eng. Higlier hoard school. 
Ger. Hdhere Schule. 
Fr. J^cole primaire superieure. 

28 (d). Academy; instittUe; seminary. — Names given Indifferently to private second- 
ary schools. ** Institute " is occasionally applied to schools of higher grade. 
Eng. Grammar school; high school; institute; public school^ etc. 
Fr. ^tablissement libre d'enseignement secondaire; Stablissement lalque; 
itablissement eccl4sia>stique ; petit seminaire. 

30. Session. — A sitting of a school, or assembly of the pupils for recitations, exercises, 
and studies, continuing from the time the school is called to order until the pupils are 
dismissed beyond the teachers' jurisdiction. There are generally either one or two ses- 
sions each day. 

Eng. Meeting of the school, 

Ger. Scliulstunde, 
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81. Recess; intermisdon. — Brief suspensions of school exercises, recurring periodi- 
cally each day, for recreation, meals, or some other purpose. In public elementary 
schools holding sessions from nine to twelve a.m., and from one to four p.m., two 
recesses of fifteen minutes each take place, the first at or near the hour of 10.30 a.m., 
and the second at or near the hour of 2.80 p.m. The noon hour for dinner is not 
called a ** recess," but usually an '* intermission.'* 

Ger. Freiviertelstunde. 

Fr. BScrSations ; sortie de midi. 

32. Corporal punishment, — Punishment infiicted upon a pupil's person, generally 
with a rod, cane, or ruler, but including a variety of other punishments in which 
bodily pain is caused. Other punishments, to be discriminated from corporal, are such 
as are based on the sense of honor, such as deprivation from privileges of the school, 
confinement after school hours, requirement to sit or stand in some unusual place, 
enrollment on a list of disgraced pupils, etc. ' 

88 (a). Promotion, — Advancement from any grade to the next higher. 
Eng. Advance to higher standard. 
Gter. Versetzung. 
Pr. Avancement ; mont^e d*une chisse, 

33(b). Or ode; class, — The body or group of pupils having the same degree of 
advancement, pursuing the same studies, etc. 
Eng. Standard. 
Ger. Klasse. 
Pr. Ciasse. 
It. Ciasse; grado, 
Sp. Celas; grado. 



